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VI. PREFACE. 



By what species of misconception is it that the same arguments that 
may be honourably conveyed by the ear, by meaqs of sound, cannot be, 
Without disgrace, conveyed through the eye, by means of figures, written 
with a pen ? there is an absurdity in making a distinction) that is so great, 
that to attempt the refutation of it, we should consider as equally absurd, 
and we see the day approaching when to direct public opinion, will 
be one of the businesses of government, as it has always been one of 
its DUTIES. 

To make the people happy, is one point to be aimed at by every 
government, and happiness and contentment are very nearly allied to each 
other, but whilst there are, daily, libels issuing against government, from 
the press, unanswerd, there must be discontent : and prosecution of the 
authors will not answer the purpose. 

Opinion, is beyond the reach of force or power, and if it is affected 
by its exertion, it is in an unfavuorable way. The Christian religion 
itself ceased to crfboad its influence, when its followers ceased to be per- 
secuted, and history tui rfishes many similar examples. 

The Jewish religion, «*is th$ cyaly^ one extant of great antiquity, and 
it is the only one^V&f hg^*kepit*pu # Wi£jy persecuted for two thousand years 
in every counfryJV J^eVs^uiftVproduces a negative effedl on the mind, 
contrary to whaVrg'Jvj^Wj.and intended to be produced* 

To expose error, and* ansArer what is wrong by writing, would be the 
best way, even had the law the means of always punishing; but, in Eng- 
land, the law has not that means, of which the existence of several jour- 
nals that appear weekly is a proof. 

Convinced that the peace of this country, is very intimately connected 
with the opinion of the people, the following periodical work, Antici- 
pation, was begun some time ago, and it has been carried on in the same 
spirit, with which it commenced. It never has, nor ever will decend to 
scurrility in its manner, nor will it ever admit a sentiment, or a line con- 
trary to sound morality, or the established religion and government of the 
country. 

It is not necessary to say much on this subject, for the work is known, 
its originality and candour are generally acknowledged, and for those 
errors that naturally occur in the course of a periodical work; (that must 
appear at a certain time) the editor begs some indulgence from the good 
nature of his readers, observing, that, as he cannot fill up his pages with 
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copies from other papers, or with news, or advertisements ; he has rather 
more to do, than where an editor only supplies a quarter of a column, or 
a few lines, and sometimes not even one line from his own resources 

With the intention that reigns through Anticipation, the friends 
of their king and country will be well satisfied, as they have been, and 
it is scarcely necessary to observe, that every work that promotes unani- 
mity and contentment, deserves to be encouraged by those who set any 
value on the peace and tranquility of the country *. 

It is not necessary to be a profound observer, to see that opinion go- 
verns mankind, and that therefore, all those who are interrested in their 
being well governed, whether ministerial men or not, are only doing their 
4uty and consulting \jjieir interest,* when they direct public opinion, in 
such a way as is favourable to general tranquility, happiness and peace. 

The members of opposition, know the value of public opinion, and 
that the way to obtain it is by the press, and they do not conceal their 
way of thinking, and we cannot but admire their success. By means 
of their pamphleteers, they contrived to persuade a number of people, 
that Mr. Pitt was almost as guilty as General Mack, and that Lord 
Lauderdale's ridiculous embassy to Paris, was a good specimen of deplo- 
matic abilities, But ministers ought to known the value of the press, for 
they feel its influence in a very disadvantageous way. They have let 
Cobbett, by his domineering style, frighten them into a tame attention to 
his abuse, and they stand with their hands across, and allow him to con- 
vert half the nation into malcontents. 

There is a minister, in a high department, of amiable manners and 
great talents, who bimself laboured in the anti-jacobin, and who in .a 
manly manner, avowed to the senate, that he was proud of the service he 
had rendered his country; but, so long as the ministers of the crown, 
keep their connection with the press a secret, as a young student con- 



* Some very pertinent observations on this subject, will be found in thejetter from 
Marat the French Gazetteer, to Peter Cobbett, the Engliih Gazetteer. He tells the 
plain truth, and confesses he met with more subscribers amongst the creditors of the state, 
placemen, and pensioners, whom he proposed to murder, than the King's Friend, (the 
name of a newspaper) written on purpose to protect them. The natural consequence 
took place, and those persons who had so stupidly, or thoughtlessly encouraged Marat, 
yere all either victims or compelled to save themselves by flight. 
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ceal s is early amours, so long will Bonaparte and his enemies, get th 
world to think that they are fighting for peace, and England for ambi- 
tion; we, therefore, call upon them loudly to do justice to their country, 
and to the cause in which it is engaged, and to themselves. 

We may be suspected of writing for our own interest, and as the only 
thing we admire in the enemies of government, is that they boldly say 
what they want, and* take openly the best method they can to obtain it, 
we avow, that, as we do government a real service, we expect that go- 
vernment will feel the obligation. If it is asked, whether we would not 
serve any government the. same way, we answer directly and frankly, 
*• That we would not." That though the reign of the talents, brought 
authors from all quarters, (and even from beyond the Tweed), rewarding 
them liberally, and though we admired the wisdom of the ministers in 
doing so, we never bowed at their levy, or rendered them a service, or 
asked from them a boom ; but, when in plenitude of power, we attacked 
Lord Grenville, and condemned the measures per sued by him and his 
associates, before the time that they had the folly and insolence to try to 
deceive their sovereign. 

We wish goverment frankly and openly, to. employ the abilities, not 
of one, but of many, to set public opinion right, and to counteract those 
writings which elude the grasp of the attorney-general, or which, when 
grasped, only scorch him the more. We dislike the orators who inflame 
the passions of the people, and we know very moderate abilities, are 
equal to that task \ but, time and imprisonment are no punishments to 
men, supported by the voluntary - contributions, and by the applause 
of the people. As the apostle gloried in his bounds, and Christopher 
Columbus in exhibiting the chains, with which royal ingratitude repaid 
his services, so does a popular writer glory in imprisonment, while his 
cause gains incalculably, by the inefficient attempt to inflict punishment. 

As those whom we address, may no* be inclined to believe us, we 
have only to add, that if we expected to be paid by ministers, we should 
flatter them, which we do not. Truth is not the way to obtain money 
from superiors or men in power. 
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JlN calling tbe public attention to the 
anticipation of future events, and the con- 
sideration of what it may be wise and well 
to do, it U necessary to take a review of 
the principal circumstances of the times, 
and the situation of this country, both with 
regard to its internal situation and external 
relations. 

In ordinary times it may be sufficient to at- 
tend to affairs as. theyj*ccur, and to let to- 
morrow provide for itselffand say,that " suf- 
ficient for the day is the evil thereof;" but the 
present moment is of a very different descrip- 
tion from an ordinary one, as it is perfectly 
evident, that whether this nation continues to 
be great and powerful or not, . it never can 
•we its greatness to the same circumstances 
that have formerly existed* 

^ •• 1, Vol. I. 



Whatever the fate of this country may 
be, its situation will be different, both ex- 
ternally and internally, from what it ever 
has been; and as we are at the commence- 
ment of a new order of things, measures of 
precaution and foresight are absolutely ne- 
cessary. 

At every former period, since the fall of 
the Roman Empire, the variety of interests 
amongst nations, if it did not constitute what 
could be termed a complete balance of 
power, at least secured individual countries 
from any very sudden revolution, or any 
severe overthrow. 

The case is now so completely altered, 
that the revolution and overthrow of a 
nation is reckoned an ordinary event, and 
nearly the whole of Europe lias undergone 
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a change, and is reduced to obey one master, | 
whose ruling passion is power, and whose J 
predominant object of ambition is the rain 
of .England. 

* Whether that is likely to be a durable 
and permanent state of things or not, we 
shall consider at a future period, but as it 
is the existing state of things* H renders the 
situation of this country perfectly without 
a [precedent, and we ought to be occupied 
on other affairs than private interests or 
party animosities ; for it is not at all a mat- 
ter of doubt that one great object alone ought to 
cccupy us at this t\m % the safety of the 
country. The present contest involves the 
fate of every thing deserving our considera- 
tion, for wretched as the nations on th£ 
Continent'afe that kneel to Bonaparte, they 
are on a bed of roses, in comparison, to the 
situation to which this island, if conquered, 
would be reduced. 

Those who let personal interest stand in 
the way of national safety, should consider, 
that if self is the object, they are wrong, for 
they must fall with the nation—they act 
like a seaman, who, when a ship is in danger 
of sinking, quarrels with the captain about 
his wages. 

The misfortune of party quarrels is that, 
though for private purposes, they assume 
the appearance of public advantage. Those 
who are out of the administration, say they 
.only want to get in, that they may manage 
better for the nation 1 and inordinary times 

• fcujh a plea may be allowed, because it is 
.natural enough for men to grasp at power 
and emolument, and an opposition to govern- 

•' ment acts as a controul upon ministers, with- 
out bringing any great danger on the coun- 
.try ; but the present case is quite different, 
opposition does bring danger, and a controul 
. on government, at other times salutary and 
useful, is now injurious in the extreme. 
We are now contending for our existence 
with a power, all the energies of which are 
directed by a man of great abilities and 
who is without any controul. 



The contest in that respect is by no means 
equal, and the disadvantage is on our side ; 
but as this is an inconvenience which we 
are not likely to get rid of, it is- for the 
public itself to strengthen the government, 
whoever ministers are, by granting them 
support : we are not fighting for ministers, 
but for ourselves, and though we may pre- 
fer one set of men to another,' or differ in 
opinion about which are the fittest, yet 
we must all see that to counteract those 
who are conducting our aiairs, is like fetter- 
ing our legs when we are going to ran for a 
great prise. 

In former times, not only was the conti- 
nent of Europe divided into different nations, 
with different interests, but each government 
was counteracted by the cabals and intrigues 
of the parties at court, for though there was 
no regular and constitutional controul, like 
that of our parliament, yet there was in every 
court a very' real and existing opposition. 

Again—what further put England on a 
footing of equality in this point with other 
nations* was the public opinion in those 
nations which limited the exertions of the 
sovereigns, so that no monarch in Europe, 
where the form of goverment was the most 
arbitrary, could be said to be without con- 
troul, as popular opinion limited him in 
the exertion of his power in raising taxes, 
levying troops, and even in many points of 
less importance. 

While the continental nations were to 
this matmercounteracted by each other from 
without, and controuled by court intrigue 
and popular opinion within, England with 
her constitutional and regular opposition in 
parliament, was on a fair equality j but oow 
matters are very different. 

The whole of the Continent may be said 
to form. one mass of power, animated by 
the will of one man, who is under no con- 
troul, eftherfrom court intrigue or popular 
opinion, and that man the inveterate enemy 
of England. 
As the truth of this statement cannot ho 
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denied, so likewise it is difficult not to see 
the natural consequence. If England con- 
tinues to be shackled in her operations, as 
formerly, she will be crippled till the 
season for resistance will be gone, and the 
energy she may be willing to exert will be, 
of little avail. 

The situation of the Continent is now such 
that, if it could be permanent, there is lit- 
tle doubt that Britain would be unable to 
preserve her independence for any great 
length of time; but there are many and 
great reasons for thinking that the state of 
things on the Continent is not of a perma- 
nent, but rather of a very evanescent nature, 
and that perseverance on our part may ena- 
ble us to arrive at a period when opposite 
interests, Eternal cabals, and popular opi- 
nion, will restore the equilibrium, and put 
nations otfee more upon a footing of some- 
thing like freedom and equality. 

The great change effected on the Conti- 
nent renders it impossible for this country 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, such as they 
formerly were jenjoyed. We shall not, till 
the state of Europe changes, sit secure, with 
a reduced army and navy, that do not both 
together cost five millions a year, as was the 
case previous to 1793; our situation is there- 
fore changed, whether we continue at war 
or conclude a peace, which latter state, if 
it were to be obtained to-morrow, on the 
most advantageous terms, would, unfortu- 
nately, not restore .to us the blessings with 
Vhich it formerly was attended. 

As the situation of the country is thus, m 
regard to the army and navy, and to its ex- 
penditure, 'very materially changed, it is 
necessary to prepare for a permanent exer- 
tion on our part, as peace will not bring 
with it the usual advantages or the accustom- 
ed relief. 

Another circumstance of importance, at 
the present time, is the situation of com- 
merce, from which this country has been 
supposed to derive principally its wealth 
and Importance. We have not yet had time 



to know how far the new situation of thing* 
will affect our prosperity \ or whether the 
effect may not be more sudden and severe on 
some of the nations on the Continent, bat of 
two things we may be well satisfied-*!** 
that the more we increase the inconvenience 
to continental nations, the more likely will 
they pe to break the coalition, and resist 
that arbitrary power by which they are at 
present governed, and that, therefore, by 
annoying them we decrease the chance of 
durability, in the present inauspicious order 
of things. 

In the second place, if We seek for new 
channels of commerce, and new fields for in- 
dustry at home,. we increase our Twisting 
power — we diminish the inconvenience of, 
the present order to ourselves, and the retry 
augment oar chance of coming off with safety 
from the contest, for it is for safety and ex* 
istence that we fight, it is not for possessions, 
for glory or for victory. 

To improve our own condition and annoy • 
the enemy, are then two things, after which, 
we ought strenuously to endeavour, and all 
hands and hearts should unite for the pur- 
pose, without any 'other consideration than 
the good of the, country. ' 

One of the evils attending the happy con* 
stitution of England is, that being compli- 
cated in Its operations, the time and atten- 
tion of those in power, and of members of 
parliament 5 are so taken up, as not to for- 
ward many improvements, of which this 
country is susceptible, which were at all 
times desirable, but are now become neces- 
sary. 

To point out the modes of melibrating the 
situation of thepeople,and of augmenting the 
resources of the country, will be one of the 
principal objects of Anticipation ; and 
at the same time, by taking a free and un- 
biassed view of public matters, those who 
choose to avail themselves of it, will have 
more time to turn their attention, to the im- 
provement and .augmentation ot our re- 
sources} and in general to the bettering of 
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oar situation as an insolatedand independent 
people. 

It has been so much the custom in this 
country to represent the nation as on the 
brink of ruin, that the adder has become 
deaf; but without insinuating that the coun- 
try is in that situation, it is very certain, 
that if we do not find out other means of 
supporting our power and importance than 
ire hitherto have dene, that it soon will be 
so ; we have, therefore, no time to lose in 
debates about what has been done, and 
about who was right or who was wrong ; 
we must take things as they are, and make 
the best of them, if we mean to be employed 
-with efficient utility for our own preserva- 
tion. 

It is meant here expressly to state, that 
those improvements in the interior, and 
those exertions to promote commerce abroad, 
which at former times would have been 
xaudable and beneficial, have now 
become necessary and indispensable, 
and therefore do not admit of delay, but 
require all, the promptitude that is consist- 
ent with success. 

Any common observer must know that, 
of late years, the greatest paYt of the time 
of the representatives of the nation has 
been occupied, when in parliament, with 
objects "that have but little connection with 
the great business of the nation. It can 
scarcely have escaped notice, also, that 
many of the subjects, most attended to, have 
come as if by accident before the house, 
or, if not accidentally, at least without 
any particular design/ so that at the end 
of the sessions more than one half of the 
sittings have been occupied with objects, 
that, before it began, were not at all in 
contemplation. 

At the present moment, there are some 
things of very great importance that require 
attention, they are far more important than 
discussions about Mr. Gilford of Dublin, 
or Sir Home Pop ham, or even the affa'r 
of Denmark, which is past and gone, or 



those series of discussions that will take 
place, on matters not yet thought of, and 
that will be forgotten in less than a week 
after tbty have been discussed. 

Of the objects hitherto obtaining attention, 
the one that is most intimately connected 
with the interests of the nation, is the orders 
of council, but the business has hitherto 
been managed in a way that is not much 
calculated to promote advantage, as few of 
those who have spoke on the subject seem 
to understand it ; and, unfortunately, the 
orders are so drawn up and worded, that 
things are very difficult to be understood ; 
whereas, it would be of vast importance to 
have them made as intelligible and simple 
as possible. 

One leading feature of the present day is, 
that the same persons who were enthusiastic 
admirers of the revolution, which over- 
turned the mild monarchy of Lewis XVI. 
in order to establish a mixed government, 
rejoiced still more when that was overturned, 
kingly power abolished, and a sort of a 
republic put in its place ; but what is more 
surprising still, is, that the same men are 
partial to most of the acts of Bonaparte, 
who has crushed liberty and threw both the 
bantling and its cradle into the den of des- 
potism. 

They admire, enthusiastically, those great 
talents that must indeed astonish all $ but 
they do not condemn (or if they do, it if 
with great tenderness and apparent reluct- 
ance) or throw blame on any of the actions 
of the Emperor Napoleon, that are certainly 
at total variance with the principles they 
once admired. 

It is, also, not a little remarkable, that 
the same men are very severe on any act of 
the English government, that seems in any 
way censurable, for which conduct it is 
very difficult to account, except it be attri- 
buted to an attachment to whatever is new 
and French, and an antipathy to whatever is 
old and English. 

Certain it is that leve of liberty, regard 
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for an honourable* a generous, or humane 
conduct, can at tach no one to Bonaparte ; 
yet, men who boast much of their devotion 
te the cause of liberty, speak in terms of 
infinite complacency and respect of the man 
who tramples it under his feet. This is not 
the least of the wonders of this age, and it* 
can only be credited, because we are so po- 
sitive that it is so, that we cannot doubt or 
deny Us reality* 

. The aggressions of France on neutral ter- 
ritory are now so common, they have been 
so long practised, and so often repeated, 
that they have ceased to attract attention. 
They are considered as mere matters of 
course, and it would appear as if the maxim 
had been adopted ; that custom constitutes 
right. 

Those who are not very old may remem* 
ber, how the seizure . of the ■ insignificant 
territory of Avignon by the French, in the 
beginning of the revolution, was condemned 
by the majority* and defended by a few ; 
but now the seizure of a kingdom is con- 
sidered as a matter not deserving any sort of 
investigation. Those who are injured, 
scarcely complain, and those who commit 
the injury do not deign to olfer an ex- 
cuse. 

Taking in view all circumstances, both 
physical and moral, there is a total change 
on the Continent of Kurope, and that 
change is very unfavorable to this country ; 
and sooner or later, must either produce a 
change her«s or be itself again changed ; for 
we never can be so blind as to indulge in the 
expectation, of things going on as they for- 
merly did, in this single spot, when all over 
the rest of Europe they have undergone an 
alteration! 

'VVc have then to choose whether we are 
to sit blindfolded and wait for events, tak- 
ing all the evil consequences that result 
from what comes upon us when we are un- 
prepared ; or by anticipating the case, 
pro ide for that new state of things, which 
No. 1. Vol. 1. 

t c 



will most probably ame from tbe-preeeat 
new and uncommon situation of aff-irs. 
With respect to sucb subjects as are to be 

• brought before parliament for discussion, we 
shall endeavour always, as much as pos- 
sible, to get possession of the rights of the 
case, so, as by a fair statement, we ma? 
abridge the labour of those who will have 
to take the matter into consideration* 

A great number of questions that come 
before the House are so involved in details* 
that they are unintelligible to persons who 
do not take long time to examine them, and 
is irapossible»fof them to form any decided 
opinion; so that an honest man votes with 
those he thinks most likely to be tight, 
or he takes a plain and once general view of 
the question, and votes accordingly \ but 
though this is in many cases little better 
than voting by chsnee, there Is yet another 
and a greater evil, which is, that gentlemen 
who have not made themselves masters of ft 
subject, are liable, without any fault of their 
own, to be biased by what they hear others 
say, who, perhaps, are interested. It te 
to be hoped that Anticipation will be 
of utility |n preventing that; for we shall 

! endeavour tD treat every question after the 
best information has been obtained, in such 
a way as will be easilj and generally under- 
stood. We shall be particularly careful ndt 
to suppress any circumstance of a case that 
may be of importance in forming an opinion. 
The subjects to be anticipated will be 
such as really are to come before parliament, 
such as ought to be brought before parlia- 
ment, and such questions as arise out of fhe 
present rapid current «f events, and are 
connected with geueral prosperity, 

VTe do not pretend, to have no bias in 
political opinions, stich pretensions are dis- 

! honest and absnrd, as well as an affront to 

I the public. Neither do we think if a per- 
son could wr|te or act without a bias, there 
would be any great praise in that. We do 
not understand honor founded either on ig- 
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5 or indifference, though dignified by 
the name of 1 mpartial i ty . 

The honor or blame lies in the motive 
for the partiality, not in the partiality it- 
self, because it is impossible for any man to 
be without forming an opinion on a subject 
in which he is interested ; but to use a home 
argument, if, to be of no party is the mark 
of an honest man, there are very few of that 
description in England, for every person 
tai.es one side or the other ; and when they 
become so indifferent as not to do that, we 
shall no longer either be able to preserve 
liberty or deserve to enjoy it. 

Maintaining, then, that impartiality is 
Impossible, and that it is not in the thing, 

' but the motive, consists the good or bad, 
we avow our determination to lean to the 
government of the country, and support it, 
but not in that blind manner that is both 
guilty and dangerous. 

We shall neither approve nor blame a 
measure, because it originates on one or 
other side of the House, but take it on its 
own menu ; considering, however, in all 
cases, that men in office are compelled to 

. act, and being men, not angels, must some- 
times act wrong ; and that to bo able to 
rush front under a cover, and load them with 
abuse, is not very difficult for men who 
have any augmentative abilities, aided with 
eloquence, wit* and sophistry, and a high 
, pretension to honor and morality. 

Having already said what we mean, to 
do, we sbalinow say how we mean to do it. 
The ordinary, ok usual mode in political af- 
fairs it to begin by arguments, arriving by 
degrees at a conclusion; but that method 
has a considerable disadvantage, at least it 
appears so to us, in so far as it leaves the 
reader at a losa. to know what is the ulti- 
mate intention and the end proposed, so that 
the whole has {he appearance of what is 
termed, ta common and familiar language, 

a rBEXHBLE. 

No man ever followed a better plan than 



Euclid in his mathematical works — whe- 
ther problems or theorems, he began by 
sa% ing what he could do, or what he wished 
to tr if he could do. 

When F.udid wished to shew that the 
three angles of every triangle are equal to- 
two right angles, he began by saying, thai 
they were so, and then went into his proofs. 

We shall endeavour, to the best of our 
power, to follow the method of Euclid'; 
for though we know well, that the conclu- 
sions we draw from the nature of things, 
eannot be so positive and certain, yet that 
is not any reason for not following the me- 
thod which is quite unexceptionable. 

Those readers who know the difference 
between the absolute and positive -eonclu- 
sions(of which mathematical questions alone 
admit) wijl not expect that on other sub- 
jects the demonstration can be equally un- 
deniable; but admitting and allowing the- 
difference that arises from the nature of the 
investigation, we hope they will approve 
of the method, and as our conclusions can- 
not be so absolute, so our positions shall be 
laid down with dHfidence. 

We claim their indulgence, and- trusting, 
to their good-nature, shall* as far as in our 
power, try to prove what we are inclined 
to think; and wc hope they will at least 
give us credit for never attempting to make 
a parade of reasoning in favour of what we 
do not believe to be right. 

Sophistry we despise — good sense we ad* 
mire—and if ever we adopt the former or 
abandon the latter in any argument, it will' 
be from ignorance, not' from intention ; for 
our idea is, that this country, is really in a 
very serious situation, and that its true in- 
terests ought to -he sought after with serious- 
ness and good intention, and not sported 
with as matters of little importance. 

Ever since the got hie darkness that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire, men 
have exercised their talents in argument ; and 
from the time that Abelard founded the 
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Paraclet, and reasoned to bit scholar! in 
the 1 desert, to the present moment, there 
have been professed orators and professed 
metaphysicians, whose great pride has been 
to maintain what they did not believe, and 
by beating down their antagonists, display 
their superior abilities. 

We take a more hantole, and we hope a 
more useful, and we are sure a more honest 
•rule — that is, n speak what toe think, and 
e* plain our meaning as well as we can, and 
let those who do us the favour to attend to 
what we say, judge. 

Farther explanation we suppose unneces- 
sary, let ear work speak for itself. 



WAR OR PEACE. 

Tnis is evidently the most important sub- 
ject that now presents itself for investigation, 
but hitherto any thing said on either side of 
the question, seems but little to the purpose. 

As an abstract question, a state of peace 
is always better than tt state of warfare ; 
but in any and in every*particular case, cir- 
cumstances are to be taken into considera- 
tion, and that was never so necessary as on 
the present occasion. 

All wars are attended with bloodshed and 
expence, and wnen the object in view is an 
acquisition of a little territory, the question 
ought to be very minutely examined, and 
nine times out of ten, it would be found 
that peace ought to be immediately cdn- 
cluded, but in the present case, we fight for- 
our existence. 

" Ibt frize emended is grtm HuUr't Rft. i% 

In such a situation of things, aid that 
situation cannot be denied, the question is 
not of war or peace, but whether by war 
•r peace we are most likely to preserve the 
situation in which we hare hitherto been, 



our lives, liberties, and independence.— 
Whether Britain is to remain a free, inde- 
pendent, and a powerful nation, or sink, 
like Holland, pr Spain, or Italy, or Portu- 
gal, under the insolent dominion of the most 
insolent people on earth. 

As friends, as visitors, or as hosts, the 
French are the most agreeable people in tho 
world ; but as masters, they are the most 
insupportable {—their insolence knows no 
bounds; and injustice and oppression are 
never unattended with mockery and re- 
proach. 

If our Divine Lord and Master bad said 
of a wicked man, " that it were better that 
a millstone were hanged about his neck, and 
that he were thrown into the sea; "well may 
we say, that better for Britain to be sunk 
in the ocean, than subjected to the French. 
The scenes that have been acted in other 
countries, even in Hanover, (the most 
©pressed of all, because the most odious, 
though most innocent) by the French soldiery 
and their leaders, would appear mercy and 
moderation to what we are to expect in 
Britain, were we to fall; whether that 
most terrible of all destinies can be best 
averted by war, or by peace, becomes the 
question , not the prinuury ptesthn, but the onljr 
question; for neither war nor peace, simply 
as such, are deserving of any consideration, 
except so far as they tend to preserve the 
British empire. 

As to war, we most now consider we are 
waging it with the whole continent of 
Europe, and therefore, that if we conclude 
a peace, we are to conclude it with the 
whole Continent. 

So long as France remains not only the 
mistress, but the absolute and soi/e mistress 
of the continent, we may tpeak of treating 
with France or Bonaparte i but the fact is, 
that to treat with him at present, is to treat 
with the man who may. be said to represent 
and command the whole of the civilized 
warld, this country excepted* 
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..Io speaking of peace, then, we are to con- 
sider what conditions tbat world might think 
equitable ; what conditions would give sa- 
tisfaction, and insure, a permanent peace. 

Wc are, next to consider whether that 
peace would be attended with danger, or if 
it would be safe, sd as that under it we 
might remain happy and independent ! 

These are all questions, the discussion of 
which we shall endeavour to anticipate in a 
way that may be of some utility, for as the 
parties' at war, (between them,) rule the 
world, the reconciliation cannot be ef- 
fected oft sound principles, or in a perma- 
nent way, without stipulating for grand 
objects. 

It is not at all impossible, nor even im- 
probable, that France might conclude a 
treaty, with the terms of which she would 
by no means be satisfied; such was the 
treaty of Amiens, and such would have been 
tfce treaty that Mr. Fox proposed by Lords 
Yarmouth and Lauderdale ; and such would 
bulimy peace that does not give to France, 
tbat. i?» tthe Continent of Europe, a footing 
on the Continent of India. 

Any peace without that will beevanessent 
and illusory. 

The. commerce of India has been to Eu- 
ropean nations an object of ambition, and a 
cause of war, from the time of Solomon, 
when the Tyrians, Egyptians, Arabians 
(Babylonians), Persians, and Israel ities, 
all aspired at that lucrative commerce. 
' The conquests of Alexander, the Cartha- 
ginian wars, and at a later period, the 
contests between Venice and Genoa, and 
the Eastern empire, were chiefly excited 
by a desire to possess exclusively the" trade 
to India. 

At a later period still ;' after the ancient 
Channels, by the Desert and the Persian 
Gulpli, -or across the Isthmus of Swez; be- 
came of little importance, and the passage 
by the Cape of Good Hope was discovered; 
the Portuguese and Butch, and tijen the 



English and French, have had perpetual 
con* test s. 

If then, for a period of rather more than 
three thousand years, without regard to 
barbarism or civilization, the trade to India 
has embroiled so many nations, are we to 
suppose, or is it in -any degree like:y, that 
one single nation shall not only have the 
trade, but the territory Exclusively to it- 
self? No ; this is not to be expected ; and, 
if one nation has all the territory, though it 
may grant to others a liberty to trade, yet 
that will only serve as a cause of further 
contention, for the rest of the world will 
not be contented to accept as a boon that" 
which they consider as a right, or to hold 
by a tenure at will, what they consider as 
permanently essential to their welfare and 
prosperity. 

That the Continent of Europe will ex- 
pect this participation is certain, and that 
if they do not obtain it by treaty, they will, 
strive to obtain it by force, or by other 
means, so tiat no treaty in which a partition 
of India does not form a part will be se- 
cure, or of long duration. 

Here the subject branches out intoanotner 
consideration. Will such a partition not 
lead to the total loss of India to Britain , r 
Will the partition itself (the price of peace) 
not give occasion fo^r other wars, and in- 
crease that interference of interests which it 
is intended to avoid? 

Those are important questions ; yet, un- 
less they are discussed, it is in vain to talk 
of peace on general terms, or on that flimsy 
basis that was treatedon at Amiens ; or by 
Lord Lauderdale, at Paris ; or that is 
spoken of by some, and written about by- 
others, who seem to ■ think that the island 
of Sicily, or the Danish fleet, or some 
other object of little mportance, is the great 
bar to peace. 

The fact is, that in respect to commerce 
in a general sense of the term, England a*nd 
France are "by no means rivals*; wines, 
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^Iran&es. fruits, and the produce of her 
soil, are her staple articles of export, and 
we furnish neither, but consume a pre at 
deal of all, so far from being rivals there 
Me ought to trade like friends. Again, our 
exports consist of manufactured goods, such 
as France never will send forth on equal 
terms with us, a)id such as it is not her 
object to manufacture either equally cheap, 
or equally perfect ; go that here, also, we 
are not rivals ; but when we begin to speak 
of colonies, or foreign possession, the case 
is quite altered, and there wk are rivals. 
Yes. There Britain and the Continent of 
Europe are at issue, and there can be no 
blinking of the question. 

Wc think, with Mr. Burkc{ that there is 
no piety in the fraud that conceals danger, 
or gives to a nation a temporary but peril- 
ous security. 

"We cannot have a secure and permanent 
peace, without ceding some part of India, 
and a temporary peace would be more 
dangerous than a continuance of war. 

If the question was to let France have 
some part of India, and Holland, and Portu- 
gal, as formerly ; or by a new arrangement, 
to let Russia, Sweden, Denmark, and other 
nations participate, it might be well enough, 
but that is not the question — The question 
at this time is, to let France, that is the 
Continent of Europe, acting in one mass, obtain 
a footing in India. 

There) are in the present, as in most other 
cases of difference, two causes of variauce : 
thatis, there are two obstacles inthe way of 
peaces The one is a real obstacle — rivalship 
in commerce; the other is a jealousy and 
animosity, arising from circumstance* of a 
temporary nature, and that may be done 
away. ' 

The 6rst of those, as we have already 
mentioned, is the trade and territcry to 
India, the only thing Britain exclusively 
possesses ; the second is the vexation that 
the French feel, at believing the British 



government still to be misled by emigrants, 
and excited to irritation, and a very dis- 
agreeable feeling with reaped to those who - 
now enjoy power in France. 

As unfortunate persons it Is paiuful to 
speak what may add to the sufcriags of 
the emigrants ; bat where the welfare, not 
only of one nation, or of two nations, but 
of the world, is at stake, we must do our 
duty to the best of our power, aad state 
the case as it is. 

The first misfortunes of the revolutio*, 
undoubtedly were connected with the emi- 
gration, and the open hostility of those who 
took up arms, was even leas offensive thaw 
the bitter irony, the aftected contempt, and 
the scarcasms of which the new rulers, their 
laws, and all the.n actions became the 
objects. 

The nobles, with litkv and decorations, 
in the midst of adversity, cootiimrd that 
spirit of persiflage, that is absolute torture 
to a Frenchman, and England protected, 
paid, and encouraged those men. 

At a certain period, humanity required 
this : geuerosity continued what humanity 
began ; but there is a measure even in mad- 
ness sometimes, and there ought always to 
be some prudence in whatever relates to the 
peace of a nation. 

During the last peace, the emigrants gavn 
great offence to France ; the more so that 
a great part of those very men are spies 
upon the English^ovemment, and exaggerate 
the circumstances into which they are hired 
to enquire. 

It is not necessary to be deeply Acquainted 
with the theory of the human mind, to know/ 
that there is net a more rankling, or invete- 
rate animosity, excited by any circumstance; 
than by the sudden elevation to wealth 
or power on the one hand, and the sudden 
sinking from rank and splendour into poverty 
on the other. 

When this happens amongst people 
scarcely at all connected, and no vajs at 
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variance in interest, still the feelings are 
disagreeable ; but in the present case the 
matter is still worse, for the estates of those 
very nobles, who were reduced to indigence, 
formed the principal basis of the newly ac- 
quired fortunes, .so that the animosity in 
this case had a real foundation, and it was 

proportionally violent and severe. 

i 
Aft the same time, then that it will become 
t$natter of enquiry, how the interests of the 
two nations may be made to agree, it may 
be proper, and certainly it will be wise, to 
remove any disagreeable feelings that stand 
ia the way of reconciliation, N 

Bach are the preliminarylconsiderations 
with respect to peace, if peace is to be de- 
sired, bat that is a consideration of another 
* tart; fer-as<aa» been a '-ready said, the ques- 
tion of peace or war is totally subservient to 
that of the lasting jfrosperity of this country, 
and its independence as a nation. 

The circumstance of the continent of Eu- 
rope forming only one mass, whether direct- 
ly hostile to England or not, is one attended 
with great danger, we ought then to Con- 
sider whether a state of war or peace is 
most likely to consolidate or to break that 
formidable mass; and it is in this way, 
that, in our opinion, the expediency of war 
or peace is to be discussed. 

One thing is certain, that mankind never 
will, for any long period, submit to those 
privations and inconveniences with which 
the war is at the present moment attended 
osi the continent. It is also^pretty certain, 
that the fear of the French diminishes, and 
thai the desire to break the connection in* 
creates, and, therefore, it probably is for 
oar interest to continue the war, and let 
fsss* progress go on for some time longer* 

[ft bt ccntmttd m our next.} 



LEWIS XVIII. AND FRENCH 
PRINCES. 



NO man of common sense can 
avoid anticipating a difficulty that 

must arise, relative to the supposed 
great, and, in some degree, real con- 
nection, between the government ef 
this country and the prince* of the 
House of Bourbon, 

It is evident, that the present ruler 
of France, both hates and fears the 
members of that Family. This was, 
written in characters of blood, in the 
wood of Vincenncs, on the body of 
the murdered Duke D'Enghein ; ,and 
there is, also, another proof in the 
discussions with Lord Whhworth, 
previous to the commencement of 
hostilities, that the connection with 
the emigrants coupled with, the con- 
duct of many amongst them, has ex- 
cited a considerable degree of ani- 
mosity. We call the attention of our 
country to that subject ; we are sorry 
that it is necessary to enter upon the 
personal conduct of Lewis XVIII. 
but that act which he imprudently 
committed in his declaration, has made 
him, if possible, more obnoxious to 
the French nation than even the worst 
of the Stuarts ever were to tbej>eop!e of 
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England,' and as this is not generally 
known, it is with that view we have 
inserted the following letter* 
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I-ETTER FROM THE EDITOR OF 
^ ANTICIPATION TO LEWIS XVIII. 

/Sin, 

IX addressing yon on a subject, 
that according to your known opinions, I 
mean to treat in a way that will not meet 
* with your approbation, I must beg leave to 
state my manner of feeling towards yoar 
person and family.* 

If any expression, either of disrespect, 
or unbecoming levity, or familiarity escapes 
me, it mast be from mistake, not from in- 
tention — Misfortune In all cases is sacred, 
bjit when rank, splendour, and greatness 
fall, something like reverential awe is in- 
spired ; withme it is to, and I should be the 
last man in his Britannic Majesty's domi- 
nions, to say any thing bearing the feature 
of hostility to Lewis XVIII. 

As an object of British hospitality and 
generosity, I approve highly either of 
royal or parliamentary munificence ex- 
tended toward you; and even oppressed 
with expences as the nation is, I should be 
sorry to see economy or reform begin by 
withdrawing from you what is necessary to 
support, in some degree, the dignity of the . 
House of Bourbon. < 

Having said so much, I mast proceed to 
observe, that there are some considerations 
neither of a pecuniary nor of a personal 
nature, bnt of much higher importance, 
that press upon my mind : when I say of 
much higher importance, I mean far su- 
perior to any considerations that relate to 
the expellee that may result to this country, 



from any pension that it may become English) 
munificence to grant, or a prince of your 
rank and dignity to receive. 

Lest you should for a moment suppose 
that it is the fear of giving oflencc to the 
person who sits upon the ttfrone of France, 
that I consider as the great and important 
consideration, I must begin, by saying, that 
it is not $ for I hope Britain will never 
be dictated to on such an occasion. 

You cannot, Sir, be ignorant that you at 
this time stand in a situation that is singular 
in the extrem* ; and you cannot be ignorant 
that (to use the appropriate and very signi- 
ficant and phraseology of your own country) 
your are the most uuenvttuent pe n m mgt c* Em- 
tv£*\ * not so much from the claim yom 
maintain to the throne of your ancestors, an 
from the manner in which you maintain that 
claiaw~a~To your manner of doing that, I 
attribute, in part the misfortunes of your 
country, and the prolonged miseries of £u~ 
rope. 

If I am wrong-, it wiH be important to 
set me right — If I am not wrong? it will be 
highly important that the affair shoal* be 
properly understood. 

It cannot have escaped youT notice, *5ir t 
that your manifesto, or declauatioSt, 
made twelve years ago, has produced the 
most, baneful effects, as, since then, every 
country in which you have taken up yon* 
residence* has become the peculiar obje ct 
of hatred and conquest to the French* Yet 
after all this, you. come ovec to England* 
not as a person invited, or ackn»wleefe4* 
but trusting to Englisk generosity forpetv 
mitting you to remain, though, by ikt t iii r s f* 
of those by whom yon are surrounded, that 
circumstance throws considerable 



• Un ptrsoMge Urn incommode — That is, on* 
who occasions trouble to all around. 
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meats in the way of a peace with France ; 
an object in itself sufficiently difficult, and 
by many very earnest!?, desired. 

The declaration expressive of your will 
and intention if yon should mount the throne 
of France, " To re-establish the ancient 
form of government entire, as before the 
revolution, and re-instate the emigrants in 
their estates,** though founded on a claim 
of hereditary right, was in reality a virtual 
«fcfir«f»ff y inasmuch as it declared your de- 
termination to restore that which was both 
morally and physically impossible to be 
restored ; and if it is necessary to express 
'the fact in terms still more strong, it ren- 
dered you and your family, once so much 
'beloved by the majority of the French 
nation., more feared and abhorred than the 
most obscure usurper from the most distant 
corner qf the universe. 

It was that declaration and your per- 
tinacity in wishing to compel the French 
nation to retraae its steps ; to undo all that 
it had done ; to unsay all that it had said, 
and wade through fields of blood, to make 
the sound bonmrabh (humbly ask pardon) 
at the feet of the insolent emigrants, 
that raised the steps by which Napoleon 
mounted and seated himself on the throne 
of- the Bourbons. 

If the substance of your declaration was 
inconsistent with your interest, the moment 
at which it appeared was not more aus- 
picious. France was at that time con- 
vinced that a republic, in so populous, 
so extensive, and turbulent a country, was 
a mere chimera; that liberty and equa- 
1.ITT were only words by which the people 
were led astray, and still groaning under the 
recent tyranny of Robespierre, they thirsted ' , 
after repose, and sighed for the return of 
regal government ; when your advisers, with 
a degree of arrogance and folly to which 
it is difficult to give a name % and for which 
it is impossible to account, persuaded you 



to promulgate that declaration, which put 
an end, for ever, to the possibility of 
your restoration. 

The history of makind, which; indeed, is 
unfortunately by little else than a record of 
the errors, follies, and vices of men, affords 
many examples of sovereigns on their thrones 
trampling on the people and binding them 
to their will, but it was reserved for you, 
Sir, to shew the example of a prince driven 
from his native land* dictating the terms on 
which he was determined to mount a throne 
he never had filled, dnd that too in direct 
opposition to the people he aspired at 
governing. 

But whether you were madly obstinate 
or ill-advised ; is not the most important 
question. Let us look at the consequences. 

From that moment you have become an 
object of hatred and terror to the French 
nation ; and your manner of expressing your- 
self was sO positive and pointed, that there 
is no hope of any change in your opinion; 
so that unless the French people can re- 
solve on another terrible revolution in. your 
favour, you are for ever excluded from the 
throne of France ; and, consequently, until 
every nation disclaims your cause, France 
cannot enjoy repose, and the dynasty of 
Napoleon, though he be a Coi^ican^nd a 
stranger is preferred to that of a prince of 
the House of IJourbon whp, at such an ex- 
pence, would restore the ancient order of 
things, and the estates of the emigrants. 

It is now too late to enquire with whom 
the error originated ; but a nation when it 
errs has some right to be tenacious, an;d 
with force in hand, cannot be expected to 
retrace its steps, merely to have the honor 
of replacing an injured family, supposing 
the injury admitted and acknowledged, 
) which has not been done) but even if there 
were an inclination of that sort, the inflex- 
ibility of the- other party, 'would be an ex- 
cuse for refusing to comply. 
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Having, Sir, in this voluntary, and, per- 
mit me to say, unnecessary manner, shut 
the door to your return, and destroyed a) 
hope of your ever ascending the throne of 
your ancestors i why do you no' hasten 
to put au end to uucisiness and misfortunes 
of mankind, by a formal and voluntary re- 
signation of a right, which is now become 
an insurmountable reason for exclusion ? • 

Perhaps* those wise and worthy charac- 
ters who surround your person, may still 
be willing to flatter and deceive you ; their 
interests and vanity may lead them to hide 
the truth, which is, that you neither can 
-do justice to yourself, to the other branches 
•of your family, to your own country, or 
to the world, without abandoning a claim 
to the throne of France, founded on here- 
ditary right. When that right existed, 
previous to your declaration, it might have 
been modified and adapted to the disposi- 
tion of the parties ; but whilst you live 
that is impossible. Renounce that right, 
and then you ma) have some chance 5 while 
you claim it you can have none, for yon 
<have attached to it a condition with which 
the French people never will, and never 
can comply. . 

What made the English resolve to take 
•King William the First, then Queen Ann, 
and, lastly, George the First, in prefer- 
ence to the direct line of princes? why, 
because they got quite free from the question 
of hereditary right, aud with it of that 
disposition to maintain those prerogatives 
which the Tudors had possessed, which the 
Stuarts inherited, and which, after the 
Restoration, they constantly struggled to 
restore* 

Charles the Second, when an emigrant 
prince like yourself, was more wise and 
more moderate in his declaration than you, 
though he 'was neither famed for wisdom 
nor moderation; but his. brother James, 
more like to you, considered it as a point 
of honor to maintain the religion and pre- 

No. I. Yol. ]. D 



rogatire of his ancestors, whether it wm 
agreeable to the nation or not. Yot know 
the speedy termination of that struggle, 
and the misfortunes he entailed on his pos- 
terity. 

As you have committed an act that has 
connected the claims of the House of Bour- 
bon with the ancient order of things and 
the restoration of emigrant property, yoa 
might see that the only way left it to 
abandon your claim of right, and then yoa 
may have some chance of mounting the 
throne, but now you have none. By giving 
up your claim of right, you get debarrassed 
of your arrogant, odious, and ill-timed de- 
claration ; by preserving it, you keep that 
weight attached to it which must sink you 
to the bottom. It would, with respect to 
yourself and all the princes of the House of 
Bourbon, be wise to renounce a contaminated 
claim, which, as it now stands, is a real 
cause of exclusion. To your country and to 
the world it would be an act of justice. 
' So long as you maintain your right, the 
ancient orders, the restoration of the emi- 
grants estates, and the return of the Boiuv 
bons, are inseparable in tae opinion of 
the French people ; and, I believe, I do 
not say too much, that though the restoration 
of the Bourbons, it itself and upon proper 
conditions, would be agreeable to a great 
part of the nation, yet, accompanied with 
those terms, if the most detestable monster 
on earth were to defend the throne from 
such an occupant, he would be considered 
as a protector by the French. 

Your family has been unfortunate, Sir, 
and you have been imprudeat, in a way 
that renders that misfortune without a re : 
medy, unless by giving up all right to 
reign, you throw yourself on the generosity 
of the nation, arid by disincumbciing your- 
self of your unwise and arrogant preten- 
sions, open the door you have so impru- 
dently shut. 

I have now said, what not only in wis* 
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dom you ought to do for yourself, but in 
justice to all nations ; as to your own nation, 
you are the terror of France, and pre- 
serve Bonaparte on his soat, -which might 
Otherwise be overthrown, or the occupant 
be numbered with the Kobespierres, Dan- 
tons, Brissots, and others, who have been 
the scourge of France. 

In counselling you to give up what you can 
jiever occupy, while you preserve a claim, 
tut what you may, perhaps, if you abandon 
it, I do not expect to alter your opinion, 
or sway y our judgment, already s*o decidedly 
declared ; but I have two thing9 to add, 
that if you will not remedy the evil those 
■who have it in their power so to do, may. 

But, Sir, as you still keep surrounded 
t>y the same men who have misled you, 
it is to those who have a power to influ- 
ence your conduct in another way that I 
must speak. In this, I have said enough 
to* prepare both you and them for a very 
serious consideration on the subject.' 

The Editor. 



MONOPOLY AND HIGH PRICES OF 
PROVISIONS, 

In calling the attention of the legislature 
to <»his subject, we intend to convince our 
rulers from facts, that neither the landlords 
nor tenants are the persons who have raised 
provisions to the p repent high price, but 
that there are a set of intermediate persons, 
•who pocket immense gains, and that such 
persons have started up within the last half 
century. 

As the subject is very important, and will 
require long investigation, we shall, in the 
first place, begin with facts relative to the 
frice cf bread, not only because that is the 
most essential article, and regulates all the 
ctfrcrSf insomuch that Dvwn Corn, Down Horn, 



is an old proverbial expression; but that it 
is capable of being investigated, so as to 
give a positive result better than any other. 
In short, with regard to bread, we trust 
that we shall be able to produce proofs, 
as well entitled to produce conviction, as if 
the subject were a question in geometry. 

We shall begin with observing that the 
price of flour used formerly, that is, pre* 
vious to the middle of the last century, to 
bear a certain natural and constant propor- 
tion to the price of wheat, but that now the 
price is nthhtr natural nor constant. 

One quarter of wheat weighs 480 lbs. and 
produces in genera], 420 lbs. of flour, that 
is a sack and a half, the sack being 280 lbs, 
The bran and pollard, (that is the outer 
and coarser parts of the wheat that are se- 
parated in the operation of grinding,) weigh 
601b, and are sufficient in value to pay the 
ex pence of grinding. So that the natural 
and unvarying f rice of flour, should be a sack 
and a half for the price of the quarter of 
wbeat. It is true, that the sack of flour 
produced is only fine flour; the half sack is 
what is termed second; so that, therefore, 
a sack of fine flour, and half a sack of se- 
cond, should be":- old for the price of a quar** 
ter of wheat. 

As this is a very important fact, and as 
we assert it positively*, it is necessary to 
produce complete and undeniable proofs} 
we. first, therefore, appeal to the registers for 
the price of bread, from which the price 
of flour can always be found exactly, and 
then by comparing the prices of flour and 
wheat for the last seventy years, we shall 
see whether what we say ft true or not. 

"When we have shewn the error, we meat! 
to point out a simple, efficacious, and safe 
remedy, and in so doing, we expect to merit 
the thanks of all good men, from the first 
landed proprietor in the kingdom to {lift 
poorest labourer. 
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THE FOLLOWING IS A TABLE/OF THE 
ASSIZE AND PRICE OF BREAD FOR 
SEVEXTY-O.NE YfARS. 

The undermentioned statement is an accu- 
rate extract of the price of the quartern 
loaf, w%eaten bread, at the commencement 
and conclusion of the several mayoralties 
therein stated, from the year 1735 to Nov. 
9th, 1806, as entered at the town clerk's 
office, Guildhall. 



Dates 
Nov. 9tb. 



Mayoralty. 



Price of Qu. 1-eaf 
Wheat en Bread. 



1735- . 

IV3G , 

1?3T , 

17S8 , 

1739 , 

1740 , 

1741 . 

1742 , 

1743 . 

1744 . 

1745 . 
UM . 
1747 4 
1Y48 « 

1749 , 

1750 . 

1751 . 

1752 . 

1753 . 
1754 
1755 . 
1756 

1757 . 

1758 . 

1759 . 
H60 , 
1781 , 
1762 . 
1783 

1764 . 

1765 ". 

1766 . 
1767 

1768 , 

1769 , 

1770 < 

1771 , 
1772 

1773 . 

1774 , 

1775 . 

1776 , 
1777. 
1778 
1779 
1780 



Williams 

Thompson 

Barnard 

Perry 

Salter .., 

Parsons 

Godschall 

Willmott 

Westlcy 

Marshall 

Hoare 

Bonn 

Ladbroke, .. 

Calvert 

Pennant 

Cockayne . • , 

Winterbottom 

Gaseoyne 

Ironside. . .j, 

Janssen 

Bethell 

Dickenson ... 

AsgUl 

Glyn 

C bitty 

JJlackistou .. 

Fludyer 

Berk ford 

Bridgen 

Stephenson 

Nelson 

Kite 

Harley 

Turner 

Beckford 

Crosby ' .. 

Nash 

Townshend 

Bull 

Wilkes _ .. 

San bridge 

Hallifax i . 

Esdaile 

Plumbe 

Kennrtt • . . 

Lewes 



5-fc 

s* 

H 
H 

5 

a 

**' 



«i 

5 

5 

s* 

5 

•a 

5£ 
6 

«J 

7 

8 

8+ 

«4 
6 

8 

n 

8 

$4 

6> 
l\ 
<* 

H 



1781 

1782 
1783 
178-1 
17H5 
1786 
1787 
17*8 
17S9 
1790 
171)1 
1792 
1703 
1794 
1705 
1796 
1797 
1708 
1799 
1«00 
1801 
1802 
1S03 
ISO! 
1805 
1806 



This table only shews the average, but 
that is what is most useful to know. For 
the information of those who are curious, 
we state that in 1743, Bread was for the last 
time, two weeks at 4d. the quartern loaf.— 
In 1756, it rose for four weeks to 9£d. — Tn 
1795, was five weeks "at Is. 3d. and during 
the year 1800, at Is* IG;d. for four weeks. 

TABLE . 

OF THE AVERAGE PRICES OF "WHEAT, 
From tbt beginning of hit Ccv.tuxy to tbef resent Timt 



Plomer .... 


7 


Newnham . . . 


H 


Peckham .... 


H 


Clarke 


U 


Wrijrht 


H 


Saimbury ..^, 


6 


BumeH .... 


6* 


Gill 


G& 


Pickett .... 


7* 


Boy doll 


7J 


Jiopkfns .... 


el 


Sanderson .... 


7t 


Lc Mcsurier . . ' 




Skinner .... 


Curtis .... 


1»* 


Watson .... 


»7 


Anderson 


Pt 


Ghn 


8 


Combe .... 


13 


Staines .... 


17* 


Earner .... 


10J 


Price 


10 


Perrinjf .... 


10 


Pe re hard 


is* 


Shaw .... 


m 


Leighton .... 


is* 





£. 1. d. 


1700 to 1710, 


2 7 2£ 


1710 - 1720, 


8 4 111 . 


1720 - 1730, 


2 5 1| 


1730 - 1740, 


8 Hi 


1740 -«. 1750, 


1 15 2 


1750 - 1760, 


2 2 1} 


1760 -- 1770, 


2 5 10 


1770 - 17F0, 


2 4 54 


1780 - 1790, 


2 6 6 


1790 - 1800, 


3 12 


1800 - 1808, 


3 13 6 


We see, from this, that from the begin- 


ning of the century, to 


1790, wheat varied 


a little, but, upon the 


whole, did not rise 


a farthing, but rather 


fell; but from the 


year 1750, bread was a 


uaysTislng, as will* 


more plainly appear 


from the following 


tabic. 


\ 
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TABLE of COMPARISON shewing the Average Prices and the Pro- 
portion between the Quarter of Wheat, and of the Flour produces 
from that Wheat. This Table is made out from the two Former. 



YEARS. 


Prices of 
Quarter 

of 
Wheat. 


<** 

•si 

Or 


fe=§. Value of 
•g g 8 Loaves. 


• 
S <■> 

< 


* fa « 


3 3* 


Difference 
between co- 
lumns 7 and 9 


1 


'2 


3 


4 


5 




6 


7 


8 


9 


From 1730 to 740 


£. s. d. 
2 


d. 
5i 


♦120 


£. j. 
2 15 


d. 



15 


5. d. 

26 8 


£6 8 


£. s. d. 


1740 to 1750 


1 15 2 


H 


*120 


8 12 


6 


15 


24 10 


24 10 




1750 to 1760 


2 1 2 


6 


*120 


3 





15 


30 


27 8 


2 4 


1760 to 1770 


2 5 10 


6£ 


*120 


3 5 





15 


33 4 


30 8 


2 8 


1770 to 1780 


,2 4 6 


7 


♦120 


3 10 





15 


36 8 


30 


6 8 


t; 1780 to 1790 


2 6 6 


n 


*120 


3 16 





15 


40 


31 2 


8 10 


1790 to 1800 


3 12 


10 


♦120 


5 





18 


54 8 


48 


6 8 


1800 to 1808 


2 10 


11 


♦120 


5 18 





18 


63 8 


47 4 


14 8 q 



From these tables it appears, that at the 
beginning of the period, a sack of flour was 
two-thirds of the price of the quarter of 
wheat for twenty years together, which 
could not have been the case, unless what 
we have asserted were true, therefore w.e 
have the evidence of a long period, to prove 
that the natural price of the sack off our is two 
thirds of the p rict of a quarter of wheat. 

The present price of wheat, is about 71 J; 
and if all the flour was fine, the sack should 
be two-thirds of that, or 47£; but as there 
is half a sack of seconds, which is 2s. 6d. 
making 49s. 6d. for the price of fine flour at 
this time ; instead of which, it is 61s. that is 
lis. 6d. more than it would be if it preserved 
the old natural rule of proportion. 

The foregoing statement must convince the 
most credulous, that Bread is not raised to 
its present price either by the Landlords or 
Farmers, and therefore the Members of both 
Houses may see that it is both their inter- 
est and duty to look into the business j for 



the idea, that if Bread were to fall, the 
Tenant could not pay his rent, is not true as 
the] Farmer would not be a shilling poorer, 
if the price were at this time at 9£d. 
Ibis important article to be continued ivteklf. 



BONAPARTE'S POLITICS, 

The politics of this extraordinary ma* 
will make a subject of long investigation 
and remark, for they are extremely ex* 
tended in every direction ; but we at the 
present time only mean to advert to them in 
the general outline, after which, we shall 
come to particulars, the consequences of 
which we shall .point out. 

The views upon India, the subju* 
gation of the Continent, and the airiw- 
of England, are not by any means a se- 
cret, but many of the objects which are 
aimed at, are expected to be obtained by 
methods that are neither direct nor obvious* 



anticipation: 



ir 



Amongst the various means used by Bo- 
n a parte to conquer those who are intended 
by him for destruction, none is more uni- 
form, nor more complete, than that of his 
contriving either to bribe or calumniate 
all those who hare the most abilities amongst 
bis adversaries. — bribery he has employed 
with great success on the Continent; and 
the surrender of Vlv> the battles of Au- 
sterlitz, Jena, and Friedland, are the fatal 
fruits. In this country Bribery can do lit- 
tle, probably nothing further than to par- 
chase spies and obtain intelligence; but 
cslumny may do much ; though there are cer- 
tain characters who are beyond its reach — 
There are other men who ought to be beyond 
its reach, if services and merit could effect 
that in all cases, but services and merit 
must be attended with prudence, circum- 
spection, and above all, with favourable 
circumstances. Time and ciiance, which 
the wisest of men tells us happen unto all the 
human race, sometimes are favourable to 
character and sometimes not, so ^hat it not 
unfrequently happens that men who do not 
deserve it get praise, and that men wfio de- 
serve praise get censure, become suspected, 
and even are considered as guilty. 
\ It would be odious to select examples,' 
however we must, in following out this 
business, shew that much of the outcry in 
this country ^against certain men of known 
abilities, is excited by secret emissaries of 
the French ruler. 

Let any one consider the superior degree 
of rancour with which men of talents are 
persecuted, compared with the proceedings 
against men of no importance. Lord Mel- 
ville, Lord . vVellesiey, and Sir Home 
Popham, are examples of that? but your 
men of no abilities are not run down ; they 
are, it would seem, not worth hunting. It 
would be easy to name some examples, and 
we cannot do wrong in observing, that so far 
as it was examined into, the strange 'appro- 
priation of money by Mr, Steele, was of a 



worse complection than what was attributed 
to Lord Melville. 

Mr. Whitbrcad and bis friends, Mr. 
Paul and the noble Lord Folkstooe, who 
carries up the rear, may be very seriously 
disposed to serve their country ; but this 
they may depend upon, that tbey have served 
the rmler of France in a most essential manner. 

The French are great calculators and in 
politics they are extremely adroit, a 
word adopted from their own language, 
and for which there is no equivalent in the 
English tongue. 

Adroit implies a readiness and facility 
in doing whatever is useful or necessary to 
be done, in a way that answers the pur- 
pose intended. So that it is a most com- 
prehensive word. This same word adroit 
is no where to be found in English, and 
being thus copiously explained, we have no 
hesitation in repeating, that in politics the 
very adroit, and, indeed, much more 
adroit than profound. 

One great part of their calculating system 
is, to divide and disable their enemies be- 
fore they fight them ; and as tbey have been 
very successful in that attempt, it is un* 
necessary for us to aid or assist them in it, 
Their own plan js to encourage abilities 
and reward success ; they inquire nothing 
further about a man than a workman does 
about the implements of his labour.— r 
Can he do the bussiness well ? is always 
the question, and a very excellent mode 
of proceding it is, and sure to make their 
attempts successful, where success is pos- 
sible. 

If, in this country, we followed the same 
rule, (which by the bye, we only do in the 
navy) we should tower above the French* 
or at least succeed much better than we do ; 
(but of this hereafter.) At present, the bu« 
siness is to shew, that by the same rule that 
the French employ, encourage, and reward, 
this efficieta t productive, and successful merit at 

I home ; they make every effort to deprive 
their enemies of the same sort of assistance. 
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This is in the Cabinet, and in the Field, 
equally advantageous, and when we analize 
the victories of Bonaparte, we shall find, 
not (like the author of an absurd pamphlet, 
published in the name of General Du- 
fro crier) that he owes his success tocbance. 
On the contrary, we shall prove that he 
owes it to great foresight and aetivity ; but a- 
bove all, to his great care in employing art 
And stratagem, to weaken his ene- 
mies. 

Bribery, Corruption, and Calum- 
ny, are the means of doing it in private; 
and the rife balls that shot the immortal 
Nelson, the BRAVEPRiNcEof Prussia, 
and many other officers at the battle of Jena, 
prove how successfully they have done it in 
the field, and in what manner it was done. 

It is a^rcat misfortune that there are so 
many Trench emissaries in this country as there 
are, and that they have a means, by publish- 
ing, and by intriguing privately, of mislead- 
ing the country; and Bonaparte takes 
care to avail himself cf this. Many persons 
jpaid and protected by this government, are in 
the service of France, and the mask they put 
on, consists of nothing more than cursing 
Bonaparte, praising England and the Bourbons. 
This stupid, unmeaning *:mt, deceives those 
persons in this country, whose business is to 
-watch; and who, if they did their duty, 
would send such men, either back to their 
own country, or, if they will provide for 
them, do it in some place where they will 
not have it in their power to harm England. 

The "success ful, but simple and easily- 
assumed disguise of French Emissaries, re- 
minds us of the great pasteboard nose of 
Sampson Carasco's squire, which prevented 
Savcbcfrom knowing his next door neighbour. 

"VVc wish, and explicitly we express the 
wish, that government would watch the emis- 
saries of Franc t in this country; and we wish 
at the same time, that those patriots, who 
are so ready (no doubt with the best inten- 
tion) to attack men w ho have done good 
service to their country, and who might do 



it again, to reflect on the possibility of their 
lending an unwilling, but effectual aid to the 
bitter enemy of England* 

We are certain, that the bare possibility 
of such a thing would have some effect, but 
if they are determined to persist, let them 
do it like men, and come forward in a body, 
not leaving the defence of the English 
character, and the claims of the country in 
such feeble hands as those of Lord Folke- 
stone and Mr. Lushington. The talents and 
patriotism of the House, must be greatly 
fallen off, when men, who, in former days, 
would have been honoured in being per- 
mitted to serve as a sort of assisting myrmy- 
dons, become now the leaders in national 
questions ; for all questions respecting the 
public conduct of persons employed by 
government are national. 

The House of Commons used to be con- 
ducted much in the same manner with the 
war between the Greeks and Trojans. An 
able leader or powerful warrior , surrounded 
by a band of selected myrmydons, ranged 
victorious in the field, spreading desolation 
all around, until he met with another of a 
a similar description, and then wasjthe 
tug of war, then the battle was decided. 
Homer, in his inimiable {description, ha* 
painted this so well, that we still see, ay 
it were, his heroes fighting in this manner, 
and we see the noble Hector, unattended 
by his myrmydons and unarmed, attacke4 
by the fierce and enraged Achilles, in all 
his force. 

Such used to be the contests of our House 
of Commons ; now we find the case altered, 
and men rising up leaders in political mea- 
sures who, in former times, would have 
scarcely ventured to speak about a-bill for 
the regulation of stage-coaches or turnpikes! 
— why is this but because the men of real 
merit and abilities in the opposition are un- 
willing, and ashamed but not unable, to 
stand foremost in the captious contest. 

Of the plans of Napolicon to unnerve the 
government of this country, we shall be 
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able to gi e some strong proofs, but first, 
ft is necessary to give tbe general out line, 
one of tbe main traits of which is to* get his 
adversary weakened by private manoeuvres, 
in order that lie may be the more easily 
overcome. 

This is not a new manoeuvre and Oliver 
Cxomwell is reported to have practised the 
same with .success, but when virtue and fide- 
lity of the prime minister of Spain, baffled 
all his skill in bribery. 

On that occasion, the usurper sent for the 
keeper of Newgate, and asked, " If he bad 
any felon, under his care, who excelled in 
picking a lock ?" The keeper recommended 
one of a most desperate description, capable 
picking any lock that could be made, and 
who was at that time under sentence of death. 

The protector ordered the man to be 
brought into his closet, when he said to the 
cotidemed man, that he might have his par- 
den if he was resolute and obedient; if # 
he deceived, it would be known, and that 
nothing could save him. 

The culprit promised every thing, and was 
immediately furnished, with money and 
orders, to proced to Madrid, with a packet 
of papers, entrusted to a messenger who 
was to accompany him. 

The packet was on no account to be opened 
until they reached the capital of Spain, 
which when they had done, enclosed was 
found a plan of the king's garden, with in- 
structions to pick the lock of a certain gate, 
enter, and drop a letter, (enclosed in the 
packet, and addressed to the prime minister) 
*n a summer house in the garden. 

This was accordingly done, on an evening 
after the king and the minister had been 
walking in the garden, and the letter was 
found and carried to the person, under whose 
controul the palace and garden were placed, 
who, glad of the opportunity, delivered it 
to the king. 

When opened, the letter was found to 
contain an order to bearer, on the Bank of 
rtnkt fir ten tbm&d *«w* sterling, with I 



thanks to the minister for his services, 
signed Oliver Cromwell. 

The King of Stain was thunderstruck* 
and could not even then believe that his 
minister was false ; but it was suggested, 
to send the order fur payment to the Hank 
of Venice, and if paid, it was clear there 
was no deception, the sum was so consider- 
able. The order was presented and paid 
without a question being asked. The honest 
and incorruptible minister of Spaiu soon 
after disappeared, and his fate is still a 
seeret, but the crafty Oliver succeeded in 
doing Spain a secret injury, proceeding on 
the same plan that has long been followed 
by Bonaparte. * 

By French intrigue, the Arch- 
Duke Charlits of Austria, (one of the 
ablest and bcsfgenerals of the age), lost his 
credit at the court of his brother, and was 
dispatched to Italy, when he should have 
been at the Ulm, in the place of the infa- 
mous Mack, with the brave Prince Fer- 
dinand. By Tnntb intrigue, the peace of shts- 
terlit* was concluded, and Russia obliged 
to retreat, when not Austria, nor Rus- 
sia, but Bonax'arte, and. his army were 
danger. Those who should have fought, 
begged for peace; and they who wanted 
peace, dictated the terms. 

By intrigue and corruption, whole 
regiments of Prussians were threwn into 
confusion at the battle of Jena, and a road 
opened in their array for the French to pe- 
netrate, and get into the rear. By FUencii 
intrigue, Genial Btungsen was removed, 
and by an intrigue, more singular and suc- 
cessful still, the- Emperor of a{l tbe Russia:, - 
the Prince ConstarAine, and tbdr guards, were in 
a sort of honourable custody at Tilsit, when that 
fatal treaty was signed, that has sealed tbe 
fate of the Continent of Europe. 

Thus, by the force of gold, well applied, 
and by intrigue, does Napoleau obtain his 
ends, more than by force of arms, or fight* 
ing ia the field. 

[To be continued in our next ] 
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MARQUIS WEL LESLEY. 

pMYiotrs to the legislature entering 
upon this investigation* we wish them to 
keep In mind, that the system 0ft be English 
Gowntmtnt, is the paramount consideration, in 
judging of the conduct of the Governor CeruraL 

If that is not taken into account, we know 
that every person, who has had the chief 
power in India, since the first time that we 
obtained leave to build a fort, to protect 
«nr factory, and to establish a military 
guard, has been to blame. The whole sys- 
tem has been one of aggrandizement, and we 
have encroached on the Native Princes near- 
ly in the sane way that the European Set- 
tlers have done on the Indians, now confined 
to the back Settlements of America. 

The only difference is, we have conquered 
the mild inhabitants of Ancient India, and 
that the Settlers in America expelled the 
native, but rude and savage Indians of the 
New Country, from the inheritance of their 
forefathers. 

The governments may be both right, or 
they may be boih tOrong, at present, 
we shall not attempt to decide 'that 
question ; but, in either. case, those employ- 
ed is execute their orders, are not to be 
considered as culpable. 

As a case in point, of a very strong na- 
. ture, and of a very recent date, the services 
and merits of Lord Catbcart and Admiral Gam- 
tier, at Copenhagen* were approved of, and ac- 
knowledged, by those who disapproved, in a 
very decided manner of the expedition. 

It may, perhaps, be said, that the case 
. differs in this, that the governors general of 
|ndia have frequently acted without particu- 
lar instructions, and sometimes in contradic- 
tion to them. To this the answer is plain. 
Tlpe distance renders it absolutely necessary 
, for those who govern in India, to have a dis- 
cretional power and to act according to circumstan- 
ces, and what they think necessary for the 
preservation of our establishments in that 



country. If they acted on any other prifl- 
ciple, unless the Directors and the Board 
of Coutroul could be furnished with the 
means of flying to India, on a Hypogriffe, 
like one of Ariosto*s Heroes ; or were 
endowed with the gift of seeing into future 
events, the Governor General must have 
that power. 

It was on this plan, that Governor Hastings 
was vindicated,' by a writer assuming 
the signature of Albanious, who first 
blunted, by fair arguments, the eloquence 
of a Burke and a Sheridan. 

We have not time in this number to enter 
into the particulars of this question, but we 
shall in our next, and only now for the sake 
of justice and consistency ,request parliament, 
not to impute to a successful instrument, what, 
perhaps, is owing to a wrong system 
adopted by the government, that it is 
his duty to obey, and that he has obeyed 
in such a manner, as to receive both honours 
from the king and f banks from the parliament 

Let the thanks be rescinded and a vote 
of censure be passed on a grant of honours, 
if the principle is not adopted which we 
have laid' down. For such ought, in that 
case, to be the first step towards inflicting: 
punishment. 

As to the preliminary torture of accusa- 
tion, procrastinated without proof, we con- 
ceive that to be highly improper; and we 
know perfectly well, that if such a measure 
could be adopted with regard to our best 
commanders, and ablest ministers, it would 
have a most essential effect on the interests 
of England. 

Our last article will illustrate the case, 
and in our next number, we shall enter fur* 
tber into the subject. . 



WE are compelled, from want of space* to defer 
several articles of great Importance till next week. 
The deductions that arise from the Tables of the 
PRICES of BREAD and WHEAT, the 
ORDERS of COUNCIL, MARQUIS 
WELLESLE Y, CALL/*- PAPERS, etc. 
xvili certainly appear in cur next number* 
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BAST INDIA AFFAIRS. 



E are highly pleased to find that mi- 
sitters hate anticipated the wishes of the 
public, by proposing to establish a com- 
mittee for investigating the affairs of the 
East India Company* 

The high respectability of the members 
of that committee, gives us every reason to 
•hope that the business will be completely 
gone into, and produce a beneficial effect. 

We know perfectly well that there is, 
however, always danger from such com- 
mittees being led to attend more to details 
of little importance, than to general prin- 
. ciples on which the business really depends. 
iThe committee will find the company 
No. II. Vol. 1. E 



deeply in debt, its sales greatly diminished,, 
its expences increasing, and a volumi- 
nous and true report may be made on the 
subject; but a remedy is the object, and 
that is to be found by discovering the cause ; 
this we shall state truly, and in. a way that, 
so far as we know, has never yet been 
done. 

. The radical cause of the great expen- 
diture, and ^consequently of the debts of the 
East India Company, is the absurd and 

UNNATURAL MANNER in whkh lti CHAP- 
TER has been granted, and the articles of 
which it consists. 

By absurd and unnatural,, we mean what 
is contrary to the nature and eights of 
things. It is contrary to right, to justice* 
and to the nature of things, that a company 
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should make dividends, without regard to 
the profit made, or the loss incurred, inas- 
much as no dividend ever ought to exceed 
the profits for any length of time, and there- 
fore when there are no profits, there should 
be no dividends, except the trade is reduced, 
and 'be dividends are taken from the ori- 
ginal capital, 

If an individual lives above his income, 
he must be ruined, and that is just the same 
thing as making dividends to a greater 
amount than the profits, or when there are 
no profits. 

The. India Company divides 10J per cent, 
independent of profit or loss ; but it is ne- 
cessary to explain the meaning of 10£ per 
cent, in this ca»e, * 

The original shares were of £ 1000, but 
they have risen to ^2000, sometimes a little 
more and sometimes a little less, so that in 
reality the 10J per cent, is 5£. We do not 
wish the public to be misled, by. thinking 
that the proprietors divide so enormous an 
interest upon their capital as 10£ per cent., 

Ifaving explained this in a fair, candid, 
and undeniable way, we shall next shew the 
advantage of being a proprietor of India 
stock. 

There are about 2500 proprietors who 
have a right to vote, and upon the most 
severe contests, something under 1700 pro- 
prietors have voted on a question, so that 
900, or even less, have always bad the pa- 
tronage of India. 

No effort, either of directors or proprie- 
tors, could increase the dividend one shil- 
. ling, nor could any negligence diminish this 
| dividend, the watoral and necessary 
j consequence of which has been, and is, that 
they manage their affairs without any par- 
ticular view to the general gain or loss on the 
concern. 

Jiaving stated this,St is necessary to say, 
(and we shalt prove it) that the patronage, 
or, in otner Words, the appointment to of- 
fices, h worth more than £500,000 a 



year ; from this it naturally occurs, Ihat the. 
proprietors and directors look to patronage 
and not to profits in a regular way, for 
their advantage. 

, . We are told, that places are not -disposed 
of for money, but if for favouritism, relation- 
ship, or interest, or whatever term may 
be given to it, the same consequences arise, 
and we bind ourselves to prove, in our next 
number, that the value is above £ 500,000 
a year. 

The .consequence of this is, that the com- 
pany (that is, the directors and proprietors) 
make every effort to inert *se exptnets in the 
establishments abroad, in order that they 
may oblige their friends and proteges. 

It is true, that bribery and. selling of placet 
arc supposed to \>e out ef the question, and 
we will not pretend to say, that any of the 
lucrative appointments are ever sold ; but be 
that as it may, the patronage is worth more 
than the dividends amount to, it is worth 
an immense sum, and it happens unaccount- 
ably enough, if places are given away with- 
out fee, reward, interest, -or any other 
motive than merely on account of merit, 
that there are sometimes very warm debates 
in the Court of Proprietors, about the 
amount of salary to be given, when those 
proprietors who wish for economy and a 
small, salary, are generally in the minority. 

The debate about the Governor of the 
Prince of Wales's Island, was carried on 
with great warmth, and a vast number of 
proprietors, and some of the directors, were 
forgiving him a very high revenue, and were 
greatly offended that some others wished to 
be less munificent. 

It may appear, as if the person intended 
for the place, had friends who wished t» 
pay him largely, out of a desire to reward 
merit at a rate higher even than necessary ; 
but it is so uncommon a thing for a number of 
tradesmen to do this, that such a fact is not 
easily credited. 

.Another mode of explaining this is, that 
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the rich tradesmen who form the Court of 
Proprietors, feel that they are sovereigns of a 
country, far more populous and extensive 
than the British islands; they feel that 
their servants are in the place of princes, 
and of the great and honourable of the 
earth. The Great Mogul, whose revenues* 
only a century ago, amounted to thirty-two 
millions sterling a year, (a sum at that time 
nearly equal to the revenues of all the 
sovereigns in Europe ;) is to the Company 
no more than a whipping top to a school 
boy, or a cast-off mistress to a man of 
fashion. Feeling then, very naturally, as 
sovereigns of the first class ; the General 
Court composed of merchants, old maids, 
soap, boilers, ship-wrights, sail-makers, and, 
others of various descriptions, naturally 
wish to support their dignity in that 
capacity, and soar with great propriety 
above the. prejudices of tradesmen or me- 
chanics* 

Those sovereigns of India may easily be 
conceived to feel themselves interested in 
preserving their dignity, as in so doing, they 
can, moreover, oblige their friends, without 
taking one farthing from their own pockets* 
Now* as there are two explanations, one 
very difficult to conceive, and the other 
very easily understood, I think we must 
stick to the latter, for we are bound to be- 
lieve, bribery or selling offices are altogether 
out of the question. 

Now for the consequences — We have the 
authority of Lord Melville, about sixteen 
years ago, (when he was Mr. Dundas, and 
president over India affairs,) for believing, 
that the fortunes the servants of the company 
remitted home annually, amounted to onentil- 
&», and at this time it must bi nearly double ; 
at the same time that the luxury and splen- 
dour supported by those deputy sovereigns, 
those representatives of their imperial mas- 
ters, in Leadenhall- Street, "n that country, 
is great beyond conception. The soap- 
boilers, and sail-makers, ami ship-chandlery 



themselves, would be astonished at it, and no 
doubt -their pride wonld be gratified, when 
they found their representatives living in 
such splendour. Bat, alas I gentlemen, her* 
ends the splendid picture. The gold is 
all off the gingerbread, the moment we ob- 
serve, that though the native princes of India 
are dethroned, and the inhabitants taxed 
to the amount of more than £ 15,00^,009 
publicly, (besides private exactions }) 
yet that the great sovereign company .is 
sinking in debt," borrowing on usury, and 
both morally and physically in a state of 
corruption, decline and decay. 

W« all know that the native pri ces 
lived in great splendour upon the revenue s 
they collected. ; We are certai/i that Eng- 
lishmen understand better how. to collect 
taxes, in a productive manner, than any 
otheY people ; yet, in our bands, the govern- 
ment does not, on the whole, pay Us ex- 
pences. 

As one proof in p'oint of this, it may be 
remembered, that Tippo Saib, the sovereign 
of Mysore, was obliged to cede a large 
portion of his country to the company in 
1792, and to give his two sons as a M*i*of 
pledge for the payment of a large sum of 
money. That pfthce, however, redeemed 
his children from captivity, amassed- im- 
mense treasures, supported his rank, and 
was able, in about seven years, to renew 
hostilities. In our hands now, his country 
occasions debt, instead of accumulation of 
treasure ; and similar to this is the case in 
every part of India. 

As the charter is nearly expiring, it will 
be very easy to remedy this order of things ; 
let us look the danger in the face, and 
geek for the proper cause where it is to be 
found. 

The system of patronage and of dividends 
without regard to profit or loss, is the too* of 
the evil, and let that root be pulled up, for 
the Consequences to this country are terrible. 
~In««r next and following xumbert we 
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thall explain this, and only now observe, 
that oar possessions in India enrich indi- 
viduals, but impoverish the nation, as well 
as bring upon us many enemies, and 
many expences, from^wars undertaken to 
preserve them, and keep other European 
powers away. 

We hope that this subject will be viewed 
in that great-minded way that such an ob- 
ject deserves, and what is more, requires ; 
for we shall never have peace, this country 
will never be safe or well while we alone 
are masters in India. India is to England a 
very dangerous posses&lon, of that we al- 
ready spoke, in the article of General Po- 
litics in our last, and it cannot be too seri- 
ously attended to by those who have the 
interest, the welfare, and even the safety 
of this country at heart. 

At all events, let matters be fairly inves- 
tigated, and the affairs of India put upon a 
plan that will not let the system of indivi- 
dual advantage be preferred to the general 
interests of the country. 

[To bi continued in rar next*] 



OBSERVATIONS ON Ma. ROSCOE's 
PAMPHLET, entitled, " CONSI- 
" DERATIONS ON THE CAUSES, 
" OBJECTS AND CONSEQUENCES 

* " OF THE PRESENT WAR, AND 
" ON THE EXPEDIENCY, OR THE 
," DANGER OF PEACE WITH 
" FRANCE— BY WILLIAM ROS- 
" COE, ESQ." 



Until we had read Mr. Roscoe's late 
publication on the question of peace and 
war, we could scarcely have conceived 
how a man of talents and literary merit 
could write so much and say so little to the 
purpose. 

«hall first give his preface, in order 
♦he rest of the work. 



" The reader must not expect to find the 
" following pages filled with recriminations 
" against the French people and their ru- 
<( ler. I leave it to the consistency of those 
" who have been uniformly hostile to the 
" cause of rational liberty, and the constt* 
" tutional rights of the subject in this coun- 
" try, to abuse the despotism of France. 

" It is to my countrymen, and not to our 
" adversaries, that I wish to address myself ; 
" to call upon them by every motive that 
" can actuate good men and good subjects, 
" to attend, at this momentous crisis, to their 
" own real interests* to dissipate those ex- 
" aggerated apprehensions which seem like- 
" ly to plunge us into the very evils whieh 
" they dread ; to awaken the people to a 
" just sense of the importance of the great 
" cause of political morality ; to remind 
" them that the faults of the government 
" are the faults of the people ; the honour 
" of the nation their honour, and the dis- 
" grace of the nation their disgrace ; and 
" to induce them to feel, that the conscience 
" of a nation is in the bosom of every ho- 
" nest man" 

From reading this advertisement prefixed 
to the work, we are prepared to find some- 
thing bordering on praise of the French and 
their leader. The caveat put in against re- 
crimination, in the very beginning, shews 
the impatience of the author to'set his reader 
right on that head ; but why the same 
writer should seem so anxious about what 
he calls the great cause of political morality, 
it is difficult to conceive. 

Does Mr. Roscoe mean to Insinuate (for 
surely he cannot assert) that the French 
and their ruler are exemplary for their po- 
litical morality ? If Mr. Roscoe were not 
in a sober serious mood, we should think 
this a sort of persiflage, a sort of irony, but 
he convinces us very completely in the course 
of his work, that it is not at all uf that na- 
ture $ that he seriously admires and esteems 
the French, and has withdrawn his regard 
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from the people of bis own country $ for 
as he tell* us, that the faults of the govern- 
ment are the faults of the people, conse- 
quently, the people are guilty of all those 
actions which he finds to be so highly re- 
prehensible, since he ceased to be a member 
of parliament, and his friends were dismissed 
from the presence of their, master.. 

We are told, in elegant and intelligible 
language, that the people of England were 
virtuous, wise, and good, till the morning 
of that day, that Lords Hawick and <3ren- 
▼Ule, and their companions were dismissed, 
but that ever since they have been iniquitous 
and vile. So far historical fact — and it is 
t very plainly hinted, that the only way for 
the guilty people of England to amend their 
ways, is to put his friends again in place 
as before; then will the people be a 
spotless, virtuous people ; then will they 
feel their iniquities washed away, as if the 
river Jordan, had run over the country, and 
laved the land. 

There is, however, a sort of inaccuracy 
in the expression of reminding the people, 
that the faults of the government are their 
faults, which could not have been expected 
from the pen of so able a writer. How 
does Mr. Roscoe know that the people ever 
did know that of which he pretends to 're- 
mind them. To us it appears to be rather 
a piece of new information altogether ; and 
if it were only from the circumstance of 
our still preserving a national spirit aria* 
character, and that we very frequently, 
of late, have changed our masters, we should 
be inclined to question his being right. We 
are not sufficiently enlightened to know that 
we are good and bad, just as we happen to 
change our masters. We cannot acquiesce 
in that cameleon-like morality, for we did 
not feel that we underwent any such violent 
changes in our ways of thinking, when the 
cabinet was changed. 
If we credit this fanciful writer, the con- 
> of alltije honest men in the nation, 



are to be affected by a change in the cabi- 
net, in a way similar to the brains of a 
madman at the full of the moon. 

it is t r3 reputation of the writer that 
renders this pamphlet deserving of atten- 
tion ; for whatever a writer of reputation 
maintains will pass current with a great 
number; it is, therefore, of importance, 
whenever an autnor of that description 
produces any work on a subject connected 
with the prosperity of the people, to exa- 
mine whether it is likely to produce good 
or evil. 

The pamphlet before us, is written 
a good deal on the same plan with a 
pamphlet, that appeared at the time that 
the Foxites and Grenvillites came into 
power, entitled " The State tf the Natiem 19 
That work, however, said little about the 
state of the nation, and a great deal about 
the errors and ignorance of Mr. Pitt, and 
those who acted with him. Our readers 
will remember, that about the same time, 
the new ministers told us, that we were 
ruined by the blunders of those who had 
preceded them; that they, in short, were 
on a bed of thorns, and they manifested 
their uneasiness, and proved the beggared 
state of the nation, by a constant succession 
of feasts and galas ; and so prepossessed were 
they of the efficacy of such remedies, that 
one of the plenipotentiaries sent to Paris, 
was a superb turtle, escorted by a King's 
messenger ; though the Prince of Benevento 
refused to see so novel a species of ambas- 
sador. 

The pamphlet of Mr. Roscoe, is ft politi- 
cal hoax ; like the State of the Nation, it is 
nearly all employed in praising his own 
party, and blaming their opponents, very 
little of the work being dedicated to the 
real subject of peace or war, on which he 
never enters, until his pamphlet is in the 
wane,' and has entered on its last quarter; 

Mr. Roscoe, in discussing the causes ' of 
the war, supposes a very large party in 
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this country stimulate the government from 
•elfish motives; and he is abundantly se- 
vere In his accusations. Some persons 
would say they are illiberal $ others, that 
they are void of christian charity ; and all 
must agree, that they are ill-natured * But, 
nevertheless, we are disposed, in this case, 
to vindicate Mr. Roscoe; for the whole ac- 
cusation, with t few changes In the mode of 
expression,) but nothing altered in the mean* 
log,) may be found in Tom Paine's Rights 
•f Man, written at the time he wished all 
people to rebel against those who governed 
them. 

As we dare not give thtf words of Tom 
Paine, we shall give those of Mr. Roscoe. 

" That reconciliation, which was a just 
*' cause of satisfaction to the true friends of 
44 their country, was however regarded by 
44 those who could sacrifice its best interests 
" to their own exasperated feelings and 
" mercenary views, with dissatisfaction 
44 and abhorrence. Among these were 
" some of the adherents to the late order of 
4< things in France, who after having found 
44 an hospitable shelter in this island, em- 
44 ployed themselves in exctting-the public 
44 indignation against the Frenoh people 
44 and government. In this their object 
44 was manifest. As they had no share ei- 
44 ther in the dangers or the expence of the 
44 contest, its termination was to them no 
44 cause of rejoicing; but, what was mere 
44 to the purpose, the establishment of peace 
* ( defeated those hopes of a restoration of 
" that favorite system of feudal vassalage, 
44 and that prospect of retaltatioSi, which, 
44 during the continuance of the war, they 
," had never ceased to indulge Another, 
44 and a still more formidable party, con- 
44 sisted of the innumerable bands of journ- 
44 alists and hireling writers, who feed 
" upon the credulity and fatten upon the 
44 calamities of a nation; men who flourish 
44 most in the midst of tumult $ to whom the 
" disasters of the country are as v valuable 



44 as her triumphs, a destructive battle as 
44 a rich harvest, and a new war as a free- 
44 hold estate. Nor was the number small 
44 of those who having been accustomed to 
44 derive their emoluments from the con- 
44 tinnance of the war through the endless 
44 ramifications of office, plact, and pension, or 
44 by the more lucrative means of contracts 
44 with governmtnty were thoroughly dfssatis- 
" fled with the pacification, and looked 
44 anxiously forwards towards fresh causes 
44 of disagreement. The united efforts of 
44 these if reconcileable enemies to the gene- 
44 ral tranquillity were not without effect. 
44 Their reiterated clamour* appeared like 
* 4 the public voice. Scarcely were the 
44 preliminaries of the treaty concluded, 
44 than new grounds of hostility were dis- 
44 Covered \ every provocation that could 
44 excite the dormant passions was inces- 
44 santly called forth $ . and the same minis- 
44 ters who had concluded the peace, were 
lt loudly required to break a treaty which 
44 they could not disavow, and to cut the gcr- 
44 dkan knot. Instead of endeavouring to 
44 heal the wounds of war, ny a conciliatory 
44 conduct towards the French people and 
44 government, the English press continued 
44 to pour forth against them the most un- 
44 restrained abuse; and by these means the 
44 combustible* were prepared for a new 
44 explosion. 

The persons arraigned, are emigrants, 
news writers, and contractors, placemen, 
and pensioners. These latter are the same 
whom Mr. Paine accusses in a similar way, 
but we cannot see with what justice, because 
their emoluments are not augmented by 
war; on the contrary, they have been dimi- 4 
nished by it. 

As to the contractors, it is certain they 
gain by war, and probably private interest 
may lead them to wish for it; and undoubt- 
edly, they are very active in turning it to 
their advantage, but we still do not see any 
reason for-acensing them of having fomented 
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hostilities $ neither do w« lee how they bad 
my thing in their power that way. 

With regard to the journalists, we blame 
ind lament with Mr. Roscoe, their offensive 
language to the French government; and 
ire do blame the pacific and mild lord Sid- 
month, for not having moderated it, as well 
ss for not having suppressed the emigrant 
journals, about which we shall speak here- 
after. There are other methods besides the 
rigour of the law, by which such irritating 
productions might be kept in checque— 
agreeing perfectly with Mr. Roscoe, on 
the impropriety and imprudence of permit- 
ting such publications; still we cannot con- 
tider a fresh war, as to journalists a freehold 
state. Neither will we allow that those 
/ri tat ions wore the cause of the renewal 
>f hostilities. To say so is to libej the good 
ense and greatness of mind of Bonaparte. 
*hom he has told us, he would take under 
lis special protection. It would be rather 
in arbitrary proceeding, and little consistent 
mh political mouality, (those words 
emind us of Godwin's Political Jus- 
ice) to put in requisition all the youth of 
France, from the ago of 16 to 24, in order 
o punish Peltier and the Morning Post, for 
heir impertinence. We cannot, therefore, 
link so meanly of Bonaparte, as to believe 
im guilty of so despotic, and at the same 

me so contemptible a -measure. 

India was the object of Bonaparte ; for 
hat it was he wanted Malta ; for that he 
cut Sebastian! info Egypt; for that the 
rar was renewed; and for that also the 
ar is continued ; and till that is in some 
ay or other adjusted, peace of a durable 
iturc, is impracticable. 

It would be useless to follow Mr. Roscoe 
brough the historical part of the causes of 
le war, in which he has constant ly mistaken 
le scaffold for the pile ; the alleged pretext 
<r the real motive. 

England bad been over-reached in the 
eace of Amiens, as Russia and Austria? to 



whom Malta was to %e delivered up, had 
sot contested to tako charge of it. The 
designs of Bonaparte on India which be* 
came more evident, and* his eontlnsal in- 
fractions ps his peaceable aeighboars, were* 
the cause on oar side for the renewal of 
war. On that of Bonaparte, the cause 
was a determination to role every where; 
and to suffer so contradiction. 

Had Malta been given »p to Russia and 
Austria, he could very easily have got 
possession of it from them, hut when he 
found that England was aware of his intes* 
tion, he had no other chance of- effecting 
fcis purpose but by renewing the war. 
- After Mr. Roscoe attempts to make si 
believe, that the journalists, and contra- 
tors, and placemen, and pensioners occs> 
sioned the war, he very dearly thews that 
tbty did m tucb rbiaf. 

The English ministry not having complied 
with the requisition made by France, about 
the journals and the emigrants, Monsieur 
Talleyrand, he says, made no reply; " bat 
" proceeded with great solemnity to in- 
" quire, ' What tvart bis Majatft intaalm 
" * with respect m (be roatvstion of Mslta? 
" a subject, which, for upwards of six 
" months, appears to have been entirely at 
44 rest. This inquiry his lordship trans* 
" mitted to the British ministry, and the 
" answer of Lord Hawkesbury affords a 
" new proof of the importance attached, as 
" well by the government of this country, 
" as by that of France, to injurious language 
" and fake aspersions. After taking a rf- 
" view of the acquisitions made by France 
' * since the signing of the preliminary arti- . 
44 cles of peace, and contending * that his 
44 * majesty would have been warranted, 
44 * consistently with the spirit of the treaty, 
44 4 in claiming equivalents for these acqui- 
*•* * sitions, as a tmnterfotie to the augmentation 
44 * of tbe power of France^ he declares * that 
" ' iiis Majesty was willing to have waved 
44 * the pretensions he might have a rigfrt 
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«« « to advance, of this nature, and have 

" .'carried the treaty into-efect, had not 

" • the very extraordinary publication of 

" < the report of Col. Sebastian! attracted 

"<< the attention of his Majesty's goven*- 

«« 'meat. That this report contained the 

•« « most unjustifiable innnuatums and charges 

« ■ against the officer who cmnmanded the British 

« * forces in Egypt, and again* the British army 

•• * in that quarter; insinuations and chai- 

" « ges wholly destitute of foundation, 

** * and such as would warrant his Majesty 

« ' in demanding that satisfaction, which 

•* * on occasions of this natnre, independent 

«' « powers, in a state of amity, ha/ea right 

•* fc to expect from each other. That this, 

" « which was the report of an accredited 

" ' agent, disclosed views in the highest 

« ' degree injurious to the interests of his 

" « Majesty's dominions, and utterly incon- 

" ' sistent with the letter and spirit of the 

•« « treaty of peace.'* 

«« This communication immediately led 
«« the way to the very extraordinary in- 
« terview between Lord Whitworth and 
«* the first consul, which will long be 
" remembered as an unique proceeding in 
" diplomacy. - The French ruler, after la- 
" meriting, ' as a matter of infinite disap- 
" ' pointment to him, Uiat the treaty of 
" * Amiens, instead of being followed by 
*' 6 conciliation and friendship, had been 
" * productive only of continual and increas- 
." c ing jealousy and mistrust,' enumerated 
" the several provocations which he had 
«« received from England. In the first rank 
" he placed * the non-evacuation, by the 
" « British government, of Malta, and Alex- 
" ' andria, as they were* bound to do by 
«« « treaty,' and declared, • that no consider- 
/<■ ' at ion on earth should make him acqui- 
«" esce ; and that of the two he would 



" * Lord Hawkesbury to Lord Whtt- 
< worh, Feb. 9th, 1803. 
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« ' rather see the English in possession of 

< « the Fausekeurg & Amme than of Malta. 

" He then adverted to the abuse thrown 

" out against him in the English pubii< 

" prints $ but this, he said, ' lie did not s< 

" * much regard, as that which appeared u 

" ( the French papers published In London 

" * This he considered as much more mis 

" ' chievous, since it was meant to incite tl 

" « peopleef "France against him and bis government 

" * He acknowledged that the irritation h 

" ' felt against England increased daily ; bt 

" * cause every vdnd which hlew from Englan 

u * brought netting but enmity and hatred again 

" « him. France, he observed, had an arm 

" ' of 480,000 men, to be immediately con 

" * pleted, and all ready for the most de 

" c perate enterprizes. England had a fle 

" * that made ber mistress of the seas, 

" ' which he did not think he should be a 

" 'to equal in less than ten years. Two su 

*• ' countries, by a proper understandin 

" * might govern the whole world ; but 1 

" * their strifes might overturn it. He sai 

" ' that if he had not felt the enmity of t 

" ' British government on every occasi 

" * since the treaty of Amiens, there woJ 

, " ' have been nothing that he would not ha 

■" * done to prove his desire to concilia! 

" * participation in indemnities as well as ininl 

" ' ence on the Continent; treaties of commd 

" * in short, any thing that could have %\i 

" * satisfaction and testified his friendsn 

" * Nothing, however, had been able 

" ' conquer the hatred of theBritish govfl 

" « ment ; and therefore it was now conn 

" * the point, whether we were to h 

" ' peace or war. To preserve peace, 

" ' treaty of Amiens must be fulfilled ; the at 

" c in the public prints, if not totally i 

" * pressed, at least kept within bounds, 

" * confined to the English papers ; and 

" * protection so openly given to his bitti 

" ' enemies (Georges and others) must 

" 'withdrawn. If war; itwasnecesi 

u ' only to say so, and to' refuse to fulfi 
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•* * treaty.' To these and many other obser- 
** rations ot the first consul, Lord Whit- 
«* worth very justly replied, that, * after a 
** ( war of such long duration, so full of 
" f rancour, and carried on in a manner 
" c of which history had no example, it 
*• * was but natural that a considerable de- 
*• c gree of agitation should still prevail; 
44 4 but that this, like a swell after a storm, 
*' * would gradually subside, if not kept up 
" • by the policy of either party. That 
" * he Would not 4 pretend to pronounce 
" ( which* had been the aggressor in the 
" ' paper war, and which was still kept 
" ' up, though with this difference, that 
44 4 in England it was independent of the 
" * government, and in France its very act 
44 4 and deed.' 

44 From this interview it sufficiently ap- 
44 pears, that whatever might be the subject 
" of discussion, one principal cause of dif- 
44 ference and of exasperation, wastheabu- 
44 sive publications on each side the water, 
44 upon the priority of which Lord Whit- 
44 worth did not think it expedient to pro- 
" nounce." 

How Mr. Roscoecan say, after the con-* 
venation given, that one principal came of 
difference and exasperation was the abusive 
publications on each side of the water it 
is impossible to conjecture* when Bonaparte 
said, he would rather see the English in pos* 
session of part of Paris than of Malta, and 
that the treaty of Amiens must be fulfilled. 
If this is not a clear proof that Malta'and 
the non-fulfilment of the treaty of Amiens, 
were the causes of the war,what does it mean ? 
We do not think this' point now of much 
importance tt* discuss, but we think it proper 
to shew how Mr. Roscoe reasons, and what 
conclusions he draws, in order that those 
who are inclined to give him implicit cre- 
dit, may be induced to examine a little be- 
fore they pin (their faith to the skirt of his 
garment. 

[To k oath** m mr next.] 
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TO THE KDlTOft OF AUTIoMlTIOX. 



Sim, 



London, 16*4 March, 1808. 



'About two years ago I got the enclosed 
prospectus printed, but sickness prevented 
my applying to the humanity of the public 
on the business ; and now that I see a paper 
begun, on a plan that patronizes whatever 
is done with good intention for the benefit 
of mankind, I beg your insertion, as a 
preliminary step to my making it generally 
known. 

I have no interested motives in It, for the 
management would naturally devolve on 
persons of rank and importance, and it 
would be regulated without fee or emolu- 
ment ; but I shall be at the first expence of 
printing, and applying to some one . of the 
royal family to patronize so good a thing. 

The plan has been shewn to numbers of 
respectable persons of both sexes, and has 
been applauded with enthusiasm; and, 
tnough there are persons who from depra- 
vity of nature, or from temptation, go wil- 
lingly astray, yet this will prevent a very ; 
numerous class from destruction, who now 
go astray from necessity. 

Your obedient servant, 

w. p: 

___ * 

.With the above letter came the following 
paper, printed by Mr. Glendening, Hatton- 
Garden, and signed by the gentleman whose, 
initials we now give; but so unexception- 
able does the plan appear to us, that we 
have the greatest pleasure in inserting it, 
and if established, we request to be the first 
subscribers for five guineas. Now that the 
town is full of company, we advise him to be- 
gin, and he will stand high amongst those who 

* have benefitted the human race. To be ge- 
nerous in giving is not sufficient, -more de- 
pends on the way in which it is done, and 
we freely do confess, this plan seems one of 
the best we ever heard of, both from the 

I good it may &o, and the smallness of the 

H expence. 



so 
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AS YLUM FOR FEMALE SERVANTS, 
foiPthe PRESERVATION OF 



LUMF 
VIRTUE, 



u As to prevent misfortune Is generally 
more easy, and always better, than to re- 
medy it, thrre can be little doubt, that in a 
country where the charitable disposition of 
the wealthy is great beyond example, the. 
Institution now announced and recom- 
mended will meet with patronage and sup- 
port. 

" Female Servants, a very numerous, 
and by no means unimportant, class of so* 
ciety, are, in London, exposed to unexam- 
pled hardships and dangers^ and almost to. ter* 
tain ruin, by the circumstance, tjiat when 
they quit a place of service, they have no. 
means of obtaining lodgings at a reasonable 
fate, or amongst respectable people, To 
associate with the vicious, and to run in 
debt, are almost inevitable*; so that 
pressed on the one hand by want, encou- 
raged by bad example, and stimulated by 
bad counsel, the unfortunate female yields 
to necessity, and is undone, 

" The operation of this cause is rapid in 
to Its progress and of vast extent, and gives 
Vsfle4o a regular course of corruption with 
females af this description, whose ruin is 
- • ■ . 

* c • It is only in certain parts of the 
town that angle women can get lodgings at the 
price of 2s. 6d. or 3s. a week, generally with 
tome gin drinker , who perhaps only gives her. 
Half a bed. The ready money is soon gone ; 
the clothes are pledged, and if the unfor- 
tunate woman does not procure service 
before that is done, loss of virtue and total 
ruin ensue. The real expence of lodging 
a single woman, will he but 8d, a week in 
London, if' proper measures are taken, but 
at present dear lodgings with bad company 
cost 10 or J2 shillings a week, at least,- to 
Ions; as the servant's mosey lasts. 



almost unavoidable, +. gy this, not osrty 
the unfortunate individual* an deprived of 
virtue ant} cat off (torn happiness, but the 
public, at large suffers by trading it difficult 
to procure gpod and honest servants, 

" Let him who can, describe, in pathetie 
strains, the misery of toe deserted female, 
betrayed by the deceit of man, cat off from 
the world and from hope, and left, to peris* 
on a bed of straw ! Let him awaken ia the 
bosoms of the humane, sentiments of pity, 
that are honourable to tame who feel, bat) 
useless; to those who saner i be. still bat 
paints solitary and rare examples of misery, 
compared with those that, ane produced by 
a much shorter operation in this immense 
metropolis. Individual instances of such 
misfortunes are the necessary consequences' 
of the imperfection of human nature, arising 
trom the weakness of one and the wickedV 
ness of another. Let oar task, he different % 
let it be iq turn the attention-of the public 
to an evil that is immense ia its extent, 
arising not from the immutable laws of na- 
ture, not from the imperfection entailed on 
the human race, but from tit bad arrangement 
of society, and therefore capable of a remedy, 

" We do not wish to make tears How that 
are honourable to the heart bu*47*KLBS% 
to the object i w« do net wish to excite 
ana vailing pity, bat to procure for the atV 
fluent, the supreme felicity of saying a {neat, 
number of their fellow creatures from de- 
struction, and, to procure for, those their, 
fellow creatures, the means, of preserving 
their innocence, of which means they are at, 
present.denrived, by a combination of cir* 
enmstaaces, t^atare disgraceful amongst* 
virfuqusand enlightened jpaple. 



" i Yoang pffftat arriving from the* 

country, are no lets .liable ta gangers to** 

| servant! oat of place, thoag h those dangers 

are not precisely of the same sort. Th*} 



proposed Insiituliea will remote them alio, 
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•• Fort^Vtljr ofefe* villi* Wr 
The evil is real and great, tjie existence is 
*cneraMy, fctowa, and. the rfmefy U far 
from difficult «, 

•* A meeting of the protectors of female 
virtue will bf catted try advertisement, 
when the particular* of the plan* and calcu- 
lations 09 which i% i* founded* will he sub- 
mitted to tjiem, It will then appear, thai 
without ostentation or show, or any .very 
great expence, tnore evil may be fnmmgd 
in one year, than could he tej**4ied.ia a life 
time." 
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PRICE OF BREAD AND OTHER 
PROVISIONS. 

We were just about resuming our cal- 
culations, and drawing the result to lay be- 
fore the public, when we received a letter, 
signed " Aw Old Bam*," full of very in- 
teresting matter, confirming all that we 
have said, asm farther explaining some 
circumstances of; which we before were 
Ignorant, hut which would confirm our 
•pinion, if c on c i l iati on werewanted, where 
the de m o nst r ati on is positive. 

As, however, the old baher's UnVrmatlon 
will be effectual in strengthening public 
•pinion, we have thought it best to let 
that subject remain tilt next week, that we 
may. avail ourselves of what his letter eon- 
tains, when we shall certainly resume the 
subject. " * 



ORDERS . OF C0 V%C*J» 

It is aetfcamstancr, certainty te be* la- 
mented* that both in *h* morai aadpbyti- 

» ■ ■'■ ■ ■ » t i n m i t 

** • A calculation of the exnence will he 
fireo with the prospectus, 



cni wet learned** Car disorders saw fens* 
natty iMWUtoas-und disagneable. 
.. dm e narM h* m edi ri nss for preserving nr 
rs*t<Qxis*bomw health, there are tew that 
are not onfessjee either te the taste er the 
•4 Mnw of them am so te both. 

Children wee cannot balance the nd+ 
vuntnje of health against a disagreeable 
draught resist such m ed ic i n es, but te these 
adapts who know the benefit, the taste and 
smell are objects of no consideration* 

$he orders in. cound)* taken la theuv 
selves, ana certainly highly disegaeeableaad 
utconveokat, ant if the. advantages are 
deniefc it is at easy te baraneue upon theft 
onagers, at to descant en the dssmgteeable 
odour of eM ^ /W a. 

To consider) this subject* we must look at 
theul^saate, not aft the kamedktfe effects o* 
the orders in ceaVril, and find whether they 
are likely, to produce the change in eonti-' 
nental politics that was intended. 

So much has been said with regard te par* 
tfculuf regalationst and^e little conclusion) 
drawn, that we tbidh the better and more) 
satisfactory way will be, te view the subject 
in its grant andrgeneral outline, taking inte> 
account the effect already produced* %o fat 
as. itis yet known. 

The intention is to retaliate on Bonaparte* 
for. his. shuttlng'the ports of the Continent 
against Bmgsand* by shutting those ports 
against all* the world, and- this cannot be 
dene by blockading each port individually, 
hut' by. a general maritime and temporary ' 
pqUce er regulation, to effect which is the 
business of the orders of council* 

Thai they, have done so is evident, from 
the. tonduct ef Bonaparte, who, that he 
may. net appear coerced, and that England 
may, not, derive any gaia, has excluded all 
colonial produce by an express decree, 
tberehyptnalnf ,* total end, as far as he is 
able, te general navigation, * 

This itnot a voluntary, but a forced men* 
sure on the part ef Bonaparte, and the cen- 
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ttouciscc ii 9 tint the people est the Continent 
arc deprived of many of taete things, de» 
eestar y to the enjoyment of llfe-~coiee, 
sugar* drugs, dying materia*, and many 
other articles, are totally excluded; and 
the state of coercion to Which the people are* 
Jeept, Is highly painful. Add to this, teat 
Russia, and other countries, are unable to 
dispose of their superfluous produce, and 
thereby the finances, both • of individuals 
and of the state, miserably deranged. 

Such are the effects of the orders of count il 
on our enemies. That we feel some inconve- 
' ' ntence ourselves, is not to be denied; but 
that is pot the question—the question is, 
Whether tho inconvenience produeed to the 
nations on the Continent, is not likely to 
bring on a peace on proper terms, or to put 
an end to that submission to France, that 
converts the whole of the ^pntinent into an 
engine .of war[ wielded by Bonaparte 
against this nation ? 

There, can be no doubt that the state of 
the Continent it one that cannot continue, 
and even the enemies of the orders of coun- 
cil must allow that, but they have argued 
in a very silly manner, for they have dwelt 
merely on the immediate inconvenience to 
ourselves, which nobody doubts, and no one 
will deny. 

Taken fairly, the discussions shew that 
there are no serious objections; and the in- 
telligence received from the Continent, and 
from all parts of the Continent, shews that 
they produce very evident effects, of a 
nature to give great hope, and such as were 
aimed at producing by the measure, they 
therefore deserve the highest approbation ; 
and even that intricacy that has been com- 
plained of we find unavoidable— we only 
wish that a penalty were attached, to con- 
suming in this country, French wines or 
brandies, or any article imported from 
France, that is not already in the kingdom— 
our case, is serious, our enemies hate brought 



ft on, tad we must find effectual medns of 
•topping their career. 

• • [ft be ctttimud In *tr next.'} 
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THE ARMY. 

As our business Is to aid by Anticipa- 
tion, all sucb measures as are likely be 
adopted ; and to suggest such as we think 
ottGHT ought to be adopted ; so, also, it is 
our duty to give our reasons against the 
adoption of such plans as are supposed to 
be in agitation, and not likely to be pro- 
ductive of advantage. ' 

We know that his. Royal Highness the 
Duke of York, ever since he has been 
commander in chief, has done every thing 
in his power to ameliorate the state of the 
army, and it is said a measure Is -now' in 
agitation for that purpose, by suppressing 
all individual aumy agents, and taking 
the whole into the hands of government, by 
establishing a Gift an al Agbwcy Office, 
in the immediate bands of government. 

. Well intended as this may be, and speci- 
ous as it appears on the first blush of the 
business, we are convinced that it will be 
attended with great embarrassment and with 
innumerable inconveniences. 

^In the present* way of transacting the 
business,- the- army agents ate responsible 
for their general conduct, but they have an 
opportunity and a power of granting to par* 
ticular officers, and in . individual cases, on 
their vutn respeutibiiity. and at their pxoa risque, 
such accommodations and advances as they 
think safe or proper. 

We must also say, that we are certain 
they are constantly in? the habit of doing- 
so, to the great advantage rf partkalar tjficers, 

the gepfal benefit rf tbe.*erwke y and without 
any inconvenience to the public. . t 

If a general office is established, all such 

facilities must immediately ceace, and every 
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transaction will be incumbered and retarded 
by those forms and nilesjthatare indispensa- 
ble, when' the public employs servants to 
transact buisiness in an official way. 

Shakespeare makes Hamlet, (Prince of 
•Denmark.) speak of the insolence of office, 
as one of the great miseries »f human fife \ be 
even ranks it equal with the law's delay, and 
a higher rank • it. would not be necessary to 
assign, to any thing that harrasses man, 
under the form of negotiation. 

But we do not go quite so far, and without 
speaking of the . insolence of office, which 
is not a necessary, though a common evil, 
we will insist upon it, that the necessary and 
unavoidable delays of office, where every 
thing must be correct, is a very great griev- 
ance^ and to be avoided as much as possible. 

Where. man acts with man, on hu» own 
responsibility, and at his own risque, and 
the mutual interests are arranged, by a dis- 
cretional power in the parties, things go on 
with smoothness and conveniency. We 
can support this assertion by that high au- 
thority, of Dr. Adam Smith, the learned 
and profound author of the Wealth of Na- 
tions. 

In the present way, the great number of 
agents who are rivals to each other, act like 
men in free trade,- not like men who enjoy . 
a monopoly. That is, they exert them- 
selves to accommodate their customers, as 
far as they think they can do it with pru- 
dence, and farther it certainly would not 
be desirable that they should go. . 

In a general agency, there will never be 
either the will or the power for any sort of 
accommodation. It will partake of all 
the inconveniencies of a monopoly, without 
any of the advantages. 

We have not time to go, in this number, 
at greater length into the subject, but we 
shall return to it ; and, in the mean time, 
appeal to all those who understand the 
true principles of political economy, if 
what we now say is not well founded; we 
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therefore hope that the matter will be duly 
weighed before it is attempted Repeating 
our decided opinion, that far fr«>m bring a 
beneficial, it will be a very inconvenient and 
disadvantageous measure, both to the officers 
of the array, and to the public. 

To he continued in our next. 



OF INCENDIARY WRITERS. . 

We have long seen, with grief, that there 
are a number both of periodical writers And 
pamphletiers who make it the r business 
to calumniate persons in high life, and in a 
particular manner the younger male branches 
of the royal family. 

We are not unacquainted with the motives 
of some of those persons, neither are their 
modes of founding their speculations un- 
known to us, and we wish to set the matter 
in its true lighL 

The same love of scandal that creates in 
small societies so much misery and often seri- 
ous misfortune, operates, on a national scale 
in a different way, and those persons who are 
from their rank objects of public attention, 
are frequently seized upon as objects of 
accusation. It appears, that there is a 
great disposition to encourage such sort of 
calumny, from a secret pleasure that it 
gives to the general class of readers. 

We leave to those who study the philo- 
sophy, of the human mind, to inquire into 
the cause. It is . sufficient for us to be as* 
sured of the reality of the fact. 

This disposition at all times, and in. all 
countries, sufficiently strongly implanted in 
the human breast, has acquired a new 
degree of strength and vigour since the 
French revolution began, supported and 
enforced by the assertion, that the rich op- 
pressed 'the poor, and that the. rulers of a 
country are always the nutural enemies of 
the people. 
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T he overthrow of the French monarchy 
was chiefly effected by the prorogation of 
•uch principles ; and as a preliminary step 
to the destruction of the monarchy, the 
king, bis family, his ministers, the judges, 
and all those in power were objects of 
calumny and abase. 

Notwithstanding the fatal consequences of 
this, and the unexpected and unwelcome 
termination ofthc a flair, there are still, in 
this country, persons who follow the very 
tract of the writers who ruined France, 
and by way of establishing liberty have 
plunged it into a degree of .despotism of 
which history gives no example. 

There have of late appeared a variety of 
publications against some df the younger 
branches o£ the royal family ; and by the- 
very appearance, and the impunity with 
which the writers are allowed to proceed, 
they are calculated to inspire fin opinion, 
that they are fohnded on truth'; but those 
who think so, do not know the real cir- 
cumstances. 

The writers of tho?e patajphlfets, have not 
abilities sufficient to procure themselves 
bread, unless tfiey write in this maimer, just 
as the Billingsgate fish woman, cati only ob 
tain attention by baths, vociferation, and 
obscenity. 

There is amongst tfceht, one, wbo calcu- 
lates thus, and his calculation may stand 
good for the whole fraternity* it Is as 
follows — 

If I write on any ordinary subject, my 
talents will not procure me bread. — If 
I attack any* of the Royal Family, I shall 
get money ; and, though I have little to 
say-, yet, by means of a good striking 
title, large print, wide lines, and lafgie 
margins, I may make a book that wiH sell 
far a good price. If I am not noticed, it 
is "well. If I am prosecuted*, it will be 
better still ;' and, if I am sent to prison, it 
Will be best of all. 

We are serious," a*d could kame tWs 



calculator. \fre wifl name h\m if it sfrould* 
befs necessary; arm* we know that there at£ 
more than one, that, though they may m>{ 
have the hardiness to avow the truth, act 
n£on the Same principles, and foljdw a si- 
milar plan. - 

So much then for {he authors, now for 
their works. 

Not one amongst them all (though jetting 
prosecution at defiance,) has-been able to- 
do any thing more than- to vamp up a s'brf 
of general indefinite charges, made indeed 
with effrontery, and accompanied with in- 
nuendoes of the vilest sort, which, far ffomV 
being a proof of any great degree of guilt, 
is a proof that there is nothing veryiterious 
to bring forward. 

We do not mean to write a panegyric oil 
any one. That is ridt the business of this 
work, and it is not necessary in the present 
case, but we mean forthwith to take a re* 
view of the different publications to which 
we allude, as their general etfeet is to creatS 
discontent amongst the people, and by wiat 
means weaken their attachment to the pre- 
sent order of things, which 7s, in fact; the 
only barrier between them, and becoming 
the slaves of Bonaparte. 

Britain has long resisted, ahA hot uiftre- 
quently been victorious in contests, wltfi 
continental nartibnsj but the. ease is now 
altered. The Continent was then 'divided ; 
it is now in one mass, and, therefore, Our 
ftanger is increased. We may then address 
our country in the words ot 'Andromache, 
\o the brave defenders of Troy. 

** Singly, the Grecian bertm strope in *>*in ; 

" iftw bom ofi»u tbee, andtlxm toast ke shun."* 

Unless we are contented, we cannot be 
unanimous, nor vigorous ; arid unless we are 
unanimous and vigorous, we cannot resist 
the united world in arms. Let us, then, 
e^ose those incendiaries, who would gemi- 
nate discontent, in whatever garb tney dress 
t*hcir dangerous productions. 
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If the l*w'v a dead letter with regard to 
them | or, if they brave the Jaw, Jet it be 
our task to shear, that the production* ought 
net to escape contempt. 

\7o htxonHlmedi»mir *&*.] 



X»f«Js£I>IX0£0r ANTICIPATION. 

Jhm., 

As I was, the other day, pasting 
through Drury-Lane, a female, ,wbo sold 
fruitat the corner of a passage, exclaimed 
to her companion with g'eat energy,. " TVIe ! 

" ***.**? ! ' l wau W ^fi l ae *f» **>* *° 
44 princess, no, not I. Don't gammon me 
** with your queens and princesses." 

* Aad not heard the beginning of tnis 
ran i uisutioa,. but was curious to know what 
it was.- The girl wate apparently under 
thirty,- and lad,* face rather interesting, 
though her voice w*s masculine and ner 
attire none of the best. 

Afraid to «A*d «• energetfve a female 
bj 'm impertinent question, I began by 
pwrchaftiHg a. little irait. All then was 
placid aJad tranquil, when I, with a Wile, 
said, "And so, my pretty lass, you would not 
** ja? a queen, per a princess ? Bray>tell *e 
V the reason r ( Was yon hi jtet *>'- 

# 3f on team to he a ^oxMlwiaturedgwitlfr. 

* nan, jo I jdul&tdlljou tTa *. 

• ." J/ 1 wajs a ojiten,. I could neither take 
" a glass of #n nor snfeke a ,ptye> jner " 
",-S?? 1 * r I* 1 *?"? my fancy and do as I like 
"with wbat I have^ which is better than 
•• all the rest." ^ * •■ * 

I. was so struck with the good sense, the 
justice of the thought, and the free and 
{fcanfc air x with which it was spoken, that 
though I was sorry that gill' and tobacco 
»wde part ef her more than princely en- 
joyments, I -was irresistibly tempted to buy 
a few o*4pr best apples, for which I threw 
ftownjutf-a^rowa, and hurried off to enjoy 
•ty owAreiectians/ 



I lire at Old Brampton, but so much 
occupied was I wkh the train tif thinking, 
which this incident produced, that about 
two boon afterwards I found myself a| 
Little .Chelsea, having forgot to turn to the 
rrgfct, at the BeU and Horn, where the 
roads separate,* 

What room, said I, to myself, arises to 
the lower, and even the middling classes, 
I from considering, that they may with free* 
do*, without criticism, or lookers on, 
gratify their propensities. ' The higher 
orders have more means but they hare lest 
opportunity, even when those propensities 
are innocent j and if we proceed to kings 
and princes, they are positively slaves, and 
are objects of pity and compassion, in place 
of exciting envy. They never are ia com- 
pany with their equals, which is one great 
pleasure; and as to .their amusements they 
are compelled, by a sense of rank and 
decorum, to select .such as wU^not subject 
them to censure] or animadversion, as they 
' can do nothing' in secret, and are always 
liable to observation. 

From this, I was led to reflect, that not 
only the Mode of passing the time, but the 
propensity of the moment is seldom gratified 
by people of rank, and seldom left ungra* 
tinea* -by people in a lower situation. ' 

When- Tola Paine, and the democrat!*? 
writer^ about 48 ft+ears age, attempted to 
persuade the poor, that the rich alone en-* 
joyed 4Jj,e ^>rld, Jtpw far inferior were 
they,.eU|MV An pojat of ' trtttfc or common 
sense, to the girl who kept the apple-stall in 
"Drury-laiw ! 

Not to claim absolutely the privilege of 
getting drank with gin, or stupid with to- 
bacco, it Is to be allowed, that the freedom 
enjoyed by the lower ranks, is, when con- 
trasted with the restraint imposed upon 
their superiors, a conipensatimr ftp* many 
other circumstances, where the disadvantage 
is more stnkih*, but less real, 
Atpongst the whole of wcidty,* people in 

It . 
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<J»e case-is altered, far oar patriots #ia*e * 
grcal noise abont Efmiinnj, aoji wj*h to nc- 
store the Catholic, religion. Tjie oae§tion 
if, whether .the men of this day are wv$ei 
taaa their ancestors or apt ? . 

There is bo doubt, t£a£ it, fs har ^ a ?d 
wexatiouftyiaat money should be given to the 
idle, useless, or profligate; and whether 
much or little, if improperly .given, it jsa. 
grouo4 for a complaint; but th0u5h.it is 
an evil it ought no* to magnified. ..We ought 
ty>i to attribute to this the weight pf our taxes, 
when if ail the pensions and places under ^he 
crown were abolished, the -money saved 
would not pay for the expenditure of one 
week. It is oot that we mean ip speafc. of pen- 
sions not being an .evil, .but tjiat the extent 
*f the evil has been jreai^y. exaggerated. 



RECRUITING THJB ARMY IM- 
PROVING WASTE LANDS, AND 

. INCREASING THE STRENGTJI 
AND POPULATION QFTIIEklNG- 
POM. 

, In OUT next, we shall give a fu|l account 
♦f an adm ir abl e plan tjuu jm* been propo- 
sed for rewarding soldiers at the end of a 
certain nnmber of years, by giving to> each, • 
a certain number of acres, together with a 
sum of money, to enable them to cultivate 
U. 

. ^Before we enter on the particulars of (*£• 
plan, we shaJU give a general view «f the 
advantages to be expected fram the .new/ 
mode proposed fur recruiting jtJw ai*av.r-r 
The advantages, however, wiUbe .*lon$l«, in; 
case of our commerce falling,ouY&9 aaf^ooal 
industry, and capital, will be thereby «m<- 
fOoyed. 

Tfte advantages proposed fl&i egpacfed 
are 80 extensive, that, for tfce «a£e f of a/slug 
Clear and distinct, U iMowgMbes* U> tftage 
them separately, antler the fo#o wing head* & 



1. Advantages as a military tacasure only. 
}L Advantage in point of finance. 

3. Advantage in agriculture, population* 
, and national strength. 

t 4.rA4vantages with respect to parpih 
, , taxes and the expense of the poor. 
u 5. ^acpaase of revenue in course of time* 
,,6. Ge*eral amelioration in aoint el nati- 
^ opal Slopes and national character, 
.* * and the effects an our enemies. 

It^raay be thought,: at fij$tsir^t, ratiier 
too extensive a view to. take of any que 
measure whatever, to lppk for amelioration 
in six separate ways, but H w|H not be) 
found to be the case, as the plan proceeds 
on the broad basis of encouraging such esta- 
blishments as compose the only true and per- 
manent supports , of wealth, ' power, and 
prosperity, in any nation. After haying gone 
through those heads, we shall view the ob- 
jections and difficulties. . , „ 1 

1st, J&oanttp as a imhtorj memart tntjm 

By augmenting t$c gam of iaen ftsm 
amongst whom sojdaers ape to be ety^fiejd, 
tfte a/my most certainly jjaay fate inertased 
for ( the usual mode of recruiting going on) 
it will not ^reseat . aayeae, who prefers 
presantfBoney (for the pupate of 4«ajLuig 
aad sjebancfjery) front entering, wfcile U,w ill 
Ije an iitf accent, and a ^erv great one, to 
tfre gpltf, jsober.man, jx$a Xo^s forward 
tga^istantday for future ii^epei^eocc,— 
Augsnentalion of the armgr * Jtfcata he ex- 
P?ctad,aadasthc i&ward frjUiPfflf after in- 
stead of before the sexf jce, $escr|fon wull^ 
not $ike alafl* amongst men who hay* en- 
listed on this principle* 

The S£t£tt of t,he argny WiW fee fc a cjpsjU 
derable degree improved; ncU ^Ofl^ed in 
courage, lor, that is not wanted j pexham, it 
is impossible ; .but t^e ao^d^rs will be more 
attached to their countrv, an4 more care^d 
of tjpnpelves,. when they have a banpy 
pj(?§p.ectJicfQrethem. The coanection be* 
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happy prospects and virtuous tea-* 
duet, it very close. Whereas, when there is 
no foundation tor tope, carelessness of one's 
person and ceadtfct b a very common conn 
sequence; and, nwweter well urns country 
acts, witk regard to featioas to, soldiers, 
H mbeyenatCs power to g rrttthemaay titfng 
more than bare subsistence*— r-r Though 
dispair nay be prorated, the prospect rat* 
aot be called happy, or eheartng ta any 
degree. , 

Mr. Wyndham, probably, had the French 
awny previous to the rcveluttoaro view, when 
lie drew «n> his plan, bat probably did not 
know the feifowm* facts. 

The trial of Itinitefc service, bad only 
fcfcls&d from tfie end of ibe seven" years ; 
Var tilt the revolution, a period of about. 
twenty-sik years, and except a small help 
given to the Americans, the army of 
France, was subject only to the usual waste 
in tune of peace during that period, yet 
high pay (increasing with the duration of the 
service) marks, or titles of honor, and all 
inducements wet* tried without much effect. 
«*-Tbe best soldiers did not * renew their 
engagements, and it was known, at the office 
of the war-minister (Bureau de la Guere,) 
that the asmy could not be kept up in the 
time of war, on a plan that could not keep 
it . at its complement in time of peace. 

Thw fact was unk'nowh to Mr Windham, 
but it otrght tfc be well attended, grsat 

Vdnta have tfeen the advantage if Mr. 

Wibanam's plan bad never been adopted; 

wit a* that has bleu, abd Is dangerous in so 
rar'tfbai it probably will be found impossible 

to keep up the army, allowing men to quit in 
seven years, besides it will be at all events ex- 
tremely expensive. At the same time those 
dangerous boons ouce held out to the soldier 
cannot be withdrawn. The land plan, so far as 
itoperates, substitutes fifteen years for seven, 
and saves money instead of increasing ex- 
pence —increase in number?, a di munition of 



desertion and a better spirit are the advan- 
tages to be expected In a military *iew. 

2J. AAantsztmfAd *f feumt m 
A saying of ncarl v of £ 10 a man oa aH 
raised .this way, recruiting aad desertion both) 
being averaged a* taey now are, and as they 
will be then. For fifteen yearstbere will bo 
no expence on the mea raised in tfcis manner* 
At the end of seven years, the Chelsea 
pensioners will be aagmrated, so that th* 
whole may be stated tans; 

Recruiting service aad deserHa* 2504)6* 
Ottt-pemlonws of Chelsea, now 450,00* 
Ont-pedsiene r* by Mr. II iadham's 

bill increased 400,009 

^Sixpence per week increased pay 180,000 

X 1>280*000 

Yhls tfrviiirf by about 1*0,000 makes 
above £* It*, a man 'per sawn. Now 
the expend? oa tarn new war, will not 
amount to more than £ 1 ltfe. per ammo** 
which wilt make a saving of £7 on eaeb 
soWter raised in fate way; were tbey all 
raised so in fatter*, it would make a mRIioa 
a year saving, bat whatever proportion is 
tbus raised, the same will be the propor- 
tional saving ,u point uf finance. It tbea 
is a great advantage. 

/ 
3d.— Advantage* ra ^grfcafarr, tydfofca, «W 

, As there are about 18 millions of acres uffor 
cultivation, now waste, and scarcely words 
Id. a year, in comnwpalty (m Apiadton 
Reports) or 2s. <& in fee simple, thai might 
be improved, some to be worth 90s. a year* 
an, acre rent, or 45£ fee simple, and the 
wbolc, prebably, onau average to 10J ; this 
•would, in time, make an increased value of 
9,000,000 in rental, .or about 27,000,000, in 
produce, and nearly 250 millions value, fee, 
simple) >u»tead of 2,950,000. 

• [T; hs centaued in mtr aerr.J 
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GOOD EFFECTS or ANTICIPATION 

Though it is yet but a few days since 
out article respecting the Marquis of Welles* 
ley appeared, yet it has produced an effect, 
for the House of Commons very properly 
decided in favor of that nobleman, on the 
▼cry principle we laid down ; namely, that 
he had used a necessary discretional power, 
to the best of his judgment, for the advantage 
♦f the company. 

It was evident -enough, from the whole 
of the debate, that it was impossible to 
sjkfend the conduct of the company to the 
princes of India, but that 'had nothing to 
do with the conduct'of the governor, who 
was not to act for himself but for the 
company. 

We anticipate equal advantage on other 
occasions, from our taking a distinct and 
clear view of subjects unconnected with 
party views, and unembarrassed " with a 
number of intricate details, that prevent 
people from arriving at a fair conclusion, 
instead of aiding them in doing so. In our 
next, we shall consider the affairs of the 
West India merchants in this sort of way. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We have received the letter of "" an mi- 
grant" with many private anecdotes of 
Lewis XVIII. and his brothers. If he 
really is a Frenchman, we despise him the 
more, for Wishing to give any degree pf 
pain to the princes of the House of Bourbon. 
With regard to us, he is totally mistaken. 
We respect the princes, both from their 
rank, character, and misfortunes, and only 
adverted to them in the Iway that public 
good renders necessary. We shall in our 
next follow up the subject, but we do not 
expect princes to be more perfect than other 
men, and we are well convinced, that if an 
average of the rectitude of mankind could 



be taken, (as an exciseman measure* the 
contents of a cask), we should find thai men 
of high rank are, if not from principle, at 
least from a a seme of decorum and pro- 
priety, more correct and lest censurable, 
than the most part of their inferiors. 

The letter of X. Y. relative to the pension 
of Lord Lake, is not lit for our publication. 
The business is past— Our object is, to 

" TAKE TIMS BY THE rO*XLOCK." But 

if that were not the case, when there are so 
many objects of importance to discuss, we 
should not have occupied a fall page to 
censure a pension to a brave officer, who- 
has lost his father and his fortune, and in- 
herits a- title, but not an estate. X. Y. 
never, perhaps, read the epitaph on the 
unfortunate Theodore, King of Corsica, who 
was long in London, in a prison for debt. 

Fate beafd her lessons heavy on his head*, 
Gave him a kingdom, hut refus'd him tread* 

This is the best vindication of Lord Lake's 
pension. - 

The letter, signed Howard, abost impri- 
sonment fof debt, and Lord- JMbfrv's bill- 
merits insertion, but as the bill is thrown 
out, it will be in sufficient time in bur next, 
when in addition to what he says, we shall 
shew how Lord Moira's bill might have 
been rendered unexceptionable. We are 
sorry to say, that the number of peers pre- 
sent, at the discussion of a matter that claims 
attention on the score of , humanity, was so 
small. Fifteen lords only to determine on- 
a case that concerns so many thousands of 
the sons of affliction! ! It puts us in mind of 
S bens tone. 

" But fovfr and wealth's unvarying theek wai 
dry." 

Our readers all know that peers of the 
realm cannot be confined for debt, but their 
honour is the more concerned, in shewing 
that they feel for those who may. 
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Mr. ROSCOE's EXPLANATION OF 
HIS PAMPHLET. 

SlNCE we began the review of Mr. 
Rescoe's pamphlet, that gentleman has ex- 
plained the trne meaning and intent of his 
work, by heading a large party in the 
town of Liverpool, who have petitioned for 
peace. 

Thus Mr. Roscoe treats the public with 
great respect, and his sovereign in a very 
different tnnnaer. In his pamphlet, he <n- 
fmra, examines, and does not pretend to 
dictate. He does not even venture to do 
more than throw out a sort of insinuation 
that we ought to seek peace ; hut by head- 
L»£, in a factious maimer, (In opposition to 

No. 5, Vox., I. H 



a great portion of the town of Liverpool,) 
a number of inhabitants who loudly call 
for peace, he dees more than insinuate— 
he does his utmost to force a peace ; this 
too at a moment when it has been given at 
an opinion, by gentlemen of high rank, who 
wish for peace, that such petitions are hot 
the way to obtain it— that they tend to in- 
crease the pretensions of the enemy. 

What was enigmatical in the pamphlet is 
now explained by the author, so we shall 
with still more confidence proceed, 

REVIEW of Mr. ROSCOE's PAMPH- 
LET.— Continued from Page 29. v 

If peaci had been the object of the British, 
minister, or stt*rhy t or €giranikmmm y here 
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was the moment for obtaining them (see 
page 23.) Now it would be well if Mr. 
Roscoe, instead of assertion, would come 
to proof, for even the authority of the his- 
torian of Lorenzo thb Magnificent, . 
and of Lxo the Tenth, is not sufficient 
to produce conviction. As to pcdce, merely 
as peace, no doubt we might have had 
that, but security or durability were by no 
means evidently obtainable, on the contrary, 
we must cede Malta without 'placing it in 
safe fcands, and we musiacquiesce in.all his 
infractions made, or to make on neighbour- 
iltg nations, as the Emperor or Russia 'did 
by Anticipation at the treaty of 
Tilsit. 

As to aggrandizement, Mr. Roscoe goes 
beyond what is necessary there. We had 
no right to wish for, or seek aggrandize- 
ment, which was an illegitimate object, if 

* we did aim at it ; but this convey? a very sly 
insinuation ; as we must understand by it, 
that if we wanted what Was reasonable and 
just we might have had it, and as we pos- 
sibly might want more than what was rea- 
sonable and just, we might have had that too, 
so condescending was the humble and pacific 
Bonaparte. But, no ; war was our object, 
io obtain which we sacrificed every other 
advantage. 

The emperor Napoleon is represented as 
having tempted Lord Whitworth with ex- 
tension of territory, increased maritime re- 

■ sources, extended' commerce, and a pre- 
cejrvation of our influence on the Continent. 
.The reader here is requested not to let his 
. -anger be kindled too fiercely against Mr. 
Roscoe, for insulting him, by trying to 
imake him believe, .what Bonaparte 6y all 
Jus speeches, and by his conduct contradic te. 
i Never did an impudent mountebank, make'k 
bolder assertion to a gaping and ignorant 
.crowd than this, for Bonaparte disclaims 
our interference in continental politics ; 
complains that we ace the tyrants of the 
seas, and monopolize cojnm&ftfe, and' in 
.•y . ... * • -. . :- ..-, k 



that very conference insisted that we must 
give up Malta. Under some circumstances, 
we might give more credit to Mr. Roscoe 
'than 'to < £&uq^te,' fen,H«thisHgLSj&, where 
he Is 'interpreting for Jris;a&uiured her?, mad 

the i"*»TT»fT* <A P.Jb_iyt ' aAm \ tt£,d JSfrjjg 
hero himself, and is contradicted by all his 
actions, we cannot "sj-ajn ^u&redality so 
far as to give the credit to Mr. Roscoe. 

There are so many .contradictions in the 
pamphlet under review, that though it is 
not difficult, it t*trouWp«me»tt> pvtice A em 

all. ••-■**.■ 

An expression-Tn the%rench f£j>oi?XlaiJl 
before the legislative body,) that England 
alone could not contend with France, he 
tells us in page 24, ** Inflamed the resentr 
" mentofthe British nation to the highest 
" pitch, «-Ad the Man who would have dared 
" to have treated the expression with the 
u contempt it deserved, would have been 
44 deemed a traitor to his country." 

This terrible inflammation either escaped 
notice at the time, or nas now escaped our 
memory, but we have a faint remembrance 
of its exciting something HfceVon tempt to- 
wards the bravado, and confirming our con- 
fidence in ourselves As for what is said 
about a man who treated it with contempt, 
being deemed a traitor, we do not 'know 
whether absurdity is not the most proper 
. title for so unfounded an assertion. 

In the next page (25) we are gravely told, 
" That it was evidently intended from th« 
" time it was pronounced to influence the 
" negotiation." Thus then the pacific 
Bonaparte, Who, in "page 23; flatters us to 
obtain peace, is made, in page 25, to goad 
us on to war, by an insolent threat. If 
this Contradiction requires a commentary, 
we know nothing of argument farther than 
to observe, that Mr. Roscoe, by completely 
contradicting himself, saves us the trouble 
of examining the weight of either of hh 
assertions. • .» 

With regard td the his'Vyof tht events 
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that succeeded the recommencement of 
hostilities, it is not to be sought for in 
so suspicious a record as a party pamphlet, 

x -which says, " That |Ir.' Pitt's being again 
** called to the .direction of the British 
** cabinet, was the signal for new disasters." 
Mr. Roscoe, by way of interlude, seizes 
on the battle of AoaterlUi, as an oppor- 
tunity of 'entering npon the character of 
Mr. Pitt ; a task he is very well calculated 
to perform, could he nave divested himself 

•of the prejudices of party, but that sticks 
to this literary champion, like the shirt of 
Nessus Co the botfyof Hercules. The par- 
tial account of Mr. Pitt, is a mere philip- 
pic agaFnst that great' man, in which some 

'severe accusations of his political conduct 
are prefaced by some well turned compli- 
ments tor his abilities. 

The old, general, and 'hackneyed abuse 
on Mr. Pitt, for having abandoned par- 
liamentary reform when he came into place, 
forms the ground work of accusation ; but 
the adherents of Mr. Fox had equal com- 
plaints to make against him, when he came 
into office for the last time; and if Mr. Fox 
equalled Mr. Pitt in error, he fell far short 
in materials for an apology. 

When Mr. Pitt was first placed at the 
helm, "he had full occupation in arranging 
the finances for several years. In that he 
succeeded beyond expectation, and in de- 

*'fiance of the predictions of his opponents, 
as well as of all their- efforts to counteract 
his operations. . , 

Scarcely had matters been fully arranged 
in the finances, when a treaty of commerce 
with France, (a favorite measure with the 
nation) took up his time and attention. 

. The agjandizements of Russia, the troubles 
in Holland and the Austrian Netherlands, 
the affairs of Nootka Sound, and the re- 
gency, afforded constant occupation till 
the breaking dut'of the French revolution, 

' lo which Mr. '^it't, notwithstanding Mr. 
RoscoVs assertion, 'shewed himself to be 



no enemy, while it preserved, to appear- 
ance, a rational effort to establish liberty. 
. '* A cultivated mind and a humane dU- 
" position will render their possessor truly 
" polite ; sound principles and a real love . 
" of mankind, truly patriotic ; but without 
" these, neither the politeness nor the 
" patriotism are any thing more than a 
" whited sepulchre. The system was, 
" however, successful ; the young orator 
" began his career in a manner the best cai- 
" culated to display hi3 powers. As he " 
" spoke, the hopes of freedom revived ; 
" corruption shrunk before his glance, and 
" the nation hailed him as her deliverer ; 
" but no sooner was the prize within his 
" grasp, than he seized it with an eager- 
" ncss, and retained it with a tenacity, 
" which all the efforts of his opponents 
" could neither impede nor relax. Having 
" thus obtained the supreme" power, the 
'• talents which had acquired it, were em- 
" ployed with equal success to preserve ft. 
** The correction of abuses, the removal of 
'* peculation and corruption, the reform of 
" the representation, the extension of re- , 
( % ligious and civil liberty, were now no 
" longer the objects in view : or were only 
" recalled at stated periods, to shew with 
" what dexterity the minister could blast 
" his promise without breaking his faith. 
" Well schooled in all the routine and ar- 
" cana of office, an adept in the science of 
" finance and taxation, Mr. Pitt's great 
" accomplishment was a thorough know- 
" ledge of the artificial and complex ma- 
" chine of government, and his great de- 
" feet, a total insensibility to the feelings 
" of mankind, and a thorough ignorance 
" of the leading principles of human nature. 
" Unfortunately for his fame and for his 
" country, new situations arose, to which 
" the hackneyed rules of a narrow policy 
" were totally inapplicable. A. powerful 
" nation, whose slavery had for a#cs been 
<* its reproach, threw off its shackles, and 
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" attempted to form for itself a limited 

" monarchy. It was Mr. Pitt's first mis- 

■" fortune to be insensible to the grandeur 

.'* of so gloriou3 a straggle: his second, to 

•' miscalculate its consequences. The first 

" act of France was to hold out her eman- 

" cipated hands to the free states of Eng- 

'* land and of America; but the coldness 

'"of the minister soon convinced her, that 

. " >a this government, she was not to expect 

" a friend. That coldness soon degenerated 

" into enmity and abhorrence, and through 

* every change of circumstance and situa- 

* tion, through all the evolutions and* 
" forms of her government, whether mo- 
" narchical, republican, aristocraticat, or 
•* despotic, she found in him a decided and 
" an inflexible enemy. With what success 
" his hostility has been attended, impartial 
" history will shew." v 

The reader will observe some strange con- 
tradiction in this extract. A cultivated mind 
and humane disposition are given to Mr. Pitt 
in page 35, and in the following we find his 
great defect stated to tje a total insensibility 
<io the feelings ot mankind. , 

With regard to facts, even so late as the 
spring of 1792, after the treaty of Pilnitz 
had been entered into by Austria, Prussia, 
and Sweden, with the best wishes and 
promises of Russia, England pother army 
»nd navy on the lowest peace establishment. 

In this there was no coldness, no enmity, 
no abhorrence to France $ and so well were 
Jhe continental confederates persuaded of 
this, that the King of Sweden particularly 
stipulated that his forces must proceed by 
land, as it was very possible England 
would not allow them to be conveyed by 
sea. 

Here is more than a proof of neutrality, 
it is nearly a proof of enmity to the coali- 
tion, and a wish on the part of the British 
government to prevent the continental pow- 
ers, as far as was practicable, from inter- 
fering in the internal affair* of France. It is 



believed that Sweden was intirely 
i gnorant of the way of feeling of the British 
cabinet, and therefore, though Mr. Pitt 
did not admire the glorious fabric of the 
French constitution of 89, in the manner 
that Mr. Fox did, Mr. Roscoe should have 
some indulgence for him as a man not quite 
of so warm a disposition as Ms friend, less 
hasty in his attachments, and more reservecV 
in his approbation. 

As Mr. Roscoe has given an exparte de- 
tail of the events of the last eighteen years, 
he cannot be supposed to be ignorant of 
many circumstances which he no doubt 
thought it his duty to his friends to suppress, 
and therefore he most know/ that whilst so 
great an experiment in favour of universal 
suffrage and unrestrained liberty was going 
on in France, it was but prudent to wait the 
event in England. Not only had that expe- 
riment failed in the most complete manner* 
but the nation that had made it condemned 
its own work in the most unequivocal man- 
ner, and proclaimed a general principle of 
insurrection tq all nations, before Mr. Pitt 
interfered in the smallest degree ; and even . 
then the interference was postponed till the 
French had .committed an open act of hos- 
tility on our allies the Dutch. 

The success, or want of success, is not to 
be attribute/d to Mr. Pitt, for no man could 
foresee the event of a revolution, that is in 
every respect with example. Who cart 
lay his hand on his heart this day, and say, 
that he is convinced matters would have 
been better if England had not interfered^ 
It is to be remembered, that Mr. Fox's 
glorious battle of Iemappe took place when 
England was completely neutral ;' and. on 
that memorable day the French first dis- 
played that courage and energy which JVJr, 
Roscoe generally attributes to the conduct 
of Mr. Pitt, 

Mr. Roscoe has given a good political 
lesson to his associates, and he ought Jo 
jtafce a leaf out of his own bopJ$, # fg 
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page 39, he says, " The principle which . 
" carried that nation through all her diffical- 
44 ties, wag the determination of the people 
" to rally round the existing government, 
" whatever tfyet gov er nm ent might Be, and lo 
" join in repelling, with one hand, and 
" one voice, the common enemy. To this 
4C they have sacrificed their ease, their 
" property, their friends, their families, 
" their lives, with a prodigality which 
w excites at the same instant admiration 
'* and horror. But in this they have, as 
" a nation, found their safety. By this 
" they have prevented the still more dread - 
" ful consequences 'that most have resulted 
" from a civil war ; in which one half of 
" the nation might have been arrayed in 
" arms against the" other, and the con- 
" tending parties might have exposed a 
" depopulated and bleeding country to be 
•* the prey of the first invader. By this 
44 they have disappointed the hopes of those 
" who presumptuously partitioned out the 
" provinces of France, like the kingdom 
** of Poland* and who foresaw no difficult 
" ties which might occur in dividing the 
" spoil, •> 

If the opposition, consisting of Mr. Ros- 
coe and his friends,, believe this; and if they 
are attached to their country, they ought to 
resist the man who has enregtstered Stow 
and Charts worth, and all the' finest estates 
in England, in their doomsday- book, as 
' rewards for the French generals that may 
conquer the kingdom. 

This pamphlet reminds- us of the French 
constitution, so admired by Mr. Fox, one 
article of which was, that the constitution 
might be lawfully and constitutional!} destroyed 
at any one moment. This one article destroy- 
ing the whole code of which it made a 
part ; and Mr. Roscoe's work, written with 
a view to counteract the existing govern- 
ment, contains the foregoing article, that, 
fa like manner, condemns the whole work, 



written as it is to oppose the existing go- 
vernment. 

[To be continued in our next.'] 



THE OFFICERS OF TJIE A&tfT. 

We are sorry that the motion in favour 
of the brave officers of the British army was 
brought into the House by Sir Francis Bur- 
dett, whose Views of things are in general 
so wild, and whose notions are so exagger- 
ated, that hu support injures a canto in 
the minds of moderate men." 

The man who said that England was 
not worth defending, cannot be ex- 
pected to meet with great attention when he 
interferes in favour of her dsfeiidebs. 

Another evil is, that the baronet is not f 
possessed of sufficient ability to do a subject 
of this sort justice j his arguments arenei- % 
ther profound nor ingenious, bat violent, | 
and urged without moderation. > 

In the present case we are clearly dis* r 
posed to approve of the tendency of the 
motion, that officers should not be suspended » 
without undergoing trial by a court-martial. a 

Mr. Windhah bad a noble opportunity w 
of exerting his argumentative powers, in ^ 
contradiction to those who opposed the ^ 
measure, on the absurd ground that it was j. 
diminishing the paw oftbt sovereign, and making > 
the army, judge in its own cause \ but he said no* , 
thing. Had it been a question about a hull- {* 
baiting, or a faxing-matcb, he would have or* f* 
cupied the time of the House long enough ; |~ 
but in favour of the officers of the British { 
army, he had nothing to urge. jp 

The rights of the question are, however, }* 
easily understood. |t 

In the first place, suspending an office* is a f » 
very severe punishment, and it is both cot- |- 
trary to Magna Charta and to natural £y 
and) immutable, justice, that it should *«* 
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$£r fee 4one~, w/ithout a prober, opportunity 
givea^to tUe party to defend hiu»sel& In 
this there can be no deception—about this 
there can be no dispute and no difference of 
opinion, Theetacaal lawso£ nafnre, aad 
the general constitutional law of England, 
are the same. 

Now what are the circumstances of sus- 
•gewjirg an officer without a court of inquiry 
Into the cause ? They are numerous in the 
cijrcumstancts.und^r which they serve. 

If officers served immediately un^er. the 
aye of their sovereign, we. believe,, there is 
not one ia Britain ^hat would bo afraid of 
the exertion of this power on an improper 
£f casjon, but when v t|iat is not the case, his 
majesty, must act from, information 5 he omst act 
fm report, and the report is always exp&rte, 
and by that means not to be trusted. 

Far from being a prerogative that is of 
^advantage to his majesty, it is one that it 
must give bi%, humane and benevolent heart 
,tbe grea^t pain to exert, because he never 
can know that he is informed of the truth, 
.as he has only beep informed by one party : 
be, therefore, must have great reason to 
suppose that he has not come at the true 
state of the question. 

The justice, uoDEBATioir, and hu- 
v^iuty of his Majesty are such, that 
when truly ix formed of the case, it 
would be no disadvantage, whet her culpable 
or innocent, for any officer t{t depend im- 
plicitly upon his royal decision, which 
would always lean to the sideaf mercy. 
His honour ani existence could not be in 
better- bands: hut if the truth does not 
reach the royal ear, the case is totally 
different, and we are sure our benignant 
Sovereign, decides with pain, where he is 
not certain that his information is correct ; 
a. thing that i« impossible unlesss both par- 
ties are heard* 

These ^M-e various ways, nevertheless, of 
Lfj*wing(t]}is bqaiiwes^ttt tfuOaoat absurd of 



all is, to thinfe that to make an -alteration* 

would ha dimwhifle tta vmr#&&*fi of hu 

majesty, fqjr the grievance does. swt consist 
in his power of decision* bet i» the dark 
and mysterious manner In which the" facts 
are laid before the sovereign $ in fawar of 
which nothing can be a^dweej* 

htt every offioar know who -is his a^cnjjer? 
let him have the means to »jus*i(y himself 
to the best of his power, and.be will. never 
lose by being m the powe* o| his majesty. 

If it is heMeved (as it has beep asserted) 
that to alter this wo*W he aviking the army 
jmdgts in its awn esmsft, surely the matter 
has not oven: considered m m r%bt view, for 
in regard to private soldiers* his majesty 
never is. supposed to proneuaceany sentence,. 
or infi jet any punishment . 

Withdrawing half pay, \% both attended 
to a certain degree, with the lasB^qf^oaoirr 
and of bread, and surely. ti>* oflfrct? ••* thw 
British array are not the only person* in bis 
majesty's dominions, subjected to that with- 
out any remedy, or any -means of defence. 

The treating the ©facers in any case in an 
arbitrary way and iadulging the men in the 
ranks, has been practised to a great extent 
in Prussia and in Russia. .In our.aext we 
shall give a history of that, aad at present, 
we tru6t, we have said enough to prevent the 
subject from being misunderstood, or resist* 
ance made to the bill proposed r though it 
came throng the -medium of a man, te* 
whose lot it has seldom* fallen to pcopotp 
a safe and practicable measure. v J3nt let us 
remember what Mr. Pope says, 

" 7be rogue* and fool by J\U art fair endtmp ; 
" Ana\ wen tbtbtst dt times what tbe^despise v }y 

■Let the measure be resisted or adopted 
on its own merits, or demerits, .this is the 
way to make good regulations in any de- 
partment. ' 

'{To h continued htew nexkj * 
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OX BfQtfpPQ^X OF JPROVIplONS. 

Moftofpfyyuas fvervoifbtutt law, jut never. wtfaft 
/r^il,». 1 . t ^ORI) CQJtK. 3 Mix. 182v 

. As- the wiiTVHcs ** jsottoveiT on 

p* or «Krtis-a«» doubted by the political 
Economists ef the present day, an the 
authority of Or. At* AM Smith, a writer of 
great abilities; though not always right (and 
ia this instance oeitaialy wreag)*vesbaU pre* 
face the important subject,- by shewing how 
this has bee* negariiod by oom ancestors. 
■ If Dr. Adam Smith is right in laying 
that " monopoly of provisions ii like 
witchcraft, *n ideal crime," then Lord 
£#**, and the greatest lawyers,, as well 
as oar ministers and representatives in. times 
past, have been nothing better than a set of 
eld women, occupied in fighting with a sha- 
^ottw; orlike a man in a dream, wrestling 
•with a ghost* 

As we have began, and mean to contlfaae 
jto combat ihose pemoas who endeavour to 
make the people imagine they labour under 
grievances that da not exist, and that a re- 

FOSM OF PARLIAMENT, EVENING the 

hed book., and such other things are ne- 
cessary for their happiness (which is not 
THt case) so we are determined (as 
far as 'possible) to combat the real evils 
that do exist, and may be removed ; amongst 
.which monopoly, or a sort of combina- 
tion; that produces the same effect aa if it 
were exclusive monopoly, is one of the 
greatest* 

In ail countries, and at all times, the law 
has interfered to prevent those who produ- 
ced or possessed the necessaries of life, 
from extorting exorbitant prices, 'by tak- 
ing advantage of the urgent necessity of the 
the consumer, which, from experience, 
they have been found liable to do. • 

The necessaries of life (victuals) are near- 
ly in the same situation with money that h 
Ubt lent, and the laws against Usury, are 



of the. same clam with those, t « 
poly ? forestalling,.*;^ i ■ 

It ha« never ken* alleged^**! thoUaws Me 
gainsf usury coulee; dtspcjpsejdwkb without; 
danger,, except by Tur^ot^aoBV the most 
decided of the French >eeea*tu1sts» 1ft* 
great Loan Ba<«on, (whose; aeandacs* of 
judgment, we believe, -yields telhat efae 
man) says, expressly 4< that the sharp teeth 
of usury should be ground, that it may net 
bite too deep." m - 

Dr. Smith does not carry his theory se 
far as to reprobate the iaws agniatt war*, 
though it is contrary .to bis fever*! ibewy 
of leaving trade entirely free, though the 
lender of money and .the borrower are is) 
the same situation with the buyer ami seMee 
of provisions of the first neeewity :lthex 
i» to say, the borrower vlseEMSlSBKi entirely 
in, the pew.fr of the leader* nnd is. thereof 
tempted to give an exorbitant interest. 
That the purchasers of stanrisiefls axe in 
the same situation occasidnaity; is recorded 
in history, from the time that 'Joseph, the 
son on4he Patriarch, was pdnMinjdttbsr 
in Egypt.* • r - 

The laws respecting ns>GBosstN«,Foaiav _ 
stalling, and moxopoay, 'originated ip 
the experience of mankind, fcom the /ear- 
liest ages and the most authentet tettdMa, 
and even before these were written statute*, 
those who were found guilty ef -e*ch!psae> 
tices were punished. : V» 

ffbat FORESTALLING, ENGROSSING, . *nd 
regrating were at common law 'that iu 
before any act of parliament, wat made concern* 
Ing them) and. hew punished. . 

* ft is a curious circumstance that Jacob, 
who purchased his brother's birthright 
for a mess of pottage when he. was hungry, 
should be the father of Joseph wb/J f mono- 
polized all the lands of a kingdom by 
similar means, and that the Jews are. the 
race of men who haTe, dealt; <n .n^or^lor 
years. 
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All endeavours, whatsoever, to enhance 
the common price of any merchandise* and 
ait kinds of practices which have any ap- 
parent tendency thereto i whether by spread* 
tag falser rumours, or by buy ins; things in 
a market before the aecastomed hour", or 
by baying and selling again the same thing, 
in the same market, or any sucb like de- 
vices, are highly criminal at common law j 
and all sach offences anciently came under 
the general notion of forestalling; which 
includes engrossing, regrating,~and all kinds 
of offences of thie nature. And surely there 
can be no attempt of this kind, but must be 
looked upon as an bigh offence against the 
public, as it apparently tends to put a check 
upon trade, to the general inconvenience of 
the people, by patting it oat of their power 
to supply themselves with a commodity, 
without an unreasonable exponce, which 
often proves extremely oppressive to the 
poorer sort, and cannot but give just cause 
of complaint to the richest. 

But it hath been resolved, that any mer- 
chant, whether be be a subject or foreigner, 
bringing victuals, or any other merchan- 
dise, into the rcaftn, may sell the same in 
gross i but that no person can lawfully buy 
-within the realm any aercbandize in gross, 
aadeelf the same in gross again, because, 
by such means, the price will be enhanced ; 
lor the more hands any merchandize pass- 
eta through the dearer it must grow, be- 
cause every one will make his profit of it ; 
and if such practices were allowable, a rich 
man might engross in bis hands a whole 
Commodity ,and then sell it out at what price 
be Should think fit; which is of such dan- 
gerous consequence, that the bare engrossing 
of a whole commodity, with an intent to 
sell it at an unreasonable price, is an of- 
fence indictable at the common law, whe- 
ther any part thereof be sold to the engross- 
er or not. 

And so jealous is the common law of all 
practices of this kind, that it will not suffer 



corn to be sold in the sheaf; perhaps, for 
this reason, because, by such means, too 
market Is, in effect, forestalled. As to the 
manner' whereby offences of this kind are 
punishable by the common law, it is said, 
that by an ancient statute, the offender was 
to be grievously amerced for the first of- 
fence; for the second, to be condemned to 
the pillory ; for the tWrd, to be imprisoned % 
and for the fourth, to abjure the vBf : and 
there seems to be no doubt but that, at this 
day, all offenders of this kind are liable to 
a fine and imprisonment, answerable to the 
heinousness of their offence, upon an indict- 
ment at common law. * 
As we do not intend (nor have we room J* 
to give all the statutes on this subject, the 
following list will serve those who are de- 
sirous of referring to any of them. 

What FORESTALLING, ENGROSSING, Mtld 

regrating, art by statute, and bow rt* 
strained and pun'ubed. 

The statute relating to the offences are 
Judic. Pillor. 51 Hen. 3. stat. 6. sec. 3. Or- 
din, pro pistor. incert. temp. c. 10. 23 Ed; 
3. c. 6. 25 Ed. 3. stat. 4. c. 3. 27 Ed, 3. 
stat. 2. c, 11. 31 Ed. 3. stat. 1. c. 10. 

2 Ric. 2. stat. 1. c. 2. 6 Hie. 2. c. 10. 11 
Ric. 2. c. T. 1 Hem 4. c. 17. 14 Hen. 0. c. 
6. 25 Hen. 8. c. 2. 2 and 3 Ed. 6. c. 15. 

3 and 4 Ed. 6. c. 21. 5 and 6 Ed. 6.'c. 14. 
5 Eliz. c. 5. and 12. 13 Eliz. c. 25. 21 
Jac. 1. c. 22. and 1 Will, and Ma. sess. 1. 
c. 12. 

Previous to the reign of Jambs T»fc 
First, the sovereigns of England exerted 
their power of granting, at will, monopoly, 
either for their own advantage, or to favor 
individuals. (Henry/ VII. who amassed 
immense treasures, and left them in specie 
concealed in the palace at Kew,) got the 
most part by this means. Henry VIII. 
Mary, Edward VI. and Elisabeth,' 
nil followed the same practice ; but it was 
limited by 21 James I. c. 8. so that it 
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inadvisedly a patent for monopoly were 
granted, as before, for any thin; other than 
k new discovery or invention, it might be 
let aside by an appeal to a court of common 
law. The law of patents tor intentions 
originates in this statute, on which ihe 
learned Lord Coke makes the foildwing ob- 
servations i 

" It appeareth; by the preamble of this 
act (as a judgment in parliament) that all 
grants of monopolies are against the ancient 
and fundamental laws of this kingdom, and 
therefore It is necessary to define what a 
monopoly is. 

u A monopoly is an institution, or allow- 
ance by the king*, by his grant, commis- 
sion, ot otherwise, to any person or per- 
sons; bodies politic or corporate, or for the 
jolc buyiog, Selling, making, working, or 
using of any thing, whereby any person or 
persons, bodies politic or corporate, are 
.sought to be restrained of any freedom or 
liberty, that they had before, or hindered 
in their lawful trade. 

*' For the word monopoly, Jidtus i »/«, j. 
vender^ qmd est, €umtmus selus aliquod gtnus 
denature * ttmvcrsum vtndit, ut solus wcndai % 
prethtm *d utam libitum Sjtatuens; hereof yon 
may read more at large in that case. And 
the law of the realm in this point is grounded 
npon the law of God, 'which saith # Nut 
mecifies kco figmrU inftriorum et tuferionmm* 
Urn, p* ammam suam appotmt tibi: Thou shall 
not take the nether or upper mill-stone to 
pledge, for he taketb a man's life to pledge. 
Whereby it appeareth, that a man's trade 
is accounted his life, because it maintaineth 
bis life f and therefore the monopolist that 
taketb away a man's trade taketh away 
bis life, and therefore is much the more 
odious, because, he b w sanguinis, 

" Against these inventors and propounders 
of evil thiugs.tbe Holy, Ghost hath spoken, 
Invtatoresyrmlerwmi&c. dlgni sunt.no'ti." 

That monopolies are against the ancient 
and fundamental laws of the realm (as is 

. No. ». Vol; 1, * 



declared by this act) and that the monopo* 
list was in times past, and is much mors* 
now, punishable, for obtaining and procur- 
ing of them, we will demonstrate H by rea- 
son, Und prof e it by authority. 

Whatsoever ofenee is contrary to tba 
ancient and fundamental laws «f the realm* 
is punishable by the laws but the use of m 
monopoly Is contrary to the ancient and 
fundamental laws of the realm ; therefore 
the use of a monopoly is punishable by law* 
That offence watch is contrary to the an- 
cient and fundamental laws fe mslmmsmu. 
The minor is proved by this dednratioU in 
parliament. 

The liberty that ihe subject hath to go to 
nay clerk in the king's court, cannot be re* 
strained but by parliament. 

In 50 Ed. 3. John Peaehie, of London* 
was severely punished for procuring a 4& 
cenee under the great seal, that he only 
might sell sweet wines in London. 

See in the preambles of 9 E. 3. cup. 1. & 
E. 3. cup. «. 27 Ed. 3. and 98 Bd. 3. star, 
Stap. S R. 2. cap. 1. See the statute of 
Magna Chartacap. 3. 31 E. 3. cap. 10. 7 H. 
4. cap. 9. and 12 If. 7. cap. 0. and 1 and 3 
'Ph. and Mar. cap. 14. Rot. Pari. 1. R. 2. 
nu.20. 4. R. 2.nu.39. 5 R.2. nu.89. T. 

If no such things as monopoly existed, 
we think it is probable that Lord Coke 
would not have written thus. We shall then 
shew, that by a secret understanding, though 
not by compact, or authority, n number of 
individuals may join in monopolizing, as 
effectually as any privileged company what- 
ever. 

' The great contest, as it has long been car- 
ried on, is this, writers on the subject, of 
the greatest reputation, maintain, that all 
great companies monopolise, but that indi- 
viduals do not, and have it not in their pow- 
er to do so. The contrary is asserted by 
many, and we agree with the many, and 
shall prove from numerous facts, and from 
numerous trials in the courts ofluw^ tout mo- 
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aopoly, by combiaatk*, is as practical and 
neal, as monopoly by j>rMlege. 

It is on the truth or falsehood of this asser- 
tion, that we are at issue with the French 
Smmmitts and Dr. Adam Smith, though the 
latter has not carried his ideas on the subject 
mite so far as the former. 

iTokcwfruudtMmirm**.] 



WEST INDIA PLANTERS, ^ 

Th* subject of the Wut lna\a PkmHrt, it 
one that will soon coma before parliament 
tod the public* it has already been 
investigated in past, before a committee of 
t)|e Have of Commons, bat the whole 
affair is so involve* in detail, that the 
snrnaHr of the committee do not seem to 
Jtove been able to form any distinct opinion. 
?£he Wmt India Merchants examined, have 
brought forward accounts of the annual ex- 
pence of certain estates, producing a certain 
number of hogsheads of sugar yearly, and 
fey dividing the total expence of the estate 
by ,th» to Jul amber of hogsheads, they have 
estimated the prime cost. 
. \ By this mode it has appeared, that sngar 
costs aboot £.\ 10<f. in the island per 
cwt. and when brought to the London mar- 
kets, aboot j£. 1 )6j. or nearly 5*. more, 
than the price for which it sells, and has sold 
for some time in the market. 

It follows from this, that the planters or 

proprietors of estates are losing money ; this 

Uoue part of the business, to be investigated. 

The second is what is the cause ? and the 

third, what is the best remedy ? 

As to the statement that the planters art 
•fra'ag* we hove some good reasons for doubt- 
ftg tho rtafcjF of that* and we cap easily con- 
ceive how the mistake arises. 

Rom is on article that arises from the 
growing of sngar, and vabaclk is another. 
Tfeo mm is a very important one, and for- 
merly it was said to defray a great part of 
|£e expenc.es of raising the sngar; what pro- 



portion it may defray will naturally depend 
on circumstances ; we shall therefore not 
consider that, but we will maintain, that 
rum and treacle do pay some part, and as 
no credit has been taken for them, the state- 
ments laid before the committee are not 
accurate. The loss of 5*. then is not esta- 
blished, on undeniable or positive grounds, 
and perhaps it will be found that the rum 
and treacle do more than bring the business 
to a level, so that the West India planter 
still gains a little, though perhaps not sq 
much as he is entitled to gain on a capital 
engaged on so hazardous an employment. 

We by no means wish to assert that relief 
ought not, to some extent,' and in some 
form, be afforded to the merchants and 
planters, but we think it is quite necessary 
to examine their evidence, and see whether 
they are right as, to the extent of the relief 
wanted, and as to the manner of granting it. 
We are in a situation to prove that there 
is a West India planter, or' proprietor of 
estates in Jamaica, that was receiving last 
summer considerable sums from a West In- 
dia house in London, as profits on' the sales of 
sngar, at the same time that one of the act* 
ing partners in that same house stated, thai 
the West India produce was selling under 
its original cost; which implies, that the 
• planters are running in debt. 

We anticipate an answer, or rather 
an explanation, that may be given in thtt. 
case. It may be said, that the money paid 
to this West India' planter arises from for- 
mer arrears due to him, or from letting the 
estates decay, by not keeping up the stock . 
of negro slaves, of cattle or machinery; ia 
short, tlmt the expences are paid from the 
deterioration of the property, and the su- 
gars being produced, there, is a balance due 
to the proprietor upon the sales,' not oris- 
, ing from profits, but from a deUpidation of 
the estates, and a diminution of capital. - 

Such a situation of things might admit of 
the merchants making payments to the pro- 
prietor, tboofh there were no profits a} the 
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time ; tint ire know, in the instance alluded 
to, that it is not so ; for that the proprietor 
has no former balance due to him from that 
quarter ; and as to decay of stock on the 
estates, the merchants themselves have the 
power, and it is to their interest to prevent 
that. 

It is then clear, if what we advance is 
true, that there is still a profit on the rais- 
ins; of sugar on those estates. 

We do nst^wish to bring forward proofs $ 
but. .if what we say is contradicted, we are 
ready to do so if it is denied; or if we are 
called upon by the merchants in question ; 
and if we are not called upon, it will be 
a tacit confession that we are right. 

If these merchants, so situated, pay 'an- 
nually balances on the sales of sugar, in this 
manner, it is clear that there is still a profit 
arises from West-India property, and there- 
lore the statements given in, about the ex- 
pence of raising, aad bringing home sugars, 
which appear to be greater than the produce 
of said sugars in the market, is not ac- 
curate. 

In our next, we shall shew to what extent 
the planters require relief, and how it may 
fre given, without any Injury to the nation 
at large ; but we cannot help thinking, that 
iheir claim on, account of aid, because a 
large capital is embarked $ is absurd, and it 
ought farrjy to be understood, that the ques- 
tion of relief to the planters is not at all a 
question ef right, but a quesUen of exfediotuj. 

Every man .that invests capital in trade, 
dpes it for his own Jnterest ; and surely the 
manufacturers in Manebnter or Birmingham*, who 
has sunk their money in sfimting-mills, roll- • 
9 ing-mlh, looms, or other expensive machi- 
nery, if by national events those implements 
of .trade |utve become useless, have as* good 
a claim Jo the full for indemnity, as the 
man who h;is purchased his fellow creatures, \ 
(because they are of a dingy hue) and treated ), 
them as slaves, to labour under the lash of;! 
an ovcrhw'irtg. ignorant overseer 9 oh a soil (bat we 
fiavc uzurped, from t&c atongtnes of the cmntry. 



We shall always treat every question 
With independence and spirit, and we hope with 
some intelligence | and it shall not be our 
fault, if the West India merchants mislead 
the legislature by exaggerated accounts, 
and by asserting a claim of right, wnete at 
most there is only one of atfcdltnq. 

[To be continued in our next ] 

•nasnanssBBttasssjessslsBSsss^^ 

NEW MODE OF HECflUITING THE 
ARMY- — IMPROVING. WASTE 
LANDS, AND INCREASING THE 
STRENGTH AND POPULATION 
OF THE KINGDOM.— Raumtd frim 
Page 99. 

At this subject is now under considera- 
tion, and presses imperiously upon the na- 
tion, we shall give it at completely as we 
can immediately. 

At present the augmentation of wealth 
and capital would then be very great, and 
population would go on in the same pro- 
portion. * England and Scotland would he 
increased one-fourth in all those respects. 

This advantage, is, indeed, at a distance, 
but it is neither light nor uncertain! add to 
this, that in new grants of lands, some con- 
ditions might be attached, relative to the 
rai&iog hem}>, flax, and timber, that cannot 
be done wftb lands already occupied, though 
the situation of things renders it necessary 
to grow within our own island every thtfg 
'necessary for its own defence, such as all 
sorts of naval stores $ besides that ? the grhwth 
of corn has of late years, not been equal 
to our consumption $ a circumstance that is 
at any time terrible, but would haVe' been 
. totally ruinous, had our great commerce 
not enabled us to bearit. l*hose advantage* 
are very great and evident, but would re- 
quire a detail far beyond the range of this 
' general View of the plan, but common teifee 
and a little reflection, .will make it appear 
evident and certain, that advantages will be 
great and numerous. 
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4tb. PsrisbTaxa4md P*r Rates. 

There will be a great number of per- 
sons to pay tfce expeaee.. Tho widows 
and children of soldiers will make no part 
of our poor (as Car as this joes) ; at present 
they make a considerable portion of it t and 
small farms being again restored, occupa- 
tion will be (Wen to a set of people, who 
the wealthy and extensive farmer will not 
fjsjftJay. As. .iaere ace one million af per* 
worn who receive relief now in the year, add* 
the expence is ire millions, the diminution 
would, bo question of it, be very great, 
Vat to attempt calculating it would be high- 
ly absurd. 

5fo. Jfereau 0/ Revenm. 

TJiis of necessity would keep pace 
with the wealth and population of the 
country. It would commence in about fif- 
teen years, and gradually increase till it 
would amount to about six millions a year. 
Supposing tlje present rate of taxation con- 
tinues, and that the newly-created habita- 
tions only paid half as much all oyer the 
kingdom. 

M. General AmetbratUm in foint of National 
' Htpes and National Character % and the Effect 
en our Enemies, 

. This, >s a most important thing. The 
Hopes spring from the "five different sorts of 
advantages already enumerated. In place 
of increasing expence, ami embarrassments 
sinking us in despair, we should see pros- 
pects of another sorts and, above all,/><r- 
manntt preparojiousfor ptrmanatt dangers. Our 
ymgrarj shifts, our perpetual change of 
.plan, afford no confidence, no solid satisfac- 
tion amongst ourselves, and are the ground 
of hope to our enemies. The nation now 
must display resolution and character suita- 
ble to the great game she is preparing to 
play. The first step towards which is to 
.shew, that neither presence of mind, genius 



to discover resources, nor vigour to* put 
them, in practice, are wanting. It might be 
painful to make remarks on the necessity of 
shewing to France, that while she is taking 
gigantic strides towards universal monarchy, 
and the eternal destruction of British pre 
{forty, we are rie lodger disposed to depend 
on palliativer or temporary revenues, but 
that we have seriously set to work; to give 
our country that strength and stability no*w 
become so necessary to its existence. 

, Such are the advantages ; we have next 
to examine the objections and difficulties^ 
which are but few. 

The commons are considered as of sane 
value to the poor — that they are of very 
little, not more 4han one penny per acre 
yearly rent • 1 so th.it a common. of 1690 
acres, (the average sice) at three shillings 
an acre fee simple, might be purchased from 
those who have the rjght, at the very liberal 
price of £ 250, so that each lot to the soldier 
•would amount to about £.4 y which, with 
the eventual ahance oi life, and at the dis- 
tance of fifteen years, is not equal to thirty 
shillings at the present moment. 

We have not room to develop* this plan in 
one number, nor to explain the means by 
which the brave defenders of their country 
may be rewarded in a sM and extensive man- 
ner ; but we shall give the scale of land and 
money, and also the other advantages, in 
our next. 

We cannot, however, finish this without 
observing, that there is no other means by 
which the defenders of the country can be 
so completely connected with its interests^ 
as by making land a reversion for every 
man, who, for the service, has dene bis duty. 

In another part of our paper it will be- 
seen that we are equally attentive to the 
welfare of the officers of the British army. 



• See -Sir John Sinclair's agricultural 
reports. 
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A SINGULAR EXAMPtE OF ANTICIPATION, 



The following prophetic lines were written in France during the time tnat Mora. 
Targot was minister (that is about forty years ago), hi the latter days Of Lewis XV.-*- 
Turgot was one of the chiefs of the sect of French Economist*, and destroyed Orfv*- 
tiwj, all sans of commercial privileges, &t. as tar as his time and power would allow himto 
proceed, thereby preparing the way tor general liberty and quality, by establishing liberty 
and equality in commercial affairs. - 

That the evil tendency of Wis reforms were foreseen is proved by those lines, which are* 
translated into English in a manner suited to the present circumstances of this country. 



FRENCH LINKS. 



\. 



Viveiit tous nos beaux esprit s % 

Ency eloped istes, 
D\i bonheur Francais epris, 

Grand ceconoinistes ; 
Par leur coign au autems d'Adamsk 
Nous reviendrons, e'est leur plan, 

Momusles assiste, 
Ogai ., 

Momus les assiste. 



Ce n'est pas de nos bouqains*' 

Que vient leur science; 
En cux, se fera paladins, 

Out le sapience; 
Les Colberts et ies Sully s, 
Nous paraissent, grands; mais fi ! 

Ce n'est qu' ignorance. 
Ogai 

Ce n'est qu 1 ignorance. 

3. 

On vera tous les etats, 

Entre eux se confondre, 
Et les paavres'sjur leur. grabats $ 

Ne plus se morfondre ; 
Des biens on fera des lots, 
Qui rendront les gens egaux. 

Le bcl aeuf a pondre 1 
O^gai 

Le bel aeuf a pondre ! 

No. III. Vol. I. K 



FREE TRANSLATION. 
• 1. 

Long live all the talents ! 

Famous Romanists, 
Far wiser than' their parents*— 

Great economists. 
To restore the golden age 
In old England, is the rage 

Of phUosophists, 
Indeed, ' 

Of philosophists* 

2. 
Not from old experience. 

Do they draw their plan; 
Talents are their sole pretence, 

Question those who can, 
Chatham's much-fomented son, 
We did reckon great. What fun ! 

He was but a man, ': 
Indeed 

He was but a man. 



AN men in the nation, 

Prince, peer, and peasant^ 
Shall have the same station, 

Beggarj what they want : 
Property shall equal be, 
This is true equality. 

Oh what a botheration, 
•inaeeo, 

Oil what a botheration. 
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Da meme pal mareheroat 
Nobless et rotune $ 

L«f Francats retourneaoai 
An droit denature } 

A4i«u P0rkmm et Mr t 

La bonne araature, 

Ofai 
Labq«iea*aat»i#l 



Pole detenus ▼ertuoase 

Par phjlosopbie; 
let Francais auront des dieux, 

A. leur phaiitasie ; 
Kons rererrons on onto* 
A Jems dernier le pion. 

Oil quelle harmonic \ 

OboTtelJeiiarinonief 



Partiaani des noraiieu* 

La fine sequelle, 
La France des nation* 
* Fern la model!* j 
Bt cat hdknveat abas detron*, 
A- TuEGO*etsescenrpagnous| 
Betoign immorteife ? 

Ogai 
Besoign immiof teHe ! 



A qel devrons nous le plus I 
G'cst a notre maitre j 

Q#\ se ci- oyant an abuu, 
Ne voulait pins Teire i 

Ah q'uil faut aimer le bien,* 

JPpux de roi n'etre plus rien I 
jT'euyerrai toutpottre, 

^e^erraitoaiyattittt 



Ob equality shall be 

Master and servant i 
Britons then will quickly sea 

What the Talents want. 
Adiea judpes, use)e* tbingt 
Pstnce* parliaments, and fcjInsjU 

Ow4a*ttUy«aiU! j fif , . 
'' /j Iaumed»r tifcvp* 

O what s*Ur cant! 

s. 

Good and virtuous when becem* . 

By philosophy r 
Englishmen shall have their Gods 

To theif phantasy. 
To christian pare morality 
Shall succeed brutality. 

Oh what harmony! 

9 Indeed, 

Ob what harmony I 



Leading innovations 

This cunning squad $ - 
Shall to other nation* - ' 

Be the mighty dad. 
This honour is to H—^k due* 
To G eand to P-^r-y tody 

Glorious lads, 
Indeed, 

Glorious tad* 

« 

To whom do we owe the most ? 

*Tis onr royal master * 
Who, that aj) aboul/i not bejqsf, 

Held his crown il^e. faster, 
Macb to him. his people, owe* 
Who such firmness could shew, 

May he keep his post, 
OGod;! 

Blayhekee|>bitn>|t r , 
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fFhe last stanza h quite changed in the 
taanaiaaon $ the conduct of the British 
fcit>e;lm/iag nuite different from that of the 
French monarch* 



TfttTE TRANSLATION OF .TM LAST 
STANZA, 

/Po whom do we owe the most ? 

To our royal master ; 
Who, absented from his post, 

To let them go fatter. 
What lore for reformation. 
To ^nit his high station, 

Amtgive oil . to chance ! 1 
Indeed, 

And .give all^to change ! I 



To THE EDITOR or ANTICIPATION. 

Sift, 

- I with yon would assist the .food 
oittaeat of IiOndoa, la anticipating the 
.eril that will arise from encottxagiag those 
mock salk Sttors, that are now opened 
in every port of the town particularly In 
the i,iNn»-©ftAMfc*Y way. 

When the Londoners went to see the con* 
juror jump *nto a quart bottle, it was a 
-piece of fan ; and though they might be 
JaaghedftttVr eredulity, the laugh, (in my 
opinion,>wos not Quite fair, a* most of those 
Who went (I was then a very young man, 
and was there myself), not expecting to see 
•how the impostor would got qft into ibt Ut» 
*U 9 but how he would get*a/»ow w/ibe Jxmst. 
Curiosity was. gratified, *and I never did 
.conceive the dupery tofrn, great. k An im- 
pudent follow, tells irou he wiU pexfotmCan 
UmossibiMty.iyou fciura he^aanot do,wbat 
assays, hot you gfcre half ^a crowa^to «ee 
hew he willget otfKbow^he.affair wUl 
terminate? fhisi* a most natural jort of fu- 
riosity, sad itfe**io«s*siflg dn^r to 
this> that we. owe the interest inspired by 



.tragedy, by romance, and even by real Us- ' 
tory. How will this difficulty terminate I 
When we see how that jft ail Interest va- 
nishes away. 

When I see a crowd pushing into the 
shop of an impudent fellow, who says, 
" Goods sold here SO per cent* tinder prime 
cost," I am at a loss Xo account for the ' 
feelings of those around the door* 

Are they dupes, and Relieve that the 
goods are really so much under prime cost ? 
then they deserve phy, and to he cut for 
the simples. Are they rogues, and wish to 
participate with a swindler, who is selling 
.goods that he. never can pay for} If so, 
they are a sort of partners in the transact 
tion. They are a kind of receivers of goods 
that have been partly stolen* This is ft 
sort of a fraction of a thief, attended with 
this aggravating circumstance, that theft* 
Ceiver is told before-hand that the goods 
.never have been paid for* 

The French call us a SHOP-tKBEFiwo 
nation, but if we, go on thus, it Will ho 
better to call us a shop*lipting nation': 
in short, no name A» too contemptible, for 
people who wish to purchase goods under 
their fair value. Fools or knavbS art 
two .disagreeable terms, and a mixture of 
the two will not snake it, much more pala- 
table, but those, who/whLh eyes open, aid 
in robbing the eons of industry, deserve *o 
better anappellaUon* 

As, however, there .ai*jptfst»fts who. will 
ni|nd nothing, provide* ; they .ten get a-. 
Cheap; bargain, I Wish t to detrtbt -world 
know,* through the. channel Of your excel* 
lent paper, that, those who frequent? the 
shops iii qoeation, warn to be rogaes^ and 
.<are in roaUfyidspes; they wish to buy 
goods under thn fair , price, and ,taeygene- 
: roily pay muefctmore than the false. 

Those goods are what in trade are termed 
WA4TSM, suchas ho^eNcmMaes, that dis- 
qualifies them for a good market t or they 
are made merely for «}tw j hut dojejul 
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upon it, they arc not worth the money 
'given, and that the impudent proprietors 
five not on the loss oh th hi r trade, 
•*nt on the citismTMTY of the public. 

If you insert this, I shall next explain to 
you, how the business is managed. 

Your obedient servant. 

Aw Old Observer. 
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Tn~r*« WRITER or ANTICIPATION 

As yon have begun npon the important 

* subject flf the price of bread, I am inclined 
; *o'Y*rite to you,* as from* the experience I 
-liave had, I must naturally know some 
•things that no person, who has not been in 
•the baking line, can possibly be acquainted 
i with. .:..... 

I brgan business at the age of twenty 
/ rV>r "myself, in a ver^r populous nei|hbour- 
rfcood,- in the yesfr 1759, -and I continued in 
:it till* 1908) so that I was a baker about: 
■ forty -four years, in which time that change 
took place which your table of prices so 

• distinctly proves. 

♦ When I began business, 10s. was the price 
•- for baking a sack of flour, and the price of 

* the case sit that time mas about 22s. ; so 
*>1hH 4 according to profits, and the smallness 

of capital, a baker €ould always pay his 
J way with his ftour-mercharit,and the Regular 
t credit was six we*ek». The profit on baking 
j at shot time, after paying for Art, salt, yeast, 
» joatneymens' wages, &c. was about 5s. on 
-. the sack, and I baked about twelve or thir- 
teen sacks a week, one half of which was 
*»W oo credit, and' the other half, or nearly 
. about tt, for ready money. 

As . 9ik months was the longest credit in 
• the usual course, and raanynotjpore than 

• UJiree* J[ think ^he 4Wr way Is <o reckon as 
« follows. 



In six months I sold 272 sacks, tlie> price 
of which was about £.30(X 1 bad a profit 
of £.75? and £.75 more that went for 
wages,- so that my return in thai- time Aw 
bread sold, was £.450, and as I ta&d six 
weeks credit for the flour, and upon an 
average, had the whole of my mosey in 
three months or less, I never was in advance 
above, from 80 or £. 100, for the floor. 

Then Sir, besides shop, fixtures, &c. ^.lOO* 
was quite sufficient capital for me, but be- 
fore I left' the trade £.500 was not suffi- 
cient, and instead of having 5s. a Fact 
profit, I had* not 3s. 

This is a terrible change, for the 5s. y 
profit was 5s. upon £, I laid out, or equal 
to 25 per cent. ; but now we have- only as. 
upon £.3, which is only five per cent. 
„, You are . quite right, in paying that the 
bakers are not sufficiently paid now, but 

• what is the consequence ? 

There is not one baker in ten, who is not 
in the power of his flour-merchant ? the 
same as the publican* are, for the most part, 
in the power of the brewer and distiller; 
they are therefo«e obliged to taka what is 
sold, without disputing either tUe price or 
the quality, as an arrest might be the im- 
mediate consequence of their doing so. 

The bakers are for the most part poo r ; 
they begin poor and industrious journey- 
men, who have saved a little money, or got 
a few pounds ; so that therotis not a set of 
tradesmen in London, who tarn so much ca- 
pital wUh so little stock of their own; and 
I do not see, sir, how this* can be- altered. 

• A journeyman baker is a very laborious* 
life, and people' who 'can give their sdnf 
money, never send them apprentice to that 

•trade. "This will always be the case. ' So 
that there is no remedy in -respect* to that,. 

1 in my poor opinion ; but I think two things 
might be of use, and the parliament should 
interfere in the following manner," and then | 

bread would be ©heafecr.ln&eAyit wotfld 
be at a fair price, asusaaU < '. 
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1 would not allow the rich to get into 

" debt with their baker, for it is very hard 

that a man, who can pay ready money, 

should get credit, and buy as cheap as the 

poor man, who wants credit, and cannot 

get it. The poor man pays for the credit 

given to the rich, which is one of the hardest 

and most unfair things I know ; for if the 

Tich took credit no longer than a month, 

(which is plenty to avoid the trouble ofjpay- 

i'tg every time) then the young^bakers>ould 

not be in the. power of the flour*factors as 

' they are now, which is the cause of the 

' evil. 

You may think* Sir, I am* proposing a 

thing that cannot be done, conformable with 

the rights of British subjects , but though I 

' am a man of no learning, t hive, plain sense, 

' a great deal of experience, and have thought 

about It for a number of years. 

I jknow that it is impossible, consistently 
with justt.ee, to prevent one man from giv- 
ing credit to another ; but if an act of par- 
liament were made about bread (as in the 
case of minors) that no debt to a baker for 
more than five pounds could be recovered, 
then there would be no long credit given, 
and this would be no injury to any one ; 
for persoiiB who can get credit for bread do 
not stand in need of it, and can pay ready 
" money without inconveniency, while those 
who want credit cannot get it. 

I humbly think, Sir, that as no method 
can be taken to make bakers men of capi- 
tal, there should be a method taken to pre- 
" vent capital from being required. 

If you insert this in yon shall herefrom 
ae again. 

. Ait old Bakbr. 
'* Fleet Market, March 16, 1608. 

We are highly ebliged lo our correspond-: 

-ent the *' Old Baker*.*— hi* statement is 

' correct in every part, and his proposal for 

• a remedy, such as we might expect from a 

man who had good sense aadioiigexpari; 



ence. We shall indeed be glaft to hear 
from him again, and in the mean time shall 
make a few observations. 

If persons in affluence, or easy circum- 
stances, would consider the ex pence they 
bring upon themselves i and if they under- 
stand the evils they entail upon the country, 
they would not habitually take credit for 
provisions of any sort, for to that is owing 
the highness of the price, as no man caa 
carry on business without a large capital, 
and a man with a large capital will have a 
large profit, and indeed is entitled to it. 

Besides this large capital .being neces- 
sary, though It does dot prevent compe- 
tition, it narrows the number of competitors! 
and prevents the possibility of any one who 
is not rich and willing to sell on low pro- 
fits, from attempting to do so. 

In France, there were some excellent 
regulations about baiters, butchers, and fish- 
mongers, which, as far as we are able, we 
shall state in our next ; and we firmly and , 
sincerely hope that we shall, in the course 
of a little time, throw such light on this 
important subject, as will put it in the power 
of the legislature to reduce the prices of 
provisions, without any undue or danger- 
ous interference. 

As trade ir not left entirtly free, and as it 
ought trot to be /eft entirely free, the question to 
be decided is not whether the legislature 
should interfere, but when, and where $ that 
is, in what cases, and in what circumstances 
it ought to iuterfere ; we shall endeavour to 
discuss this, in a manner that will be useful 
and satisfactory. 

(lo be tontkued) . 



ANTICIPATION tmtbmptct » SPAIN 
**/i>ENMARK,«iw* faulty, RUSSIA. 

TJicdkr pretence of revenging De^ 
mark, the French propose to jour in 
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French troftps, to pass o?cr to Swxdbn $ 
•nil under pretence of protecting that un- 
fortunate country, the troops will remain 
till the Daks* are left bsrren and J*r», 
>ith nothing left that can be consumed, Or 
carried away.— -In less than three months, 
the friendship of France .will be much more 
fatal, than the hostility of England. 

Sfaik, once a proud and grand people, 
and whose honour and bravery still remain, 
has 'long "been {humiliated.— The Bourbon 
race transplanted into that country did not 
thrive; the Spanish branch of that family 
has had still less energy and character, than 
that which reigned in France. 
Under the Princes of the Hojue of Aus- 

* tria, Spain was the greatest nation existing 
for a considerable period.-— U has been gra- 
dually sinking for two centuries, and since 
the French revolution, it U running rapidly 
to final ruin. 

It is not a circumstance to he forgotten, 
that the King of Spain, and the Prince of 
Asturias, are much nearer heirs to the crown 
of France,- than the unfortunate Due 
D'Engbein, whose distant claim drew dan- 
ger on hM head. 

As Bonaparte has now got full .possession 
of Portugal, £ud has, troops in Spain, we 
«snay depend onseinglhat country revoluti- 
onized and subdued in la very short 1|me. — 
The present race of kings will certainly not 
be let remain; the fate of theiniantKIng 
of- Etroria, and of his widowed .mother, 

, <{thaaKaom.no .princess deserved. more ten* 
der treatment if good conduct and dignity 

^ in distress, offered claims to protection) is 
a proof of the t*prtcl6Us levity, and inter- 
nal dislike of Bonaparte to that race. 

" The sober singleness of widowhood,' 9 

x I* tMbeaUrjjdasU virtues tihrUdsta jprinotly 

oJg*^^*ei» enVmotVves for first hanriliiit* 

ing an amiable .qouoju, and then dethroning 

. .net iniaai~*on, and addjag 4o the number 

, ,yj mandif ant and dtpf adanf sovorejgns mho 
bend before his rod. 
It will he a curious fact to record, that' 



while a certain .party ist England has occu- 
pied itself in finding oat arguments for con- 
demning the attach on Copenhagen, Bona- 
parte baj seined Portugal, has* taken,nps- 
fessionof Spain, dethroned the King -of 
Etaum*, and the Porn of Bomb— the 
Patubbi of the Ho*r CanaqB^CroJBs 
whom he has wtcsted. Jtf» temporal domini- 
ons, with thecals to rob him of r the keys of 
St. Ps*sn 9 .if he 4oesnot snhmit with ha* 
mUUy, to h» csnaerious commands. 

This is a striking : circnm#taace, «ad 
shews the difference between speaking and 
acUngihnt it is more s}pg»lar.*MU, thatihe 
polUioal avvaltfts Whoegclaim so^kteiiy, 
about Britain «nd Copenhagen, make no 
-oompAaml* against the infringements *f 
Bonaparte -on neutral nations. If nether 
this is faction or something worse,! we 4o 
not know ; but, certainly it nei^hor accords 
.with common sense nor justice, «od is-qutte 
contrary to the natural way of Poking or 
-acting, of men attached to the «o-nor of 
frtnGhAXD i for »f a, friend heWrted wrong, 
. it would be *8*aj*Jajvmede *f shewing «n 
-attachment, to, jwtjbe worst construction on 
4he act. 

i Are there in this ooontfy men so much 
(afraid of Bonaparte, *(thmt .they 4are not 
apply to him those severe mtsfal *nlas.by 
which theyj^i^ge of their own country? 
Are they so tenderly alive to his testngs, 
that they wUl : not venture to^gtve him the 
v 4maVf»^!paisi ? 

Russia will- not he overcome, for 4hat 

iJstaposalble; .hat that ^reatertpiae, -which 

alone could have withstood the formidable 

-power of France, is become subservient to 

its will. Roams now serves ; France at 

Sampson sorted the Philistines, when hi* 

: eyes owe •one, alternately an eajiacrof uti« 

U^ or nn object of aport. That^reat col- 

sossal^nwer is" In a state-of ,hondi«e,70M 

wtosj itsjKtrve enefgy f s*ters tJiegajtejn* 

n tw years ^u. jeduee U ta?a #U»a*j0tt 

deserving contempt, unaliayed by any feeV 

ins; of pity or commisqeratiQii. 
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AN ORI GINAL WORK. 

°Wk hare great pleasur e is announcing 
4e oar namerous subscribers* thai we are 
enabled, (by a vaej singular piece of goo4 
.fortune) to promise tbem.*axMtiiti*rettfe¥ 
series of lettej»,e& *ery important siijttyerts* 
awl written by an able baad, thai were 
intended, for a separate publication, which, 
la the present fasbionaliVs mod* of potrttt- 
lagwitfi wuklioeftand targe raafs>B« y would 
etftt more teas tjw whofc of omit fyst wlanie 
e/ seventeen numbers. 
. Tbere are twenty-two letter ia ajl* a*4 
tf^ wiU be comprised in our fest volume. 
Tbe following eeatents we announce, and 
the whole ef the asaSMiscfipt is nm in ear 
possession, aaeV will be give* regularly, 

KNTITLKJ* 

LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN TBE SHADES, 

fh Young Politicians 

JJX THE SUN-SIUNB, 
In the beginning of the Tear 1808. 



Letter I. 

tetter 2. 

Letter 3. 
ltttc?4* 

better 7. 

•■sipuw/je^ 



The Right Wm. Pitt— To the 
Right Hon. Lord Grenville. 
The Right Hon. Wm. Earl of 
Chatham— To the present Bri- 
tish Cabinet. 

The Right Hon. Edmund Burke 
—To the Right Hon, Windham. 
Thejtyht Hop. Charles James 
TqXt-Tq fcis ftsnersed Party 
flf^ry y. Qf ^nglaqa— To W% 
^ya| Hif kpess tte Prjpce df 

Jfts -Grace t^ Duke of Mj\r}bo- 
rougjb^-To Hi* Hoyal JE*i^ne,$s 
the Dttl^ of Yoc^. 
The Right Hon. Wm. Pitt— To 
tbe Right Hon. SpencerPerchral 
Peter tt* Great -To the Bu*» 



Letter 10, 
MterU. 

Letter 12. 
Letter 13, 
Letter 14. 
Letter 16. 
Letter 16. 
Letter 17. 
Letter JS. 
Letter 19. 
Letter 90. 
Utter SI. 
Letter 82. 



PhQin Dolce of 0&Wp-%)%$. 

Prince qC Wales* 

Hamfet, Prince ef Qe^snpifc- 

To the Crew*. Prion*. 

ftf *£at ft tbe French. Gase^teex-r 

To Peter. CoM**** Jjhe, EnjUs* 

Gazetteer. 

The pufce D'^einr-Tg M*T- 

quis Wellesley. 

Beau Na*>r-To I<ftr* Vty?*t 

Folkestone, 

Gene.raJ Wajjijnj^stj--?? Bona^ 

parte . 

Frederick t>e Great-VTo lh« 

present Kimfof Prussia, 

Sir Isaac Newton— To the (tfa* 

dern Philosophers* 

Doctor Adam SmUh^Te tj* 

Political, Jgeoao^isjti. 

Alfred the Graatr-To JfePe^nJe 

of £na>n4/ 

Voltaire— To the PfOffl* o£ 

France. 

Ab.be RaynU-ry^ *}* People 

Al&erlca. 

Tbe Right Hon* Lo^Mans^ 

•—To Mr. 44JonieottGcjnera|. 

The Right Hon. Lord Re^em-* 

TotfcR^fla* Wi£l|ep* 

horoogh. 



I 



*T;o our NVMSROCIft SUBSOtfilBBsta 

The rapid progress of polRieal «tesH% . 
and ef questions of an interesting nature, 
abotrt to be discussed* and examined; are 
such, that we can with difficulty teeep pt*e 
with them. 

The pka s/jrMftfaat, and the aUriNof 
tbe Army, we consider as prima*? objects, 
and therefore ( #e shall ne*e* omit them in 
any number of enr publication, bat en 
other subjects we must be: brief. 

'The assistance to be given by treats** 
try to Lewis tbe Eighteenth, H now a b o u t 
to be ue*#ed«j*ftf butweaoprtbMsni- 
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afsters will not" forget, that in every bar- 
gain there ought to be ati equivalent. 

As Lewis has rendered nimself obnoxious 
to the French nation, by his Improvident and 
itt-a&vhtd declaration, it h necessary that 
In- ftboiild recttfit; or rather give up, his 
claim of right to the throne 'of France, before any 
regular and 'annual income should be al- 
lowed to him. 

ffwe tafce'that prince by the hand In a 
permanent manner, national honour will 
compel lis To" continue ; but is ttiaf to be 
done unless he will abandon hte bad ad- 
visers V Is that to be done, of ougnt it to' 
be done, Unless* he' wilt declare such prin- 
ciples, and adopt such a mode of conduct, 
at will, at a future day, enable us, with 
justice and dignity, to afford him* protec- 
tion? we must say, certainly not Next 

number we snail be more full upon this 
important subject; for that person is the 
rival of Bowaparte, and Bonaparte 
is the master of too continent of Europe. 

9ne attack made on Sir Home P^pham, 
It in consequence of the system of Bona- 
parte, to tending destroy and' derange 
everyf energetic servant df the British 
Government. 

Tm; affair in discussion with the Govern- 
ment of the United States- of America, is 
not liable to be much forwarded by any 

observations that can be made on this side 

* 

•f the water. It is matter to be arranged, 
not by the will of either of the parties 
thtrein concerned % it is between two oppo- 
site interests, and of course, does not depend 
on the will of either. It must, like, every. 
bprfaio 9 be decided by the parties,4n which, 
each will fight for his own interest, , , 
< Xae. anecdotes of Banon I, de ; Roll and 
TJOMPfiscH, who have so long fattened on 
tfce funds of England, in our next. \ 

Of the ffvB admirable letters written by,, 
order of the Empress Maria T berks a* 
to the late Qtra&N of France, we shall 
speak ia a furore number. They are as cu- 
rious a» they are admirable, and we* 
the correspondent for tfce copy. 



yt) CORRESPONDENTS. 

The letter of Scipio Africa Ntis, oh 
the military tactics of the French, shaft* 
appear in our next, it contains some infor-* 
mat ion, from which the officers of the Brf- - 

tish army, may ' take excellent hints. 

We agree perfectly with the Roman gene- 
ral, that to copy from an enemy, is some- 
times necessary, and that a resolution not 
to do so in any case, is dangerous in thje 
extreme; the Romans by doing so, were 
enabled to perfect their military systent, 
and conquer the world — We agree also in 
the justice bf his remark, that the very 
essence of military skill consists not in fol- * 
lowing a routine, but in altering measures 
and manoeuvres, to circumstances. Horses 
are stronger then men, but they follow 
always the same routine ; it is by superior 
address, and acting according to the nature 
of the enemy, that man though feeble, con- 
quers the whole of the brute creation ; that 
he kills those that cannot be subdued to 
useful service, and makes such as can be 
useful subservient to his will. 

N. O. — Shall have early attention. 

We doubt whether the old officer is 
correct, and we think, that though many 
abuses will always prevail in a( large ad- • 
ministration, yet that both ministry and the 
commander in chief, have of late years done, 
all in their power for the army. 

The letter relative to the coal contract;- 
with Alexander Pavjd^ow, Esq. is 
come to hand— it is too long for* insertion at? 
once, but it shah be inserted in justice to the 
public, and that the gentlemen, who have 
got such accounts to inspect and regulat*, 
may know that something is expected, 
as the result of their labours. 
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iMJ^ORTANT ADDRESS TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

bernUm* uudfdhw-uAjtcti, 

It ii a blatter oi infinite regret, to tee 
bow the time or* the representatives of the 
cation is occupied on matter's of little or no 
imp Ortance* whilst others of the greatest 
magnitude call toi their attentloni, 

This U *ae mote to be lamented, that the 
exertions of the executive government are 
impeded by it, while Otti great enemy, 
without control, impediment* or check 
of any kind, aims at oar eternal destruction ; 
and the lance he brandishes is to be burled 
at England with the whole united force of 
submissive and subservient Europe ! 1 1 

We complain, fellow»aetv of pafrtj **d. 
No. IV. Yot. I. t 



cabal, when the entm} is At Our gates ; but 
we can stop that ourselves; It is In' the 
public voice that party straggles originate. 

The whole force of opposition consists in 
popularity 9 its weakness in the want of it s 
and therefore the business ii, no matter by 
what means, to stir up discontent. Surely 
it will be allowed that, at this time, those' 
who speak of their own country as dh* ' 
graced by the single affair of Denmark, 
and who look over the ninety and nine In* ' 
ft togements of Bonaparte on peaceable, de* 
.fenceless* and neutral nations, shew tan* 
they ate prepared to go any lengths in as* 
eking discontent 

But it ts not ©nrpractice or intention to 
confine ourselves either to barren cott« 
f *Af rr>er cranio Mr*** an**"-** aim 
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at REMEDY, which is of practicable utility. 
In this rate, let the people assemble in 
every different county, and address parlia- 
ment to something like the following effect. 

** We, the bnderttgned inhabitants, &c. 
of the city (or county), of * * *, beg leave to 
represent, that at a time when the most im- 
portant questions wait for discussion and 
demand it, feel ourselves obliged to ob- 
serve, that great danger attaches to the na- 
tion, from the time and attention <if our 
representatives being taken almost entirely 
op oil questions either of no importance, or 
oft objects that are past, ami cannot be al- 
tered, or in the daily routine of public 
and private business, scarcely one single 
day baa been yet dedicated to the real, solid 
and permanent interests of the country. 

** We cannot but anticipate the -worst ef- 
fects from such a mode of proceeding, and . 
feeling as we do, that it is not in the power 
of his majesty's minister* to avoid discussing 
every question brought on, we humbly do 
observe, that the evil does lie at the door of 
- those who'd* not form any part of the exe- 
cutive government. 

44 We do not mean in this address to give 
aa. opinion on the conduct of his majesty's 
ministers, or to weigh in our minds the talents 
or thepatriotism-eftbe parties, bat we do 
consider that the temntt of the executive- 
power should be f^fted and not resitted at . 
this crisis t and that bringing questions be- 
fore parliament, which are not necessary to 
-be discussed, is very injurious to the nation. 

V Having said so mac* with respect to those 
*r>e oppose bis majesty's ministers, we hate 
tOjO^Bcrve to those who support them, as 
weil as to the whole of our representatives, 
tljat a part of their time and their serious 
attention, should he devoted to permanent 
aad solid means of ameliorating the situa- 
tion of the country, and o( resisting its In- 
veterate enemies. 

„? We do not think k necessary to point 
ouf to yew, wisdom what wetbinJc would 
ewH*wta. 4Wtft : to ttesuklm vt+ &%**» 



tioa « bat encouragement of industry at 
hrime, looking after new channels of trade 
abroad, and' remedying grievances that 
exist, in atafe^nd practicable way, are the* 
object* asMcbfett yonr chief attention shoold 
be tamed at this time ; we therefore hum- 
bly, but seriously, request that all subject* 
that have not a direct tendency to the safety 
and happiness of the nation, may be reserved 

Jo a period of peace and tranquillity ." 

.Signed by thousands, &c. &c. * 

If such addresses were passed, not is) one 
or two places, bat all over the country, v## 
should soon see the good effect— we should 
soon see that the parliament would oc- 
cupy its time omvery different objects, from 
the attatk •« Copenhagen that ts past— tt* tall for 
papers that will net-be read— and discussions about 
the orders cf council,' 'wbkk can only be proved t§ 
be good tr bad by their effects. 

.What is past it may be of importance to 

examine, but still some limit ought to be 

• • , "i 

set to'the inquiring zeal of those who wish 

to place England like Sampson in the arms 

of Dalilan, till his hair was rut, and his 

strength departed from him. 

Englishmen~*there is but one opinion fa 

, the nation relative iota* occupation *F pa/ \ 
Hament— all agree that the objects artf not > 

' those of the greatest importance to the wet- - 
fare of the country— all agree that much 
time is taken up pit objects that might wait, 
and on objects not necessary — and all agree 
that the most important are overlooked. 
Let us then, like men, express our wish 
and our opinion in a constitutional manner ; 
for though we may not be all of one opi- 
nion respecting what is to be done to save 
the nation, and to improve its situation, we 
all must agree that parliament ought to be, 
employed on that object. 

*In hopes that you wilf Consider the fair- 
ness of this address, the importance, of the 
subject, and the independent spirit in .which 

i. it" is written, 1 subscribe myself 

Your fellow, country nu^w 

• Etrndei, M&rcbSb, 1808. •. • ' . 
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We so fully agre* with the advantage 
that would arise to the country from adopt- 
ing the plan proposed, that we have given 
to the tetter of » » * ♦ * the first place in 
our publication $ we hope it will be at- 
tended to, and if it is, it shall be our en- 
deavour to point out objects fairly deserv- 
ing.of attention; and we cannot help nbserv- ' 
irig, that the zeal manifested about petitions 
for peace, which cannot advance the wished 
for object, would be much better if exerted 
in trying to prevent those captious pro- 
ceedings in parliament, that retard and 
impede the real business which ought to 
occupy the representatives of the people. 

"We know that the party wrangling in 
parliament meets with general disappro- 
bation, and we do confess, that we think 
if there is a way to stop it, that ought t* 
be attempted. We go still farther, and de- 
clare' it as our opinion, that the mode of 
address proposed, is the most likely ,to 
succeed of any, of which we have hear^J, 
or that has occurred to us ; we therefore 
heartily thank our correspondent. 



REVIEW of Ma. ROSCOE's PAMPH- 
LKT.-^-Cetitimttdfrempazf 45. 

Tub death of Mr. Pitt we are told— 
" struck with a sadden panic, bis colleagues 
" in office ; the reins of government , fell 
" from their hands ; a change in the ad- 
-" ministration of the country took place, 
" and the union of Lord Grenville and Mr. 
" Fox- with that of their friend/, encou- 
'* raged the hope, not only of .a specdy : ter- 
" minatjoq of hostilities, bat of that steady 
" and gradual amelioration in our domestic 
4( concerns, which^ without alarming the 
. " (ears of the weak, might satisfy the rea- 
" sonable expectations of the country. 
" Nor was much time suffered to elapse 
" before measures were taken for realizing 
* those expectations. In the month of Fe- 



" *bruary, 1806, an incident occurred, that 
" aflbrded Mr. Fox, an opportunity of dis- 
" playing that character of rectitude and 
"integrity of principle, which it.*** 
" first duty of every government to adhee* 
" to, and its chief honour to avoir. dm ^ 
" unprincipled wretch, pretending to. he 
" just arrived from France with matters of 
" importance to communicate, obUlae4«sV 
" mission to Mr. Fox, and after -a theft 
" conversation, disclosed to hint a pla* for 
"■ assassinating the^ruler of France by it*- • 
il firms, from a house wfcieh-had been htemt 
" for that purpose at Passy. Shocked ft 
" the atrocity of such a proposal, Mr. Fesc 
" drove the villain , from his piesenocn 
" giving orders at. the same timeto sesnl - 
" him out of the kingdom. Bat n ov / sn ts j 
" fied with this proof of his Udiawftte, 
" he wrote to M, Talleyrand cm the Sto 
" February, giving him an account of the 
" whole transaction* The reply of the 
" French minister,, dated 5th March, toft- 
" veyed. jto Mr. Fox the thanks of 3*fta- 
_" parte, and an assurance that * ba mef 
" * »W, in tbe conduct of Mr, F**> tbooefHk- 
'• \dples of honour and virtue by took* be bad 
" * ever been actuated, md tvbicb bad airoadf 
" ' given * Mew character to tbe war.' On the 
" the same day M. Talleyrand transmitted, 
" in another letter to Mr, Fox, an extract 
" from a speech of the French ruler to the 
" legislative body, in which he openly ex- 
•'. presses alvish for a termination of hos> 
" tilities. * I deurt peace (saM he) w&b 
. " * England. 0ft my part Jtball never delay * 
" * fir a moment * J in*// alvjays be ready 9* 
<• ' conclude it, taking for its bath tbe stipulatum* 
" ( of tbe treaty tf Jmunt." By this eorres- 
" pondence the way was prepared for a 
" new negotiation,, under auspices -highly 
" favourable to a reconciliation between 
<< tbe two countries." 

This is a very fortunate occasion vnr-paf- 
ing a compHment to tne memory of Mr. 
Fox, and we have no wish to plant a nettle 
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northern empire, and, in 90c word, th» 
treaty of Tilsit, 

It it not a )ittle singular, thouglf it if 
very satisfactory, that pages 46, 4T t 48 f 
aad part of 49 ? are employed to frov* that 
the French acted more honourably aiu| 
Frankly in the negotiation than Mr ? Fo» 
and his agents. » 

Mr. Roscoe seems in a fad delimma about 
the honour of Bonanarte,and pf Mr. Fox and 
the underli- §>s on both sides, and either from 
conviction or affection, he favours the em- 
peror inost. If a living <}og is better than e> 
dead lion, there can be no room for hesW 
tating between the living emperor of the 
Continent and the dead orafor of tip W ni f 
Club. 

But let us give the words as they af* 
written. 

*' From the dpeuments relating to tfye; 
" negotiation, at laid before parliament, 
" it undoubtedly appears that the idea of 
?* the uH possidetis^ being propose<fby France 
•* as the basis of tbe treaty, was ratjier a 
M deduction from certain expressions of M. 
u Talleyrand, than an explicit proposition 
?• of such, a, basis. In a diseestioe between 
" Lord Yarmouth and M. Talleyrand re- 
if specting the occupation of Sicily, which 
" took plate about the 13th pf June, tbe 
" French minister observes c Toubdve'ft, no* 
«? ' do not dmtnd it fironyouj an expression 
" which Lord Yarmouth, in bis letter of 
<f that date tp Mr. Fox, considers as equi- 
ty Talent to the expression, toe domand nothing 
" from you, and at amounting to an tdnuxuon 
•* of the uti rosfiDKTlS, assppRcakle to bk 
" Majtufs tonfHests. On this it Is obvious to. 
" remark, thaf the language of Talleyrand 
" appears to have applied on/j $0 $bt IsUnd 
" of Sicily; whereas the construction of Lord 
%( Yarmouth renders It a general prpposi- 
" tfpn i— and that it is highly improbable 
ff that Talleyrand would have consented 
** that the ttf/sftrittyfr, which is 4 principle 



over the grave of a man who had great 
abilities and many virtues 5 but tbe story of 
tbe'astasftin is one of the most equivocal in 
;the liftt of Mr* Fox. It has not been ascer- 
rttanodio be true io any of its circumstances ; 
ret. Has been doubted in all, and in some we 
1 Jtao w it not to bo accurate. 

tfot, however, to dispute about what 
pact may be true, or what may be false, in 
-tins relation* it was considered by the cbun- 
.try earn pitiable expedieut, and one thing is 
"Contain, : when Mr. Fox said that he could 
•tot keep tbe man long in the kingdom, be- 
iSsaase of the law respecting aliens, he knew 
*per»«c% well, (and Mr. Reeves, who acted 
meter him, knew also perfectly well,) that 
;tfce assassin, if ho was such, could have 
,fceen kept as long as government chose, 
-slither by paying bis sixpences or by a civil 
,§jrtian . This was something like Lord Sid- 
jtoftutb's detieaey about suppressing Peltier's 

Journal, aad the Courier do Londres, pub- 
lished by emigrants, because the law would 
.apt Jet tkem interfere. Much as we may 
-respect tbe government of the country, we 
• enaaot support either the past or the pre- 
.faatiatttcb byprocritical professions; for 
\ tf any act of an emigrant is obnoxious, the 
% government is at no loss, either tp send him 
rial of the country or to keep him in it, 
.just as they think suits their purpose. 

We knew of too many proofs qf what we 

ajsert to join in the deception, and if Mr. 
.Hoseae is uuacaaainted . with them, we ex- 
cuse him for his credulity and attributing 
t&aakaess so Mr. Fex. 

Ye follow Mr,. Roseof through h is exami- 
,fiation of the negotiations of Lord Yar- 

anoste and lord Lauderdale, would be a 
. )oss of lime. «It carried upon it, from the 
JbegUroing, all the marks of a farcical 

snock negotiation, to (divert England and 
.ftecois-e Jhujtia; while those, preparations 

were mafcing that brought on the ruin of 

ff ?m$* tf* tofMlfrtiop of the great 
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h of mutual retention, sboald he applicable 
<* only ft 2>i« Majest/i conquests, Tbeadmis- 
«* lion of this basis was attempted to be 
44 further demonstrated from a passage in 
" a letter from M. Talleyrand to Mr. Pox, 
44 of the 1st of April* in which he informi 
44 Mr. »ox that the Emperor dean* netting that 
" England possesses ; but it mutt be observed 
** that this is not proposed as a basis of 
" the treaty ; and that so far from being 
" considered, at the lime, by Mr. Fox in 
" that light, he has not in his reply on the 
44 7th of April, once adverted to it % but on 
44 the contrary, has there recognized another 
44 basis, which had originally been proposed 
** by himself, \\z.—tbat the peace ought to be 
«« bomurabU to both countries, to which M. 
** Talleyrand had proposed to add, and to 
«« respective attia. On the 2nd of Jane M. 
44 Talleyrand proposes to establish as a 
•• tasis two fundamental principles. \.?bas 
' « the two ststtt ibouU have for their object that 
" the peace he honourable to them and their res fee 
" tjne alfiett and at the same time to secure as far 
f* ft in the? fewer the future tranauilRty of Europe. 
44 2. A$ acknowledgement, on the fart of the two 
f* foioert, of their mutual right of intervention and 
44 ruarantee its continental and maritime affairs. 
." To this Mr. Fox on the 14th of Jane 
ff repHes-rTne BASIS offered in jour second 
V proposition is exactly conformable, to the views of 
•* our g ov ernmen t ; provided it be well understood 
" tbat whilst we mutually ' acknowledge our ra» 
'.' * sfective rights cf biter ventHn and guarantee 
** * with regard to the affairs of Europe, we also 
.'• « mutually agree to abstain from all incroaebment 
4 ** « ufon tpe greater or lesser states wlkb compote 
* • it. 9 Tjros it appears that during all this 
" period, the prjnc}p)e of the state cf actual 
44 fotsctmnhnA neither been assented to, nor 
" even propose*, py either of the parties j 
" bat that on the contrary, other principles 
44 had baen laid down and solemnly agfeed to 
"•* as the basis of the treaty. The principle 
•• of the ntifenidetk was, however , still ua- 
•? fortuiiately insisted en by the British Mi- 



» aistry,and opposed an invincible barrtar 
•* to the negotiation, till new events took 
" place which cnUrely frustrated the object 
" ia view." 

It appears clearly from this, that them 
was but little frankness ia the coadact of 
the British negotiators, and still less in tan 
account they af terwards gave of the taaa. 
action. 

We must now call the attention of war 
readers, to fee very singular asscitluoj hi 
page 53 and 54. 

44 The result of this negotiation tent* 
« in a striking manner to extinawfeb, to th% 
" country, the hope, and almost the very 
*• desire of reconciliation. This resalt won 
" founded on the character of those who 
" composed the British Ministry at that 
" period. Had the same ^rcsjsattaaona 
" taken place under another ndminittv*. 
" tioo, It might have been supposed that 
" the same spirit of hostHky which ho* 
" given rise to the war, ant supported it 
"for so many years, still p tv j f ail ed | msj 
4< we might have niesomod, that »tfm*y 
44 entered npon ia the spirit of peoee, h* 
u men lem inflamed by passion and 'lorn 
" prejudiced by habit, utigUntevw osn> 
11 cessful; bat when a negetJatiosi hefsfej 
u by Mr. Fox, and the sweceathmt resnlrof 
•• which was stated by him, in his an* 
" moments, to be one of the two groat oh* 
" jects for which he was matt ao jrt ensty 
" solicitous i when such a nigrtiaissm 
" fails- under the coadact of his inrvrriog 
*< coadjutors and friends, who d ec lato On 
" the country * tbat the resfjsiwtteo of 
c< * the general tranquUlity wa» wtarwmf 
" ' only by the injustice and ojonttios of 
4t l the enemy.'* All expectation of peace 
" is abandoned^ and nothing appears to 
" remain for the people, but to msite their 
*' endeavours in accomplishing the destine* 
" tion of nn implacable foe.* 9 

* 

[To bo continued in ear *«*.] 
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KEW MODE OF RECRUITING THE 
f ARMY, 4c~ ScK—ffntimuj from $agt 52.. 

, x Sfn% plan proposed for (be recruiting of 
11* army, by gin?ng land, (of which we en- 

JsUfUwiT 

Tbere are about 23 millions of acre? of 

UPHr Vuuli in the kingdom, (that it in Bog- 

sJ**li.*Ml Scotland,) worth cultivating* and 

■ow essential to be cultivated, since it is the 

Mff4? r£*a)an4 to contend single-handed 

tPttfc Europe* |n a ns*ss* 

s^^cnefdiag to; the. rate that waste .lands 

siWbfWhpproY*** since the reign ofqueea 

cAffM^Aeitte present time, it would, take 

lfcr» tipUBajul years to enclose and improve 

^hjee thktnre wfth.cjiHivatfon.1 Tltisis 

*.J*W r ft*»M*»»n**tt« the invasion of 

llht J*lN\ to jJuJius Qsesax, vhe* oe*an- 

njfitfsjvp werefaiulmi and *ak;d savages. 

I* Mft |«je*°» <*f *■ **o,w process -in im- 

»»ninfk#t4^«3y'Tidtot~-Greatc^peooc 

tPsVfcfce IntJirred and great trouble taken to 

tuMnfansjaant a/parliameat, and the greatest 

Iptfrt.'of this trouble and ejepencecome bo- 

«§pei4canbe known whether the act will 

at* abtaiiiedfor nets 90 that tbere are in fact 

^njnttiObSiacle* to the improvement of waste 

let (it, and .that accounts for the slowness 

«^tr> use pfresjfesa, 

'The commons in the kingdom amount on an 
dtteta** to about 1 .660 acres each, . and, the 
fUtnining possession costs nearly as many 




nitty* the advantage te.tbe 
9 is not above one penny per acre 
*pen anew*, or for 22,000,000 of acres, 
'£ 9$,96&a year. The sasae lands that in 
'cosamofiaiity have been only worth one 
penny fsor year, have in speciality, that is, 
divided off* to individuals and improved, 
become, in a few years, worth thirty shil- 
lings in some cases (see Sir John Sinclair's 
Agricultural Reports) ; but let ns only put 
then at ten shillings, then the annual value 



at the end of the period of enclosing (that w 
to say 1 when this plan of recruiting is car- 
ried as far as it will go) wHl he a hundred 
and twenty times what it is now, or eleven 
millions for the rent,. and thirty-three mil- 
lion*} for the produce, which, is' equivalent 
to enlarging the island about one-third. 

To effect this simply by dividing the com- 
mons is not practicable, because money is 
necessary; and such individuals as it would 
snit to occupy small lots, have not the ca- 
pital necessary. If the defender^ of the 
country occupy such lots, the money given 
to them a%a remuneration for their services, 
will serve as n capital, which, is a mode of 
reward that is attended with numerous ad- 
vantages, as, we have stated, and is not lia- 
ble to any objection of Importance. 

Twenty-five acres or*, land at the end of 
fifteen years service, is what wou\d be pro- 
posed to give,, with fifty pounds in money ; 
and as the lands were improved and became 
valuable, more to ±c lent by government, 
on a regular interest of five per cent, re- 
, imbursable at will, but the original fifty 
pounds never to be reimbursed, and not to 
bear interest. 

If this plan were to be adopted, no man 
of a common class of life could desire, at 
least he could pot expect to see his sons bet- 
ter provided for than if they went to serve 
his majesty under the age of twenty years, 
and consequently by the time they arrived 
at thirty-four or thirty-five, become settled 
in a freehold of their own. 

The language to recruits has always been 
a little/i/W, both in manner and matter, 
but if this plan were adopted, they might be 
addressed in another way. 

The following is a supposed address te 
recruits. 

idsa ov'thk irAnnawGvs' of ▲ *v» 
cutnriWG sfno«AiiT to tmm tun- 
Rovronre chowd, 

" Gentlemen, 
" J have the happiness to he amongst- 
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the first en hit majesty's service, who ever J 
Jud it isAti power to speak truth, and at 
the same time prove the advantages ef a 
■military carter to all the brave young men 
tvho wish to acquire glory in their youth, 
And before tiw? pass the prime of life be 
possessors of land and money, able to main- 
tain a wife and family, and pass life in 
peace,' affluence, and respectability. 

«* His* most ■nrceltent' majesty, sensible 
that no- regard in money could ever suffi- 
ciently pay the whole~of those who pro- 
tect his throne and thetr country, has most 
glfecionsly ordered* a .plan to be drawn 
sro* by wWelr llie *rhvt defenders oT their 
kin? and country may enjoy those comforts 
tbat their merit and services fre^nireV 

** New, my bra»re fellow-snbjeWs, herd 
is no deception. I do no apply to yon 
when intoxicated, to lead you into a snare, 
but "I appeal to your sober 1 senses. Where 
is the working man at the age of thirtyofi^e 
who en* obtain a free property,a house, and 
land enough to make him support a wife 
and ehlMren with' ease and comfort !*- 

•* Here is no palaver, but trtAh.'Examine 
what I say, and the more yon examine*, the 
more yon wfti be. convinced of the rrutb ; 
yon will therefore clearly see tbat ytm'may 
follow the road tb glory, and- to ease and 
affluence at the same time. ' 
i« Xd longer will fathers, mothers, or 
sweethearts, think the recruit a lost man ; ' 
no, they will rejoice tbat he takes the cer- 
tain nJeafli to be able to maintain a family, 
not of pale, «ickly, and dUWsfeed' cWdren, 
that aie bred tn toWns, bftt -of >heftTthy, 
baptT? and ruddy boys and%trUr, the prffle 
an£detifeht of 'their parents; 

«• In place of a loathsome garret in some 
narrow lane, Ate lot of the kJdustrlous me- 
chanic, w i bere r disease and rare oppress his * 
rising- famiN,' you*wH* have yon* whole- ; 
some ttrttage, ynnr garden, yonf eowsy 
stoae^-cdvii-ftWds, and ereryHiing necei- - 



sary for the enjoyment of this life, (***ff w 

the blessings of God,) and health to your* 

selves dud your children. 

" Tajie time, my brave lad*, to consider 

and reflect j be not in a hurry j* but, never*. 

theless, do not let the occasion pa*s away,. 

The first enlisted has the first choice, whicn 

is always an advantage that will .never re- 

• • . . ** « 

turn. Thus, for once, a life of glory, and 

a life of prudence are reconciled. Do not. 

come clandestinely. .teU your parents and, 

5'our friends, and ask if they can point out' 

a better line of life than under those con* 

ditions, serving your king and country^ 

ending a career of glory with comfortable 

independence and happiness.' 4 

We certainly wisb to call the attentlott 
of the public, and of every patriotic man 
in the kingdom, every real. friend of hit* 
conntry to this plan. We do not proceed 
on the idea that it is unexceptionable, nasi 
that there may not be some difficulties smst' 
disatdvantag et,bnt we are convinced they arr* 
small in comparison to the good that wouluf ' 
arise to this country permit' at any time *' 
but in the present crisis, when ft has be-* 
come a subject of debate, whether or not 
England mnst„trast to other resources than' 
those that arise from commerce, It unques- 
tionably' merits the Experiment. 

In addition to the arguments that are lit 

favour of this plan at any ordinary ttme*,* 

we may give the following. * : • • • ' * 

1. It. will enable us to recruit front* 

another; class of men, whom * bfgfi " bonntifea 

to- be «p*nt In riot would rievertempt, itmV 

therefore, by enlarging the class from wbdtt 

recruits catt be drawn, it wilt t!naote ; tne* 

\ country to' maintain \ greater ttrmy,* rf • 

wanted, than' could be maintained by the* 

ordinary means. •..•*.. 

A It will furnish employment rbr thos e* 

bmMdi cmd taat capital that wift reave tni« 

, conntry, if trade and commerce should de* J 

crease jfor men nftft flhd trade, srnd tdpf&l 

ii V ' 
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Will find employment Nothing emigrates 
•6 speedily as capital when employment 
for it if wanted. 

The history of capital ai it has emigrated 
lor the hut 1,500 yean ii curious. The 
Capital of ancient Hosts (itself drawn 
from Carthage, Greece, and Syria) founded 
Ytaice, Genoa, and Constantinople. The 
tapitalist* of Venice, Genoa, and Alex- 
andria in Egypt, rendered Antwerp, Bra- 
'get, Ghent, Lubeck, 'and others of the 
Hans Towns of the North flourishing, and 
the capitalists of Flanders and Brabant set 
Industry to work in Holland, when it began 
ts> decay in the former. We now come to 
a later period, and find that the capital of 
the Dutch first gave a spring to English 
adventure, and now otfr capital it doing the 
same thing for the United States of America. 

If we do not take care America will, in 
lass than fifty years, get a great proportion 
of that aperies of capital, that can be 
tnaosferred from oae country to another * bat 
the mode to prevent that is to employ that 
capital at home. If we cannot avert the 
evil, let at retard it 1a point of time, and 
diminish It in magnitude as much as we 
•an. 

3* By giving at hopes, and shewing our 
enemies that we have resources yet unex- 
plored, we gala an inappreciable advantage, 
for aa the way of thinking of the par* 
tiet, depends frequently the event of a 



and calculated with great care, was 
into the secretary at war for his cobti- 
deratlon, and it it abdut two years since? 
tfwas flrit thought of. «. 

X*aA», 27** Match, 1808. 



Inch art the particular advantages that 
occur at attached to adopting the plan at 
this smoment, and oar wish it to see its 
aeriftt fairly discussed, that it may be 
adopted or rejected with a full knowledge 
of the subject, and an understanding of it 
ia all its hearings. We hope the legislature, 
the execative government, and the country 
at large, will pay attention to this impor- 
tant subject. 

It may he well to say, that it is now 
•Jsatrly alt* months since the plan detailed, 



historV tiv MODERM PHILOSO- 
PHY IN THE SCRIPTURAL 
STYLE; 

Alfa it came to past* (net* towards tbeV 
middle tf that century, wbicjfc was. the eigh- 
teenth from the birth of the Saviour of mast- 
kind, certain philosophers rose up, pre- - 
tending to instruct all nations, kindreds, n*d 
tongue*, ia the roaaVte happiness and world-" 
ly prosperity. 

8. And Ue belief that those philosophers 
inspired was, that men should have to other 
god bat their own reason 1 and to otheV 
king, that the united multitude assembled, 
whose will should he law, but not like unto 
the laws of the Medea and the Persian** 
that could not be altered; beta law which* 
might be altered every day, year, and e^y 
hour of the day. 

3. Reason for n god, anil a multUude for 
a king, were the great and principal rules 
by. which mankind were to become free,, 
equal, happy, an4 virtuous. Albeit, there 
were many secondary rules such at foi 
children to despise and set at sjoaght .4fct > 
authority of their parents. The wife and 
husband to he no longer connected by nay 
sacred or solid bonds. The marriagf.aed 
to be no longer sacred, and love and obe- 
dience no leaner necessary. 

4. Moreover, a contempt for every thiag 
hitherto reckoned holy or* venerable, or 
ancient, was inspired, insomuch that it be- 
came a shame and a reproach to those who 
respected ancient .opinion! or* ajtcteat 
atanget* 
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5. But though the plan was bold, the 
execution wai diAicult, for ordinary men 
esteemed what the philoiophen deiplsed, 
and therefore the wise men were obliged 
to conceal their designs, and arrayed their 
philosophy in the garb of truth, simple in 
habit, and pointing to happiness and virtue. 

6. The wprds that flowed from her tongue 
*ere like those of the harlot of old, cele- 
brated for her snares by the wisest of men 
and of kings ; yea, they were sweet in the 
tooutb ; but like the book of the evangelist 
they were bitter in the belly. 

T. In substituting reason (bureligion, the 
Ant step was to propose to sfake all reli- 
gions equal. The philosophers knew that 
where all religions are made equal, there 
will soon be no religion ; but not daring to 
propose the destruction of religion, they 
proposed to improve upon St, by general 
toleration. They laid their bait well, it 
was swallowed eagerly, and what was 
tended came to pass— all religion was soon 
overturned, and human reason usurped the 
place of the Divinity. 

S. But as human reason is governed by 
human passions, men soon found that to a 
more impure deity they could not bend the 
knee — to a worse guide they could not trust 
—but the time of discovering this truth was 
too late s and behold, all those who had list- 
ened to the voice of the philosophers were 
sank in misery and despairs even Reason, 
their blind guide, disappeared i and the 
loraan passions usurped its place $ so that 
behold,' in no history of any age, or of any 
nation, are there to be found written or 
recorded so many crimes, so much misery, 
and ao terrible a backsliding. 
# 9. And behold the philosophers were 
amongst the first victims * and the state of 
the priests and of the nobles, who had been 
persecuted at first, was in the end much 
better than that of those who persecuted 
them : and is It not written it) letters of 
blood,. that the philosophers were nearly 
all slain by those whom they had led astray* 
2«e. IV. Vol. I ? Jf 



that it might be proved unto all men, that 
in the midst of injustice, the vengeance of 
heaven overtaketh those who have risen up 
against the works of righteoasness ? * 

10. And moreover, if the whole face of 
the kingdom was one sheet of paper,it would 
not be able to contain records of all the 
crimes and miseries* that Were committed 
and felt amongst those who listened to the 
philosophers* 

1 1 . Now, though the philosophers thought 
to have converted all nations on the earth 
to theirnew plans of religion and govern- 
ment, it so happened that one nation only 
followed their precepts j and though they 
laboured with all their might, and all their 
strength, to lead people of other countries 
into the snare, yet the disguise that had 
been put on was so soon torn to rags, that 
before the time was sufficient, the bitter 
fruits of the error were known to nil those, 
who would otherwise have wished to follow 
the mad eiample. 

19. The once flourishing, the powerful, 
polished, and happy kingdom of Fraaconia, 
was the unfortunate place where the vote- 
ries of reason and the disciples of philoso- 
phers degraded the human character, and 
rained themselves and their posterity. 

13. Of all the acts of the rulers who 4 
ducted a misled people, those that are i 
worthy of record, that they may be a warn* 
ing to nil nations, are they not to be found 
in the annals of the last tea years of the 
eighteenth century } The words and writ* 
ings of the philosophers Voltaire, Dalem- 
bert, Diderot, Condorset, 1+ Harpe, anaV 
thousands of less note and far inferior name, 
did they not produce the harrangues of 
Mirabeau (who was a robber and a thief)* 
Barave the cruel, the brothers Charles and 
Alexander, even the Lameths, the Constitu- 
tions of Turgot the avocat, of Sieyes tbo 
priest, and of Tom Paine the stayHaaker r 
14. Moreover, did not the seed sown by 
he philosophers, when it became ripe, 
p rodnca daggers, drownings, and guUle- 
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tines. The acts of Robespierre, of CuthQii, 
of Collet D'Herbois, Marat, Danton, and 
.the infamous Jtebert; men who murdered 
their vjrtnou* sovereign and his innocent 
family, and who put to. death their fellow- 
citizens by thousands and tens of thousands : 
yea, rerily, are not those the, fruki of 
foe new philosophy, planted jabaut the mid- 
dle, of the eighteenth century, carefully 
fosjtercd for twp score years, and brought to 
perfection before the end ? Let him that 
jkatlt truth andhonour believe: but let him 
deny, the truth who can; for the follow- 
er* of those, doctrines rendered life without 
dignity, and death without comfort ; forat* 
mucl} as the/e is no dignity where arbitary 
. force reigns* and where the will is without 
power ; an4 there can be no comfort in the 
. belief of an eternal sleep. * 



COPENHAGEN FLEET AND 1NVA- 
^ BION OF IRELAND. 

AUTHENTIC. 

Although it does V»(jt come directly 
within our plan to give information of what 
is^past, yet on some occasions that is neces- 
sary, and particular circumstances render 
it so with respect to the attack on Den- 
mark. 

; We can state from the authority of a 
person exery way entitled to credit, both 
from veracity and intelligence, that the 
seizure, both pf the Danish and. Portuguese 
fleets, pvas/determined upon last May ; that 
the Danish and Dutch fleets united, were to 
. have made a landing somewhere on the cast 
coast of fagland or Scotland, in order* to 
make a serious diversion, while the ships 
from Brest, Rocufert, Cadiz, Lisbon, and 
the whole- line of coast were to have united, 
(as well as shey could) for the purpose of 
laading twenty or twenty-four thousand 
men in Ireland, an<J as near to Dublin as 
possible. 



Preparations continued for month?, and 
amongst other things, the pilots that have . 
been got from Ireland were ail in readiness. 

The Irish regiment was also ordered to be 
ready to march, of which the celebrated 
Arthur Q'Cpnnor was at oac time the colo- 
nel ; but that rebel, (of Maidstone memory*) 
had carried over to France the same turbu- 
lent and factious disposition that made 
htm become a traitor to his sovereign. He 
was consequently dismissed, and is looked 
upon with contempt by all, his brother re- 
fugees, who, though they are enemies to 
Britain, do Dot carry matters so far as 
O'Connor, whose innate malignity Mid per- 
versity of disposition are now perfectly 
known and appreciated. 

The attack meditated on Copenhagen 
was known of in France several weeks be* 
/ore it took place ; and it was supposed the 
English ministers, though they had projected, 
would not be bold enough to execute it, 
and* when it was done with such decision, 
promptitude, and success, themortinVatioB 
and rage of Bonaparte were beyond de- 
scription* 

Such French as are well affected to the 
interests of Bonaparte, speak freely enough 
about politics amongst themselves ; and the 
person after whom we give this account, 
had a means of knowing their opinions and 
conversation. They said that the affair of 
Copenhagen was very unfortunate, and 
que let Anglais a la fin ne fat absent fas si bttl— 
(that the English at last shewed that they 
were not Such fools as they had been) ; bat 
that the fate of England was only retarded, 
and that sooner or later whan least ex- 
pected, the blow would be struck. 

In our next, we shall give some very cut* 
rious anecdotes relative to Bonaparte, and 
the interior of France ; and toe repeat, that 
\ve are* certain that the above information is cor- 
rect. 

In all the |arbpurs and arsenals, where 
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£be depth nf prater admits of constructing 
•hips of war, they labour incesssantly, and 
in particular at Antwerp, where they 
~are~building ten vessels of the largest size, 
that the Scheldt will carry up to that place. 

At Paris, Bonaparte employs all the 
common labourers and people, (who would 
be dangerous, if they were idle) in buildings 
to beautify and improve the city. The same 
set of ragged saps culottes, who erected the 
scaffold for Lewi* XVI. about eighteen 
years ago, and who then stiled themselves 
the Nation, are now proud of erecting a. 
scaffold for the mob to mount upon* to sur- 
vey the splendor of their new master. 

Talleyrand Perigord, the former Bishop 
of Auton, and now Prince Beneveflto, is 
as much consulted by Bonaparte as ever $ 
he has two hotels in Paris, one in the Cbosie 
D'Antain, and one in the Fauxburg St.. 
Germain, (which is, as if he had one in Port- 
man- Square, and another near St. James.) 
There were counted in his court yard se- 
venty carriages at one time, waiting for 
their masters, who were dining with the 
prince.. " ( 

What a change is this, since he was glad 
to ride on a bundle of hay, in a sorry cart,, 
in America, to dine with a friend ! But this, 
is only one of the thousand changes brought 
on by the revolution ! ! ! 



PRICES OF PROVISIONS. 

Continued frm frige 50. 

To this important article we shall always 
return, till we have laid before the public 
all the information that is necessary to- 
wards forming an opinion, anil we are now 
about to receive, some very strong facts re- 
lative to monopoly, in the years 1800 and 
1801. y 

>?e shall also soon be able to show how 



the prices of butter, eggs, poultry, fisfe aw} 
garden stuffs of all sotti, are kept up a^ 
a high rate, as well .as groceries and fru}|| 
from other countries. We already know 
how this is done, but we wi«h to oomft for*, 
ward with such undeniable proofs, as wUl 
command belief. % 

There are two things to be proved. The 
one is, that provitians are higher than they used tQ 
be y in proportion to the prices paid to the; 
farmers, or the rents paid by farmers to 
their landlords. 

With respect to the. essential article ot 
bread, we have proved this iif the' most 
complete manner possible, and we shall do. 
the same with other articles. 

... m m 

The second thing to be proved, is, that, 
monopoly by a combination of indi- 
viduals, is as practical and real, as monopo- 
ly by privilege, granted by any so* 
vereign to an individual, or to a company. 

There is indeed a difference of the man- 
ner on which monopolies by combi- 
nation are conducted, and in order to- 
exist, they must be favoured by 'circum- 
stances, whereas, monopoly by privilege, 
does not require favourable circumstances. 

Monopoly by privilege may extend 
to any article that has a value either in use,-, 
or a value in exchange, whatever the quan- 
tity may be, and whether more or less than 
is wanted 5 but monopoly by combination 
cannot be extended, but to articles of which 
the quantity produced is not equal to the 
demand, or where the value is a value in 
use, and not merely a value in exchange* 

Provisions have not for these sixteen 
or, eighteen years past, been in suffici*. 
ent abundance, so that monopoly has be- 
come practicable by combination, and from . 
that arises the dearness of price. 

In every department of the provision line 
the sellers try to obtain high prices, and 
seem very indifferent as to the quickness of 
return, and not very anxious as to the ex- 
tent of -thfir sales j but in eyerv article not 
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In (Be provision lit*, the greatest exe rtfons 
to mad** to extend business, and get quirk 
fetnrntf; there Is a rivalship Between the 
dealers, who shall tell the lowest; the coif- 
sequence 6f which is, that whilst provisions 
Have Hearty doubled their pricfr, many arti- 
cles of manufacture, In which no improve- 
merits as to abbreviation of labour have been 
made, ate stationary, and some of them are 
even reduced in price. 

It is, we do apprehend, Useless tii try to 
establish any theory that is contradicted by 
Actual experience, and nothing can be more 
Certain, than that dealers in provisions find 
that thefts il no necessity for taking the same 
means for procuring business that are re- 
torted to by people in other branches.— 
The dealers in all other articles (generally 
tpeaking) act as if they were the humble 
servants of the public— those who sell the 
necessaries of life as if they were the mas- 
ters. 

Though We mean to introduce nothing 
ludicrous into a very serious and highly im- 
portant subject, yet we must make ourselves 
understood— -we must dress the truth in a 
garb that may make it be remembered ; 
and we ask those who are acquainted with 
i London, if they have not remarked the 
difference between the smooth, sleek* and 
polished shopkeeper behind his counter, 
; and the bellowing butcher, sharpening bis 
< knife, and crying, " What d'ye buy ? what 
d'ye buy V 9 in an attitude much resem- 
bling menace, capable of exciting fear ; acid 
at any rate very distant from respect. 

Who that sees this, and knows that the 
outward shew of men is connected with their 
inwanl' feelings, but must conclude that 
the Yelativ* situations of buyer and seller 
are quftie different in respect to provisions, 
and articles that are not termed articles of 
necessity? 

From this difference of situation arises a 
differenc«/of conduct in transactions, not 
»nly in the external appearance, but in re- 
gari to price, and this has been greatly 



aided of late years by the great facility 
and quickness with which intelligence b 
circulated from one' part of tlite country t* 
another. 

Formerly, the farmers at one country 
teWn were ignorant of the prices given at 
twenty or thirty miles distant ; and they 
always knew that if they sold too high, com 
would, be brought from other parts. Now 
the price all Over England and Scoffcuat 
is known within a few days, and instead of 
a mutual jealously and fear » about a re* 
Auction of price, there is a jnutoai and 
general effort to keep it up. 

There are nevertheless two errors int* 
which the public have been led. The one 
il, that individual monopolisers sometime* 
destroy grain, to enhance the price: this 
never is the case as we shall prove. The 
other is, that the abundance of bank papef 
facilitates the operations of the farmers.*- 
This latter is also an error, but it is true, 
that the abundance o( paper facilitates the- 
operations, of the dealers and middle m«n. 

We shall in our next retarn to this im- 
portant subject, which it is the more im- 
portant to discuss, as there is a very large 
proportion of the writers in this country, 
particularly the reviewers, who ate very 
violent in support of the opinion, that mo- 
nopoly b like witchcraft, an ideal crime. .' 

The same notions have got amongst the 
members of both houses of parliament; 
for as it is thought unfashionable to 
believe, in monopoly; and as being out of 
the fashion in dress implies want of taste, 
being out of fashion in a matter of this sort 
implies ignorance, and want of judgment, 
most people are afraid of joining the stand- 
ard of free inquiry into the prices of provf-. 
sions.— Don't meddic with trade— commerce 
regulates itself best, and such like obser- 
vations, are considered as answers to every 
fact that appears in or out of a court of jus* 
ttce, tending to prove the necessity of few 
gislative interference is particular cases., 
[Ti k (Vnitmd in our text.} 
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LETtERS 
Prom Old Politicians 

In The shades, 
To Young Politicians 

IN THE STJX-StllNE, 
tu the beginning af the Year 1808. 

LETTER I> 



fro* Tltfc fttGHT fioic. W, PtTT, IN 

THE ShADBS— TO TBI RlGHT HON. 

LORD GRENVILLE, in the Sun-. 

SKI SB* 

My Lord, 

After acting in conjunction with your 
Lordship for a great number of yean, and 
our being particularly satisfied with each 
other, on every question relative to the 
principles of the French revolutionists, I 
confess I did not expect to find- you form 
a strict coaiitiofc with those very persons 
whose conduct had occasioned us so much 
uneasiness, and even excited, on certain oc- 
casions, (against them) no inconsiderable 
degree of anger and animosity. 

The high opinion I entertained of your 
lordship's honour, induced me, when about 
to bid adieu* to your sublunary world, to 
recommend you to the confidence of mf'sovertign. 

The opinion of a servant who had acted 
upatGHTi.Y for a very long period, and 
whose attachment to his Majesty's person 
and family, and to the welfare of his king- 
dom, coold at no time admit of much sus- 
picion. At the, approaching hour of disso- 
ution, when all motives for deception are 
over, and when sincerity Is the practice and 
consolation **** of the tdd, was relied on 
With a double degree of confidence; and 
according!? served fosr your introduction 
to the cabinet, at the bead of a new admi- 
nistration. - 

#q. IV. V#*. I. K 



Were I, my Lord, to dwell on the differ- 
ent acts of you and your associates, of 
whieb I disapprove, this would be a longer 
letter than I wish to write, but on the lead- 
ing points I will give you my Opinion. 

The abilities j»f Mr. Fox as an orator ; 
his power in the House of Commons, and 
his long habitual promises to the nation, of 
great reforms and amelioration; on that 
happy and auspicious day when he should 
eater into office, made it indispensable to 
admit him and his party into the new minis- 
try. It was an act of necessity; for the 
affairs of the nation could not at that time 
have been conducted, with him at the head 
of the opposition ; but even if it had not 
been an act of necessity, it would at least 
have been an act of wisdom, to give a fair 
trial to the nation that expected, and the 
man that had for twenty years promised, an 
amelioration in the order of things. 

I was never ignorant of the incontrota- 
ble, the impatient, and ambitious character 
of Mr. Fox ; and I therefore find no fault 
with your lordship's acquiescence in his acts 
for the few months that he remained an 
efficient minister. 

Of the absurd, ill-planned, and ill-con- 
ducted embassy to Paris, and of all share in 
it, I acquit you ; as well as of the appoint- 
ment of men to offices of power, profit and 
confidence, whose principles were such that 
you and I would ten years ago have sent 
them to Botany Bay. Until the death of Mr. 
Fox, I rather praise you for forbearance, 
and pity you for an exertion of acquiescent 
patience, (that from some parts of your con- 
duct in latter times I could not have ex* 
peeled, ) than blame you for assent and co- 
operation. But after you became the chief 
member of the cabinet, I cannot excuse 
your conduct — A conduct not arising any 
* fager from necessity, bit from choke, and at 
the same time totally inconsistent with, and 
contrary to those principle* ^ had t» Jonf 
known |ou to^prqftss. 
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Were you'll! my time a hypocrite ? or 
were you a hypocrite at the latter period ? 
or throughout the whole were you void of 
all principle, And indifferent to the interests 
of your king and country ? 

From a decided enemy, (witfi me,) of all 

' thote who excited sedition, a firm, and even 
rather a violent, supporter of monarchy, 

' you became the complaisant And intimate dxsuiate 
of those who had secretly abetted the trea- 
son* of OCompr; the tktt at Maidstone, the 
tnextmgtvA. Chalk-Farm. Those w ho, both from 

c system and practice, had shewn their wish 

• to throw lustre on the French revolution, 
' and dim the fair fame of England ! ! ! 

The hauteur, and <he pride of the Greo- 
rillea, conformed to the democratic cere- 
monials of men who had long abused, hated 
and abhorred, the name of Grenvitlc, and 
. erirry individual of Jhe family. 

Your ambition; wias gratified, and your. 

• lore of place, power, and emolument,: 

• aweetened the bitter pill ; then came out 
r the secret which from me you had carefully 

concealed, and of which, 1 confess I was 
. ignorant. 

Your true reason for separating from me 
was, that under the shadow of my wings 
you had become toe great to play a subordinate 
fart i aod while \ was in the council, and 
honored with the confidence of His Majesty, 
you knew that a lubordinate fart, or none, 

• must be yonr portion. 

With Mr. Fox you had a better chance— 
Inferior in abilities, in decision., and in 
quickness ; you bad more industry, pe< sever- 
ance, and talents for business. Far inferior 
in reputation and popularity ; you possessed, 
almost exclusively, in the cabinet, the 
confidence t>t His Majesty, So that, on the 
. whole, if you did act a second part, it was 
but with a small degree or inferiority, 
and that, attended <with the hope of being 
able, by -some flufrtunaie circumstance, to 
•umlaut Jourr/W; for such was Mr. Fox 
-^He licver was your^-iW. • -* 



Your perseverance, yonr astuciono, and 
business character contrasted with the con- 
trary qualities in your opponent, leave little 
doubt, but that ybu. would hale succeeded 
in a short time in supplanting Mr. Fox en- 
tirely, (had a period not been put to his ex- 
istence, at the end of a few months) — This, 
indeed, was natural, for Mr. Fox had dis- 
appointed all those who looked upon the 
moment of his entrance into administration, 
as the commencement of a new and happy 
era in England. One short summer blasted 
the promises of a lifetime, and with them 
the hopes of all those who think that it h> 
as easy to act as it is to find fault; and th at 
there is no difference between profession and 
performance. 

It was after your rival was no more, that 
it might have bcea supposed, that a cabinet 
assuming the credit of possessing all the 
talents of the country^ would have admitted 
some one of those persons who had shared 
in the last labours of William Pitt ; b«t > 
no ! against them the door was hermetically 
shut, and to those who looked on, it might 
have appeared, that Ibad, from the time 
that I difiered with .yonr lordship, chosen 
my coadjutors amongst men that were Ignor- 
ant, indolent, and unfit to be entrusted with. 
any'' share in the administration of the 
affairs of my country. 

But though to superficial mortals this 
nvght appear to be the case, how -was it 
io reality ? Why, if you had admitted one 
man who had acted with me in my last 
days, that man might have enjoyed, in some . 
deferee, the confidence of the king. 'This 
was a participation to be avbided, and of 
which there waV bo risque,* while you 
rigourously proscribed those who- adhered to 
my principles, and who .in consequence of 
that, felt come regard ¥or<my memory. 

To your pride and love of ptfwrr, not- to 
principle/then, do I itribute your conduct 
with reganttd your coadjutors, for I fcsmw 
that after the death of Mr. Fox, you- wight 
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Ijave brought thing* round to your ancient 
way of thinking, if you had set a greater 
value op that than on personal importance, 
and on the uni led advantages of being the 
*>st in the cabinet, aud the first in the 
confidence of (he kin;;. 

Things. being in this situation, the change 
faking place so suddenly, and to unexpec- 
tedly, look like, what may be termed, a 
jairadc Those who think it partakes 
•f that character, do not know that so great 
Wias your confidence, and that of your 
colleagues, ia power, that you had at once 
the vanity and ignorance, to believe that 
you could either constrain or deceive the 
sovereign. To do the latter is at any time 
difficult — To do the former, where conscience 
or principle are concerned, I will aver frm- 
possible. The Rock of Gibraltar is not more 
impervious to the winds of Heaven, than 
the conscience efbis majestj to acts of convenience 
and truckling commodity* 

When principle and conscience are con- 
cerned, he think* and acts, not like a man, 
but like a superior beiug. When matters 
of lest consideration are at stake, he has 
the pliancy, that persons^times, and circum- 
stances require I 1 

Unfortunately, for the human race, in 
most men, we find the case quite different ; 
they; are pliable in matters of opinion and 
•conscience^ amd inflexible m matters of personal 
irenst. I alude, in this latter case, to no 
particular person, or set of persons. 

Of the plan respecting the Roman Catho- 
lics, (as it is termed) I -shall say nothing. 
I- should sie^ar have introduced it — Mr. 
fox would aever have introduced it, but 
men who have not tried their strength, are 
liable to mistafeetheir power. 

You did so* and the nation was saved. 
An alarm was given, that in many circum- 
stances (to wkieh I shall not make any 
particular reference) resembled the alarm 
given to the Romans, when the Gauls were 
<afcout to take their ccpitol by surprise. 



The royal vigilance was awakened, and. 
the consequence is known. The Ki*o t 
of England set a glorious k.xam-v 
fle, on that day, to all those monarch* . 
who make a compromise of principle for f 
temporary advantages. Advantages gene- 
rally as illusory in enjoyment, as they are 
disgraceful ia attainment, short in. duration*, 
and unfortunate in their end. 

But, my lord, you did not leave his ma* 
jetty's cabinet, without, doing a very mate- 
rial injury to his powar. You and your 
colleagues had given protection to men, who 
had signalized themselves for their disaf- 
fetiofl, towards his majesty *s government* 
and thus, by reversing the usual system} 
of rewards and punishments, did you de- 
stroy the most effectual /neans for the coun- 
teracting the passions and natural propen- 
sities of men. 

When ministers change, it is expecteo) 
that their subordinate adherents will. under? 
^o seme sort of change also. But in this 
case Loid Grcnvilie and Mr. Windham 
were in the cabinet, in higher situations, 
than they had enjoyed, when the same men 
that were now protected and rewarded, bad 
been considered as dangerous members of 
society. This was undermining the moral 
principle of man, and as to his principle of' 
action, it was to it total destruction, and led 
to that revolutionary conduct that lends its 
efforts to the idol of the day, withouf re- 
gard to the right or wronjj of the question. 

On your subsequent conduct, to' your top 
gracious, too indulgent a sovereign, I shall 
forbear remarks, lest 1 should give vent \p 
that indignation with which it filled every 
person who did not view the transaction,, 
through the false medium of party pre- 
judice. 

You hare now, my lord, found from ex- 
perience, the consequence of listening to M~ 
the violent councils, of men like Lord C* 
Ho wick. You are now a faljen nan, yoit^V 
have now neither that dignity of character, '• . 
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nor that consistency of conduct, that I 
thought you always would have preserved. 
Ton have been the organ of your .own 
dbgrace. Humiliation detailed from a 
man's own lips, becomes doubly humiliat- 
fcfc% 

Could I ever have bei'ievea* that the 
jSroud Lord Grenville would wait like a, 
bailirs follower, at the outside of a door, 
to catch a whisper, while his. colleague 
(Howick), went in to talk in a sort of half 
pronounced up intelligible innuendo to bis 
sovereign, about a question of high import- 
ance? I never could have believed this 
possible, had not the same proud baron, in 
the hour of anger and adversity forgot his 
dignity, to far as to become the historian 
of this disgraceful' and humiliating; ad- 
venture. 

Now, my lord, for the present I have 
nearly done. As your conduct has not been 
such as I expected, and as I thought I had 
good reason to expect. I beg forgiveness 
of my king and of my country, for what on 
my dying-bed, I said on your account. May 
my conduct on that day be a warning to 
others, and may future ministers, when they 
advance men too fast, remember the fate 
of him, who had the misfortune to raise you 
. from a state of insigntficance,jto consequence 
and power, without considering that the 
lightest materials rise the highest, and that 
men of little merit, have no other bounds 
to their -pretensions, than those assigned by 
their means of attainment. 

Often did I think, that if avarice or 
abitlon could bs gratified, wealth and ho- 
nours had been sufficiently, accumulated in 
•the family, of Grenville ; but to fill their 
taiminewas as far beyond my power, as 
their cupidity, was beyond my compre- 
hension. My only hope now 'is, so far as 
your lordship is concerned, fhat you will 
remember those are dangerous times ; that 
the high> are debased, and the low exalted, 



in a manner Ijitherto without example f&r*4 
that whatever your private wish may be f 
your true interest and your safety require; 
that ypu should, by every means in your 
power, and consistent with the liberties pf 
the people, support your sovereign. 

If you have disappointed «?, I do not 
wish you to be disappointed. I remember 
our former friendship, and acjyise you nqt 
to give the last credit to th.e flattery of 
your new friends,who have democratic prin* 
ciples — they detest ypu to a man, and only 
wait till they have made Jou their dupe, to 
•hew how they despise you. In tUe mean 
time, they want your co-operation and as- 
sistance, and when you can no longer be of 
, use, you will be turned out of the band, 
in a manner as vexatious to yourself, as 
your ever entering into it was to your for- 
mer friend, 

William Pitt. 



I ■ ■ ■ i m— 

ALEXANDER DAV1$0$ AKDTHE 
GOALS. 



Wi wish to see justice done to the public, | 
and as there is great reason to believe, tha| 
in the case of Mr. Davison, it is no£ I 
likely to be done by restitution, we i 
shall assist in makingthe transaction known, 
that o Pillion may not be misled ; for wo j 
should think Loan Moira and other per- 
sons who befriended Mr. Davison, after 
the transaction waf reported, djd not un- 
derstand the business. The fact is, the 
manoeuvre by which |Hr. Davison acted, in 
the doubly capacity o,f Aq^NT and cow* 
.tractor, did not dearly appear till he 
•wrote his vindication, and tjien hema^p 
the jfUftinesi. pjajp enough. 
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JfeMerto Alex. Btovtson, Esq. 

RELATIVE TO 

v HIS OBSERVATIONS 

I 

THE THIRD REPORT ', 

OF TITS 

(Commissioners of Military Enquiry 

Sir, 

WhkNi in the beginning of hut 
year, the third report of the military 
committee, relative to your transactions 
With General Delancy, as Barrack- Master 
general, was put into my bauds, I read 
it with considerable attention, but I confess 
I had no clear idea of the rights of the 
question after the perusal. 

I was sorry to find that so much, time 
should have been employed, without pro- 
ducing a result, such as might either clear 
you, or put government in a way of getting 
back what might be proved to have been 

< overpaid. 

- 1 read the report with a view toascer- 

' Jain, whether the vague complaints, against 
an individual, for having defrauded the 
government, were well or ill-founded ; and 
1 confess I was disappointed, that from the 
confused manner in which the report is 

''made, I could not make up my mind on the 

• subject. 

I have now, Sir, tq thank you for having 
done, - In' the clearest and most decided 

• manner, that which the c*mmis9ioners,appa- 
rently,were unable to do jor what, at least, 
they did not do. The case is now as clear 
as possible, and what is still more to the 
purpose, you, Sir, (the person whose con- 
duct 1s in question) have yourself furnished 
the materials. Your way of pleading your 
-cause with "your own conscience, is 

known from your owrr bawd. Jt is un- 
Uad another defended you in 



this way, you might have disavowed what 
he said, but that is now Impossible. Tfce 
act, andthe>usttftcatlaBoftbeact, are the 
work of the table person. They are the 
work of Alexander Davidson t 

After having shewn in what instances you 
prove yourself culpable, I shall shew ho w, 
by a mast simple and fair proceeding, yot 
may ascertain what yon in reality ought 
to pay back to government, for giving yon 
full credit for Jour declaration ; that what 
yon regard much more than gold is a spotlest 
character; you will, with joy and alacrity 
ratorg what you hrnictytremty mdar m mutske, 
put into your pocket. Such, Sir, is my 
confident hope, nay, more, my belief. My 
wish is, that every man who has (from 
from whatever cause) put too much of the 
publie money io his purse, had the same 
means, and equally honourable intentions, 
in regard to the reparation due to his 
country. 

hat me follow yon through yourobser* 
▼at ions. 

In page 6, you complain of the proceed* 
ings against yon, by inquiry and report, an 
an anomaly in our /<£«/ syttem ; but this Is 
not the fact. The reports form no part 
of our legal system, but the right to in- 
quire into every transaction £ with the 
public is both a legal and a nasnrsl right, 
and may furnish grounds for legal] proceed- 
ings; It would be equally proper to call 
the report of a butler or 'steward to his 
master, or the conduct of a servant, a part 
of our legal system. 

As to the greater publicity of the cifctsr- 
stanoe, in your case, that is merely inci- 
dental, and alters" not the nature or justice 
of the transaction; Each report amy give 
rise to legal proceeding* % bat in itself 
it makes no part pf our legal system. It 
is a right inherent in every person indi- 
vidually, and in every body politic orcor 
porate, to inquire into trai>sactloh¥ of agents 
entrusted with their interests,. 
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not tootsAe a distinetio* be- 
iaiitted by lftv mAef \ 
•risnuaUtyi bafrbeuinpwv^iaad the punish* 
stent aa MMM>^nt»#W»*Mf»«illitbc.vepy 
act of trial, while, pravisg; bis Isratwanea. 
Star j «n9 Iffmol* »hat la be accused, or 
SvcsytUfiEeetrii. is a scve*e puuisftsaeat to* en 
Innocent pwm *** fttb not mtle&U$mmib« 
mmtk >t It i«ciO«]fTAi* and uftAvoma- 
bj»«. : The aat/ire of thiagt<ardeis it to Ik 
at* wi^Mirt labour under a mis- 
tataatte tb* roport being either an *»> 
sjmJj *t. a j*rt of the Ugslsjsum. 

• la page T, yoa say you. were * com-- 
jrolled to submit," &c. 

> Now,, to, what,, my dear Davison, do you 
testtiTf 

• Dm yoa call keeping yo«r place of banker 
to the ordnance, after it war publicly an- 
nounced that yoa bad, through modesty^ 
resigned suajuaaiojtf Do yoa call the 
writing a pamphlet, accusing the commit* 
atoaess (whkb I now haw* under review) 
submission ? You and I do not nse the 
•ave dictionary 1 am, afraid * for as I un- 
dcrstaad.tbe word tvlmwk*, I lee nothing 
tfesemblieg M » y*»r coaduct and beha- 



• Instead of meekness of submission, yon 
cstfse high ye^ haughty bead, and hiss like 
a serpens. Yoa; become the accuser of 
those men ▼**<> were employed by your 
master to eremitic your accounts; and yon 
4iea.taiak.that the examination itseif was 
jaa ia^f?,. at if yft» had a right to art with- 
out control, and without submitting. to that 
•oft M ine(m*y, which U bat faUr. m all 
-mattem of .account. 

. I« page 29,i yoa give a quotation or ex- 
tract from tbe- report, greatly in your fa- 
vour, with respect to your manner of sup- 
plying the barmoks with a variety of arti- 
cles. . This is weU~*it is in yourfevour, and 
.. you ha*e .intended to avail yourself of pt* 
but unfortunately, in using this weapon of. 
defence, you. hare seized, ptf a two-edged 



swordV-a swdrtf^bft cutst{wo: was/sw jj£ 
yoaJiave, by that extract, proved the cam- 
dour of thoW commissioners whom, ~ lar 
another peace* you accuse wf malignity astl 
injustice. How unfortunate you 2r»bere ! 
The testimony in your favour operates but 
partially. It proves you* were notfo 1>]amm 
in part of your conduct ; but it proves, at 
the same time, that your commissioners 
were -candid fair men ; and this proof is -a 
general proof, it applies to their whote 
conduct, inasmuch as it proves the fair 
intention of ^acquitting you* when you ap- 
peared to deserve it; and even going so far 
as to give you some degree of praise* 

After this, your accusation* of malignity 
snust falMo the' ground. After this, their 
Report deserves credit for impartiality. The 
very wording of the Report shews that tbey 
did not mean to' extend blame beyond its 
proper bounds. * 

. In page $6, alluding to your obligation 
to furnish certificates of the fairness of 
prices, if rtpind so to do, you set great 
value on the words i f required. Every one 
that reads your observations Witt be apt, 
in like manner, *o set great value on those 
words. Bad your regard for character 
been aryun say ia atTother place, greater 
than your regacd rV>r,g*>W, here yoa bad an 
opportunity of shewing it : you would not 
then have rtquired that* a- barrack-masters 
rtqumtvm should be ref*isitv, in order to shew . 
that you bad acted fairly. This fact deeds 
ao further commentary. 

1 am delighted, my dear Bavison, with 
your observation, introduced something 
like an interlude on the stage, or an episode 
in a romance, in page 33. The stHe of 
self-complacency and mental approbation 
of a dealer in black diamonds, in the dead 
of winter, could Hot be mere delicious. — 
Let me quote your words* 

You allow the possibility of^error. 
Humamm sir o+art'trgv, say you, I am there* 
fore a man ins* few, as I admit I may have 
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■ erred, which men ofttn do." Yen tadd 
that though ethers might have been better 
qualified to serve the public, none could 
hare been more disposed to serve them 

. banourafcly. U is your modesty that in- 
troduces the observation About being quali- 
fied, though it Implies, or seems to imply, 
Jthat though the spirit was willing, yet the 
jfcsh'was weak. Now, Sir, 1 shall not 
interfere in the battle between the flesh and 
the spirit of Mr. Damson, it it like a 
^uarrei between maawife, the parties are 
Aoo nearly connected, «nsV a»« tbirdsman 
I Aencr yet had my .head broke. ' One eb- 
scrvatiafi I only snail ind u l g e. It would 
have been a good qualification for the public 
^yottbadknew^ ctoAugh of business, to see 
<*naAsuevner was Abetter seaeoAfbrlAytagin 
» stackvof cenls than winter ; fof had you 
knows* only _ what every ordinary • house- 

. fceeprr knows, you would not have hAd 
coals to- buy in December and January. 

jButi beg your pardon for saying coals 

tosws, yojnwere a sklljea in those months, 

and had very prudently purchased the same 

in the proper season. 

, In .you* eamplisientary language- to your- 

• >setf, (but printed lor the use of the public), 

yen are, peculiarly guarded. There is much 
circnmVoentfony and * wre washed to be he- 

.- Iteved .than is ventured to be asserted. In 
this,, as well as your bargain wW* General 

. Dolaacy, yon nave been unusually guard- 

: <cd. Yon nvoid a positive deolawtion, that 
the public has been honourably served. 
You avoid even saying directly that there 
was. a. real disposition to serve them ho- 
uourably y but yon say So a way *agu* 9 cir- 

. caitousy . And unmeaning, that the public 

frutd be Mtttrid of the honourable intention. 

To my plain wAy of thinking in this case, 

jiir, it would bnve been the best way for 

• yc^.tOi have assured tjie public, 4 imf end of 
the Jesuitical expression that the ..public 

Yon have omitted, I know not why,- your 
very expensive, extensive and confused es- 



tablishment of depots of coals, proposed -to 
General Oelency, Aid It fs certainly in 
favor of the general's penetration, that tie 
did not fall into the snare. I eall it * mare, 
because it it inconcetvuMe, Hint to cowpll- 
eated a plan could be the produce of -error. 
A plan, so little eabject to control, aneVfdr 
that reason, to productive of strip Won' ami 
liable to general enpeneei. The poor Gesse- 
ral was frightened at the depots, Jmst asttte 
French magistrates were at the brigsmdi, 
with whom Ahey were threatened by MirA- 
bean, at the beginning of the revorattonv 

Under thcinfluenceof fear, people rimke 
•strange bargains. It was cJeArly under 
that influence excited by your letter, tm)t 
4he second bargain was made, in which you 
was no* longer to act as agent in furnishing 
coals, bnt as principal, and as» A contfuctnr 
on your own account. 

[?» ht eontimtdb ssr surf.] 



MOCK SALE SHOPS. 

Conthmta frvm ^4gf -ov* 

lit our last we mentioned the evils,' and 
even the villainy, Attendant on the i trenfce 
sort of sale-shops lately opened in various 
parts of London \ but the evil is greater than 
it has been made appear. ^ 

Instead of a temporary and* partial ett! v 
that inconveniences the honest shopkeeper 
at the present time, it is a permanent injury 

. to the manufacturers of the country. 

By taking methods to sell articles of an 

"inferior and bade quality, manufacturers 
are encouraged to g*t up such goods, (at it 
is termed) 5 and all who know the history 
of the manufactures of this' country, must 
have heard of tiie injury done to in trade by 
that. 

. Birmingham, in particular, has leaf a 
grant many foreign markets,' by •lowering' 
too much the quality of the goods, 7 wltbouf 
any regard either to credit or permanent 

- prosperity. 

At one time, the Russian army was 
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clothed from Yorkshire (above sixty years 
age) j hat a manufacturer, through hi* ava- 
rice, stretched the cloth oa the hooks too 
■ach y so that it afterwards shrank 3 aad a 
few regiments that were reviewed oa a very 
wet day, foaad their clothes shrunk so, 
that though they, got them oa easily in the 
morning, they could not get them off with- 
out catting up. the arms and entirely de- 
stroying them In the afternoon. 

.By this unprincipled avarice we lost the 
supply, of the Russian army, and Russia 
•aw manufacturcs.coarse cloths for herself. 

Axes and edge tools that have been sent 
to America,, have been found to be so bad, 
that a hatchet clumsily made in that coun- 
try by a common blacksmith, will sell for 
three times the price of one sent from Bir- 
mingham or Sheffield. 

(to be continued) 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Obt looking over the the letters from the 
Old Politicans in the Shades, to the Young 
PeBtkiant in the Sun-thine, we find that in 
the letter from the Great Duke of Marl- 
borough, to the Duke of York* there are 
■may observations to the same purport, with 
those by maold officer communicated ; and as to 
others, we have observed that some abuses 
will always prevail in a great administra- 
tion, and that, therefore we do not con- 
sider their existence, as a reason for bring- 
ing them all forward. 

■ We are induced to postpone, the anec- 
dotes of Barwu De Roil* and Hompeteb, 

. at the request of a' gentleman of honour, and 
through the pressure of other matters more 
important, but not more amusing, and in- 
deed we never would amuse the public at 
the eapence of individuals, unless the in* 
dividual!, l*y their conduct laid themselves 
open, to our doing, it with truth, justice 

• aad propriety. . Those men with kng 
vfbbkm, those fcrr*Ms/r<«*tf<r/ ; who seem to 



wish to frighten John Bull, on the pave- 
ment of London, those draveeanurt (before 
whom the miUl, modest race, that con- 
quered m Mmda y are but as grasshoppers) 
ought to have sufficient sense to know, that 
we only consider them as a species of bar- 
Jeaui*s 9 and- therefore as we have long/**/ 
them, it is fair to make them sldp a litsle 
for our amusement. Something more se- 
rious then skipping and harlequinades, bow- 
evea may be in time expected. The fitter 
father Jof the late unfortunate Dauphin of 

France, Monseur L , who is gone and mtili 

return to this country, can tell something 
that will make a certain great man look 
blue. 

We are induced to suspend what we in- 
tended, relative, to that energetic officer 
Sir Home popham, on account of several 
circumstances communicated relative to the 
voyage to - India, Mr. Cbarme of Ostend, and 
the money paid by this government to the 
baronet. The whole is- too important, to 
be rashly -laid before the public, though 1 it 
is important also to set the matter in its 
true light. 

Scrutator, need not be uneasy, about 
our continuing what we promised, but ias 
to time, such promises are not like the 
government bills given to amy contractors y 
payable to a minute. The fact is, so many 
objects pass, that our aim is to give, a ge- 
neral outline, in the ameliorations and 
manner of effecting them at first, and wait 
for entering into details, till the sabject is 
question is about to be brought oa, as in 
the case of the East India company. We 
told where the radical error lies, and 
we shall tell how to remove [it by and 
bye. 
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AMERICAN TRADE AND ORDERS 
OF COUNCIL. 

Thi public seems to mistake this sub- 
ject,' the merchants look too close to their 
own interest, and parliament appears to be 
at a loss what to do. Ministers are appa- 
rently Very anxious to do the best, and, as . 
is frequently the case when a great deal is 
at stake, over anxiety. shakes firmness* We 
shall then endeavour to throw some light on 
the business, for the general benefit of the 
country. 

Those who paint gloomy pictures of the 
tra&e with America, and couple our loss, 
with the orders in council, make two 



The first mistake is, in supgajtfBf that 
Ke.r, V#*. I* O 



America will hecdmc a great Manufactory 
ing country, on account of any temporary 
interruption of trade. (We mean in this 
case to give the latitude of six or seven ' 
years to the word temporary.) 

The exertions that the Americans make 
to establish manufactures, when the port! 
are free, in time of peace, are in favour of 
such as from their nature suit the country, 
and upon a fair competition obtain a pre- 
ference. Such manufactures, are for the 
good of the country, and are* ftr movent y . 
and the success of those who undertake 
them, may give the people of the United 
States a disposition to manufacture rather 
more than it is strictly the interest of the 
country at large, that they should do. 
In case of manufactures rising up tqddcn- 
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RECRUITING THE ARMY. 

Continued from page 66. 

- W« have already devoted' great attention 
to this 'subject, but it is so important that 
we flittst return to it. 

the expense «f the new mode proposed 
is an object of consideration, and therefore 
it will be necessary to shew, that the mode 
-we propose* will not increase the burthens 
already born by the country. 

in the present way, (if we are rightly 
idformed)'the recruiting service costs about 
£ IT a man, and if we take desertion into 
the question, it must not be reckoned at 
less than *£ 20. 

-Tbe 'difference between* a boon held ont 
Sir reversion, and money paid at the time of 
enlisting, is to be looked upon in two 
ways. -^ 

-In the circumstance of the reward coming 
jLftbr, ft Is clear that desertion will be 
avoided, whereas when It comes before, 
there are numerous inducements to men of 
no principle- tb ' enlist, and afterwards 
desert. ' V* ' 

twenty-five acres of land, and £50 in 
money, at the'' end of fifteen years, taking 
in<the chance of death, 'does not amount 
to more than about £ IS paid down now. 

tThrc^M&itlons we should wish to pro- 
pose are, that, if tHe .soldier dies before 
- the end of ten years, the business is finished, 
but If after ten years, then at the expira- 
tion' of fifteen years, His natural heirs are 
to be entitled to the land and the money. 

If the soldier is killed or dies on foreign 
service, then the money and land to go to 
hi* heirs, at 'whatever time the accident 
rody Bare happened; 

A cor£orai, to have thirty -five acres and 
*£70 in ? inoney, afld a sergeant, forty acres, 
with s£80 in m'erfev, and in all the cases 
m ore money i6 nV advanced if wanted, on 
mortgage at five per cent, interest, so that 
the brave man will in alf cases have the 
means of improving his property, to the 
utmost extent. ' >\ 



Comparison of the present mode and that proposed* 
supposing ten thousand men raised^yearljy reckon- 
ing 21. ptt man extra expenee. 



Present 
1809 
1810 " 
1811 
1$12 
1813 
1814 
1815 
1816 
181T 
1818 
1819 
1820 
1821 
1822 
1S23 



icay. 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,600. 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 
200,000 



By the new mode, 

,.. 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20.000. 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 v 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 

.., 20,000 

„. 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 

... 20,000 



£ 3,000,000 ,£300,000 

But the sum of £ 300,000 a year >t com- 
pound interest, is eig bt millions, and the 
sum of ,£20,000 a year is only equal to 
£ 800,000 1 so that at the end of fifteen 
years the nation will be in cash j£7 ,200,000, 
the interest of which is ,£360,000 a year ; 
and as the enlisting money will still be 
wanted, we must from that time count 
£ 560,000 a year. 

By the old method the Bj the new method, 

expenee will be 6000 soldiers at 50/. per dkm 



In 1824 


560,o6o 


250,ooo 


1825 


560,ooo 


.... 250,ooo 


1826 


560,ooo 


.... 250,ooo 


1827 


560,ooo 


^... 250,ooo 


4828 


560,ooo 


.... 250,ooo 


1829 


560,000 


.... 250,ooo 


1830 


560,ooo 


.... 250,ooo 


1831 


560,ooo 


*..; 250,ooo 


1832 


560,ooo 


.... 250,000 


1833 


56o,ooo 


.... 25o,ooo 


£ 


&,&Ul,ooo 


£2,500,ooo 



So that in twenty-five years, this nation 
will have saved something more than one 
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half of the ex pence, aild the procrastinated 
sums being always set off against the .ready 
money, the advantage will be progressive. 
As a matter merely of finance, this mode of 
recruiting the- army is best ; but then again 
comes into view the saving of all the pen- 
sions to men that have served, and] when 
we take that into account, the advantage 
will be much more than doubled. 

Let us now again consider, how much 
the revenue and the country will gain, by 
five thousand families living by industry, 
being established every year, after the end 
of fifteen years, and the sum total will be 
to great, that to state it on paper, though 
frue y ttfoulJ took like exaggeration. 

'It is 'one of the characteristic! of a good 
plan, that the more you examine it, tlie 
better it will be found $ whereas a -project 
that is only superficial, 'when examined 
closely, vanishes into smoke, its imper- 
fections appear, and what at first seemed 
admirable, becomes in every respect a sort 
of burlesque. We invite all those who 
wish to see that their country is not led into 
•rror, by specious project, to examine this 
plan in the most scrutinizing way, that if 
it has any faults, they may be discovered 
and made known. 

[To be continued in our next.'] 



LEWIS XVIII. AND THE FRENCH 
EMIGRANTS. 

Ws have delayed the information rela- 
tive to the present King of France, (as he 
is termed) Lewis XVIII. not wishing to 
break the bruised reed ; but really his people 
that surround him, have lately jacted in such 
a manner, as takes away the feelings that 
greatness in misfortune naturally inspires. 
Insolence and injustice we do accuse them 
•f ; they most haughtily refuse any sort of 
compromise, with some very sacred debts 



of honor, due to persons whose necessities) 
are great, and whose claims are undeniable. 
The French princes "arid ' their people live 
in great luxury, but they are protected* 
by the Alien Bill, and they are mean' 
enough to take advantage. They are not 
like Lord.Ogelby— " It is a debt of honour 
and it mint be paid."~Tbe British noble- 
man, though indigent, only considered his 
honor, not hi* meae&HTfte French Prince 
considers neither means nor honour, for he 
has means* but •**♦. 

The character of Monsieur, (now Lewis 
XVIII.) in Paris—his conduct to his credi- 
tors there — the circumstance relative to 

MonsieurDe B s— his giving some drafts 

on his banker, u bo presented after be-fid* 
\tb§ countryman* ft general detail I of* his 
transactions, we did intend for this num- 
ber ; but have not room ; however, we 
expect, and hope that government will not 
settle any money on Lewis, without pro- 
viding for payment} in* part at leasf, of his 
just debts, and we shall give ample reason 
in our next. 

The chancellor of the exchequer, Mr. • 
Perceval , s is a man of high honour and of 
strict principle, and he is strongly attaches) 
to men who he thinks of that description. 
Mr. Perceval's political creed is a gootl 
one, and his detestation of democracy we 
know to be great. 

Lewis XVIII. seems alike the victim of ■ 
jacobinism and ef Bonaparte, but let it be 
known that some of the persons nearest htm 
consider the French democrats " uninv- 
" peachable in honour." Tell it not ia 
Gath, publish It not in Beersheba, that 
• ••• did say, with great emphasis lately — 
" L^honneur'Francati, "Monsieur, vcftis ne 
" peurriex pas le toucher ni en aristocrate 
" ni en dkmoCrate— Non, Monsieur, ni 
" vous nitout rAngleterre, je vous dene." 
In English thus—*' French honour! No, 
" Sir, that is without a spot, either in 
" aristocrats or democrats— No, Sir, I 
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" defy yoo and alt England to find a 
•*• blemish there L ! I" 

The Corresponding Society would scarce- 
ly have gone so- far ; Sir Francis Burdett 
would not say so much f yet the man who 
did say so, drinks Burgundy and Cham- 
paign every day at the expence- of the 
people, of England- We da not wbh to* 
excite discontent, but, positively, we know 
a. man, with his wise and eight children, 
seduced to sleep on straw, from an execu- 
tion for the king's taxes, for a less sum than 
this, same advocate of democratic honour 
pitches away at tennis, in five minutes, or 
drinks away with his friends inauafte** 



[ To be continued in ettr next. } 

LETTERS 
JFVom Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians' 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
In the beginning of the Year 1808. 



LETTER II. 



Fkom William Ea*.l of CHATHAM, 
in the Shades — to the PRESENT 
CABINET, in the Sun-shine* 

My Loads and Gentlemen, 
When I terminated my mortal career, 
you were totally unknown, but some of 
you assisted, in a most able manner, my fa- 
vourite son. •■••-., 
Your conduct would not be entirely in* 
different to me for that reason, but the 
great object of my wishes, even after death, 
is the honour, glory, and prosperity of 
England ; of the British Empire* of that 
country that is my country still.. 



I am highly pleased with the efficient and^ 
successful 1 activity you display. Afcontiau- 
awce of an administration, that looked part- , 
ly wrth fear, and partly with. admiration, > 
at the despot of the Continent, as- your im- 
mediate predecessors did, would in a short, 
time have ruined England. But you need. 
not despair, if its affairs are managed with* 
prudence. The country ha& wonderful ie- v 
sources and amazing energies, but nothing: 
is without a limit, a measure* and certain* 
bounds. Take care how you oppress U„ or 
exert' ft too far.. Be not prodigal o£ those , 
means that are- intended 1 for the best of pur- 
poses* — for insuring not only the happiaeift- 
of Britain, but of all mankind*. 

France has always been, and always* 
will be, the enemy of England,, whether a, 
Bourbon, or a Bonaparte sits on the throne, 
of that country ; but you ought not to be 
atarmed at the. present power of France, or 
at the desperate means adopted to overcome 
the British empire ; for those-two circura* 
stances wfir render the present order, off* 
things, and of consequence the present ef- 
forts, of very sBort duration* 

Nothing that is violent or unnatural cant 
last longj and what is more so, than that 
one man sbould not only rule the whole 
Continent of Europe, but rule it witau . 
degree of rigour, a severe species cf coer- 
cion,, that bo single province almost ever 
submitted to under any other man at any 
other period? • ^ - ! 

The fall of Europe, (foi certainly, it i* 
fallen), may be chiefly attributed to the 
want of confidence of the sovereigns in. each 
other, to their mutual jealousies, and to a 
general opininn that had gone forth* both 
amongst the soldiers and the people of all 
ranks, that a change of matters would not 
be injurious to mankind, and therefore 
ought not to be strenuously resisted ; or, at 
least, that to resist a change, was not so 
important as to merit any very great exer~ 
tion. 
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Oa the ether bane 1 , the French, who had 
aB the eaeigy attendant on a -new order of 
things, wade their attack on the antique 
«stablisfcment, around, w4thaviolence<diffi-- 
«ultt* resist, particularly when aided by 
intrigue and a variety of means, which that 
«*untry is more capable of employing than 
any ether. 

The success of the French en the Con- 
tinent «f Europe, Is not at all a matter of 
surprise, it was the natural consequence 
of the relative situations of the countries* 
But the continuance of the order of things* 
that fee fhe present exists, and that has been 
brought about so recently, would, indeed, 
be very surprising, and the more so, that 
tke disposition of the man, who is at the 
*ea& of 'Continental affairs, is of a nature 
rather to .push further, than to mitigate the 
rigours he lias established. 

The great question now is peace or war; 
to this I shall first speak— 

If you make peace, what do you prepare 
for England ? — At the end of ten years, and, 
perhaps, in less time, that empire, now ia 
an agony, and a crisis that cannot last, will 
be consolidated ; and the fleets that will be 
letted out from Denmark to the Dardanelles, 
WQ1 be all under one controuL — They will 
be mere numerous than any that England 
can possibly maintain, and with them, Engr 
land will most certainly soon have to con- 
tend. 

By making peace with the Continent, all 
the nations that now feel the weight of Bona- 
parte's sceptre will be relieved, in taxation 
and commercial connections will be restored. 
In short, peace with England will give sta- 
bility to that colossal power that is now pe- 
rishable, and must soon perish, if the war 
lasts. 

But, my Lords and Gentlemen, this is 
not all — The contamination of French man- 
ners, the importation .of French principles, 
will make Britain inhale a poison, that the 
power of moral medicine never will be able 
to eradicate. 



Votrr insular situation ; your difference of 
Isfugtttftgc, and natural dissimilarity of cha- 
racter, have proved strong safeguards ; but 
even that treble line of fortifications has not 
entirely prevented the enemy from making 

an entry. Britain is not exactly what It 

was in my days, and 1 am certain the 
change is for the worse, 

I grant there is an increase of know* 
ledge, that the arts are improved, and that 
wealth has accumulated ; but does the nati- 
onal character stand so hi** * *- mmC re ~ 
g«.rd tt» it£ht rates and purity of manners 
as great as they were ? Are your people so 
well satisfied wilhlheirgitaatlon,and equally 
attached to their religion and government ? 
[ fear they are not ; but if, when shut out 
from the communication with France this 
has happened, how nrueh worse would it 
have been had the connection been open 
between the two countries, and how rapid- 
ly will the evil increase if the connection is 
now opened by a peace ? 

I may be asked, then, if I mean to have 
perpetual war? To this, my Lords and 
Gentlemen, I answer no. For when the pre- 
sent superiority of France, over the other 
nations of the Continent shall have ceased, 
the danger to England will be over. Per- 
haps, this requires to be explained, and 
as It is not my custom to be obscure, and as 
I speak to be understood, I shall explain 
-the business. 

Whilst France remains as she is, the 
ruler of the Continent, the eclat of her 
conquests, her means of sending over emis- 
saries to England to live in splendour, and 
to spread corruption, will be great ; and as 
the ruin of England will be her object, 
every effort will be made. Such will be the 
case during a peace made with France, in 
her present power and grtetntn ; but if Franoe 
falls, as she probably will, all those dan- 
gers will be at an end. She will then be it 
country rather despised than envied, and 
she neither will have the means nor the 
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Will to corrupt or seduce the people of 
England. 

Formerly individual* went to France, and 
the follies theyimported were great enough, 
but they were only follies or trivial vices, 
when compared to the manners of modern 
France. Honour, at least, made a part of 
French character in my time, but now what 
we call, and what 1 hope Englishmen still 
call by that name, is exchanged for its 
~ l * trt "-*-T-»j>A*Ue«__jro delude and to betray 
in every way possible, urat- ad-romcc? *h* 
end in view, is now a matter of glory and 
exultation to the French of every class. 

The contamination from French prin- 
ciples, while France aims at preserving a 
«way oyer Europe, will be deadly, and 
nay Heaven protect my country from such 
A danger ! 

If, on the contrary, yon persist in war, 
what will be the case ? The French are 
new making the Inst effort to conquer, but 
it is the effort of desperate men. If peace 
was ma.de at this time, your enemies would 
think,' that the anti-commercial system, they 
have adopted, had] compelled you to the 
conclusion of it, but if you hold out, they 
will certainly see that they have not yet dis- 
covered, the means of subduing the proud, 
the independent, the happy inhabitants, of 
the British Isles. ^ 

My lords and gentlemen, I see many 
very serious dangers, that must attend a 
peace at this moment, which will put the 
whole Continent at its ease; a peace too, 
that will be attended nearly with all the 
cxpences of a war establishment ; whereas 
in a K short continuance of war, the effects 
of coenion, must be producive of changes 
on the Continent favourable to Great 
Britain. . 

Political events on the Continent,succeed 
each other, with a rapidity beyond. exam- . 
9fe, and- therefore the time for a change, 
cannot .he at a great distance. The tide 
has hitherto set in against England, but 



still she has resisted its force. How will it 
be (and be it must) when mankind feel that 
to end their sufferings, they must have re- 
course to exertion, and throw off a yoke 
that would have disgraced the most ignorant 
nation; during the dark ages that succeed- 
ed the fall of the Roman empire. * 
- But, my lords and gentlemen, if is not 
from without that England has reason to 
fear, or serious daugcr to apprehend, as it 
is to the industry, invention, »anJ skill of its 
inhabitants that it owes its wealth ; and to 
their bravery, public spirit, and love of 
liberty, it ^owes its independence, so if it 
is ruined it must be by their want of union, 
their want of patriotism, their want of vir- 
tue, and their discontent. ' 

It is to you, my lords and gentlemen, 
who are the ministers of the executive 
power, that the nation must look for the 
prevention of those dangers. It is to you 
that it is to look for the continuance of 
those blessings, and that proud superiority 
that it has so long maintained. Do your 
duty, and depend upon" tfie nation, But 
treat it as so admirable, so spirited, and so 
loyal a people deserve, and yon will merit 
and obtain the blessings' of your co tempo- 
raries and of posterity. 

' • ■ • Chatham. 



LETTER III. " 

From ADMIRAL BVNG, tx the 
Shades— to GENERAL tVHITfi- 
LOCKE, in the Sun-shine.. 

Sir, 

Yoir are my greatest benefactor. T6 v yom 
I owe a double obligation. 

In conducting yourself so much' worse 
than I did, you make my fault .appear tri- 
vial : for there is a gradation in miicoiiduct 
that was never pToperly 'understood/till 
General Whitelock arrived on the plains of 
Plata, in South America,- 
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• I was pat to death—for what ? vThy, for 
m crime that deserved death. 1 put per- 
ineal feelings in competition with my duty 
to my king, and the interests of my coon- 
try. 

. I was not, indeed, a cowardrneither was 
I accused of wanting judgment, but I com- 
mitted one crime, for which I very proper- 
ly suffered death ; and though I feel that I 
deserved it, I think it likely enough that 
those who see your mild sentence will think 
me a murdered man. It is not so ; I was 
not murdered ; for the man who is entrusted 
with the interests of his country, and does 
not do his duty, deserves the fate that befel 
me. 

. 1 was in ill humour with another admiral, 
and, to gratify my own feelings, sacrificed 
my country. I confess that no punishment 
could be too severe for a man who acted in 
lhat manner, and, therefore, I shall not 
complain; bat though I never shall be 
satisfied with myself, I owe you the obli- 
gation of turning the opinion of my country 
in my favour, and rendering my memory 
less obnoxious. 

My trial was conducted differently from 
yawes, for though little was urged against 
sue, I made a very able defence— You acted 
otherwise— a great deal was brought against 
you, and you scarcely made any defence. 

It would seem, either that you thought 
defence impossible or unnecessary — It is 
for you to answer, but certainly the cause 
•f your conduct was not explained, and 
the conduct itself was mt vindicated for. 

Your saying, that on your arrival in 
Europe, you were surprised to find you 
-ware blamed by the public, greatly sur- 
*ni*xs>ne. How could you expect, it to 
be otherwise ? Did you not leave England 
boasting that you had more men than were 
necessary to execute what you were in- 
tended to perform 2 When did you know 
Englishmen were not surprised when 
they were beat ? Never, I believe ; and 
year surprise on that occasion, either was 

lfa.T»Y«u»lV F * 



not real, or it must have proceeded from 
ignorance. 

1 greatly admire your putting a construc- 
tion on his majesty's orders to treat the 
people of the country kindly, into an 'ex- 
cuse for not forcing the possession of 
Buenos Ayres. You should surely have 
known that it was after you had got pos- 
session, that you were to treat them kindly 
—before you did get possession you could 
treat them neither well nor ill. 

As to treating them kindly at the moment 
of attack, that' is the most singular conceit 
that ever entered into the brain of mortal 
man, but even in that conceit you are . in- 
consistent, for the lenity in attacking an 
enemy consists In the terms offered being 
lenient. Yours were severe. The magis- 
trates and rulers were set against you by 
your terms. Had you followed the in* 
structions of his majesty, they might verjr 
probable have been in your favour. 
. You are a perfect Proteus, my dear 
general, (for you are dear to me, having 
rescued my memory from disgrace, by get* " 
irig deeper in). With your officers you were 
austere. During the whole of your life, 
since you rose to power by matrimonial 
connection, you were austere, inflexible, 
and like a bar of steel, but all at once, 
marching up to the enemy at Buenos 
Ayres, a fit of humanity takes you so vio» 
lently, that you forget your interest, your 
duty, and every thing, but saving the good 
people of Buenos Ayres. 

This FIT Or PAROXYISM of HUMANITY f 

might naturally enough lead you into an 
error, as it was the first of the sort you 
ever bad, but you should give a true ac- 
count of the transaction, rather than give 
a wrong interpretation to his majesty's 
orders, which did in no way sigaify that 
you wa» to spare the enemy in the heat of 
battle. 

I again acknowledge my obligation to 
you, which U the greater, that the names 
of the numerous English heroes that have 
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flourished since my unfortunate fate, have 
been my. chief torment. 

The Hawkes, Rodneys, Howes, St. 
Vincents, Duncans; but above all, the ad- 
mirablk Nelio w , have given as much pain 
to me in the shades, as ever they did to their 
enemies in the sun-shine. 

When you come below, the ghosts of the 
British heroes who have conquered in every 
quarter of the world, will torment you, as 
they have long tormented your obliged, 
.undeserving friend, but not admirer, 

Stada, April & 9 \8G8. f George Byng. 

P. S, We shall, when you come here, be 
obliged to keep each other company. The 
GfeKAT ghosts flit by with an insulting si- 
lence, and never speak to me. 
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IRISH AFFAIRS. 

Jiji very unfortunate for the country at 
large, and for Ireland in particular, that 
there are persons who interfere (under the 

r pretext of obtaining what they very im- 
properly, and very incorrectly, call eman- 
^irATiON for. the Roman Catholics) in a 
manner that inflames the minds of people, 

m creates discontent, and retards the real 

. prosperity of the country. 

L Emancipation 1 ! The very word im- 
plies a previous state of slavery. 1 1 carries with 
jtjfl tjhis case a false meaning ; for whatever 
.the grievances of the Roman Catholics may 

, be, tfcey have no analogy to slavery. The 
persons, who first used the word Emancipa- 
tion in (his case, were by no means ignorant 
of its misapplication, but it has been done 

, with an intention that is not vcry^&rult to 
divine, and by no means deserving of 
praise. 

The great aim of reformers seems to be 
to obtain speculative advantages, that have 

,1bo connection with the peace, welfare, and 



happiness of mankind; whereas practical 
ameliorations, of which the advantages cak 
be known, and such as are unattended witn 
risque, that may not be calculated. When 
a risque cannot be calculated, then there ii 
great imprudence and great danger, i for 
the extent of the danger is unknown. 

We do not wish to enter into all that 
might be said as to the Roman Catholic 
question, for enough has been spoken and 
written on the subject, though not much to 
the purpose ; we shall, therefore, in treat- 
ing this subject, rather speak of the errone- 
ous way which others have treated it, than, 
examine it completely ourselves. 

Many things may be done for the ad- 
vantage of the Irish peasantry, and 'the 
general benefit of the country, and some 
alterations about tithes might he made. wi(n 
great advantage, and* without Visque; 
but as to the rights intended to be claimed 1 , 
they would be of no real utility, but might 
oe dangerous; and from the authority of 
Mr. Grattan, we Icnow they would not be 
productive of satisfaction, for he declared 
a, full equality with the established church 
wonld alone 'satisfy them. 

If, then, we are to give credit to Mr. 
Grattan, (arid he eertainly is entitled to it") 
the question is merely this — shall the Ca- 
tholics and Protestants " of all descriptions 
be put on a footing with the established 
Church? We would always wish to be 
liberal in our way of thinking, and certainly 
have no desire, that any persons should pe 
oppressed on account of religious opinions ; 
but as to equality, there is in the first place 
one objection — it is impossible. 

The established clergy, are paid not 
from* the pockets of individuals, but from 
that of the public, and to produce equality, 
all the others must be so too, and in every 
parish, there must be as many clergymen* as 
there are people of different religious 
tenets, or if not, tlio'se Who have net a 
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clergyman in their own way, might com- 
plain. 

It would be amusing enough to tee an 
Epimpsl, a Roman Catbofy, ,a Presbyterian, 
tPbfoejuldftii Anabaftitt, Suxdtnbcrgian., and 
about fifty more clergy, all in the same 
parish, 'and paid at the public expence, 
'We say it would be amusing to look at, 
but very inconvenient to b*ar ; yet this is 
the tendency of giving religious equality, 
unless we take the business by tjie other 
end, and abolish •the present church esta- 
blishment, which we humbly apprehend, no- 
body would desire after the fatal example 
of France, in which - Bonaparte (though 
he has in Egypt boasted of being a MahO* 
*ie tan and probably is not a strict ad- 
herent of any religion) , has found it *ne« 
cessary to have an established religion, 
under the special protection of the state. 

Toleration is, in fact, all that can be 
extended to more than one church in one 
country, (and in- Ireland there is 'fid want 
of that) and toleration ought to be extended 
to all. 

But, flay the Catholics, there are some 
places that we cannot occupy. This they 
may Wish to rtiak<r appear like persecution, 
but if is no such thing. - 

Eyery government, like every body, 
corporate or individual, has a right (and 
it is one' founded on the nature of things) 
* to limit the giving employment, or taking 
into pay persons of a certain description. 
This is not persecution nor injustice, it' is 
the exertion' of a natural right." There is 
' the same difference between it and* persecu- 
tion, as there is Wween robbing a' man 
and refusing him With a gift $ the one is op- 
tional, the other is unjust. ' " . ' 

There are moral as weft a* physical' 
disqualifications. A KOGtm il not fit to* 
be cashier of a bank, nor a DWA*fr to be: 
taken into the Life Guards', or an idiot; 
into any service ; and there it no oppress 
Hon and no injustice in tx eluding them, 



though H would be unjust 1 to Uke 'proper*) 
forcibly e^herlfnpm the rog\re,'th« dwarf*, er 
He idiot. .-...*•.* w» 

To take a man's bread, from him, or to 
refuse to give him bread, ;<re two very 
different things t and if either a-fovcrnaent, 
or a company, or an imilvidial, ate de- 
prived of excluding from 'their ssi iata\ 
such persons as will oot stfltlt^ tHen right 
and reason are violated la a terrib le * w a y, . 

It has been often asked, that m Kdamu 
Catholics serve in the. army and jxa*y t to* 
variety of capacities, why should not they 
be admitted in all ? to which, the answer U 

Moral and physical disqualifications we 
have mentioned. Now, where a person acta, 
under the directions of another, the game 
thing that would disqualify aim, .if he were 
in very high office, or a member of council, 
or a minister of state, does not disqualify 
him ; and all this is so evident,.th*t we shall 
not iasbt farther upon it r ]|>ut the question 
ia which we must give an. answer iv, whether 
being a Roman Catholic if dsmw^dmquali- 
f cation I '• * ' 

This we shall discuss ia our next; bat we 
must at present say, that if life Roman Ca- 
tholics could occupy every place ia He 
state, it would not be any advantage to the 
country at Urge, unless it is expected that; 
when they got in they would make great UN 
titrations. • • 

We insist strongl? on tbls-*-wlmt iv itrto 

, the Roman Catholics, who boast' of being 
two millions in number, thatfeey ane ex- 

,«cldded from a dozen or two places? It 
can be no object, unless they t^iik,tJaU 
iftkeyoacSe got into those placet, Hke xh# 
greeks who' got into Troy, ta ^tsmwecdsja 

1 horse,- they, would become t h as nat tc rd. 

.c- TheteigBifteance of th*a*NmtagOf smd 

the -great value pot upon it, do mrtifipll 

agree, -.ami iaeretere something i»im m ry 

mdbe ii'tmtaM than meeta the ear. 

{ft******} 
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^VANTAGES Of ANTICIPATION, 

; illustrated, by an extra- 
6rdxnarV fact: # 



• Tf e inert the following as we have re- 
-eeived it, after, however, going to>theper- 
.eew referred to, tt order to ascertain the 
rrroth of its being . communicated to film 13 
years ago*~?Wo are convinced of the truth, 
i tad by .calling at our office, any person may 
. hw*e.4)iepcef cr reference. 



To thi EDITOR or ANTICIPATION. 



Six, 

I. ak ranch pleated with the title 

, of your paper; for in politics Aw tictta- 

*ion is evehy thing, retrospect com- 

• parativery little. 

1 am now going to state to ^ou a fact, 
which will shew what mighty effect the 

• advice of smohsciire individual, if listened 

to, would have had at the beginning of 
e what it termed the Faaiicar Revolution, 

bat what, in my opinion, might more 
'properly be ttilcd the Revolution dp 

sat World. 
In the month of May, 1789, when the 

• discontent of the French nation, the intrigues 
of courtiers and j ihe 1 astucioas am} ostcnta- 

- tious Monsieur Neckar had induced Lewis 
XVI.. to .assemble the states GXaxnAi, 

• I was in Paris. 

1 am an Englishman, and, therefore, 

.vates^dapon things a little differently from 

i^he French, and t considered the eircum- 

n ilnnii 1 ■sniilfftrODBseqaenees likely to arise. 

J was* wall -eoooecteoV-1 had received 

! dafoam from -the. King of France— I was 

lipirss—lrft attached to the Baeo* de 

VaVsJUrortx (an honest, bluet, and able 

mteisttr)— 1 theserore wished to be ef use. 

1 foresaw the dewirfal jef the Bourbons 

and wished to prevent Oat, 



At that time the assembly consisted of 
three hundred *«£/«, three hundred cltr^ 
and six hundred of the tiert *fc*, or com- 
moners ; making twelve hundred. 

The former assemblies of the states-gene- 
ral consisted of an equal number of each, 
and from the change ia the form, 1 con* 
eluded that Innovation was the object of 
those who gave it this new organization. 

Impressed with this belief, 1 wrote a 
memorial to the following tfftct, which 1 
delivered to the Due de Chatelet, with 
whom 1 had got acquainted some time be- 
fore, owing to bis being administrator of 
the Due de Choiseul, to whom most part of 
the holies that surrounded the corned ie 
ltalicn belonged, on the Boulevard die 
Richelieu. 

The Duke was then coloael of the- French 
guards (bating succeeded the Maresbal 
Due de Biron). He was attached to the 
royal family: and the government of Paris, 
in a military way, was particularly under 
his care. 

My plan was as follows : 

There are twelve hundred deputies as- 
sembled, all actuated by ambition, and the 
most part of them poor and indigent. Bri- 
bery can alone pretest them from making 
themselves masters of France, which they 
will do, by getting public opinion in their 
favour, and then exciting revolt. 

The manner to secure the twelve hundred, 
or at least a steady majority, I consider 
thus:. 
Men already attached to go- £ 

verament, too .. expense eoo,eoo 
l^fesi of talents and ambition 4o. 

to be had at .a million eaeh 4e,ooo,eoo 
Men of no talent, but embar- 

sassedtSoo, at 2oo»oee livros 

each •■••••••••«* i •■- •»••• 60,000,000 

. Three hundred indigent mea at - 

£o,eoo litres 15,oeo,eoe 

£ Utaeojooo 
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Tab turn Is something less than five 
mi*, ions sterling, and the Dnc du Chatelet, 
before be fell a victim, allowed that if 
the advice bad been takes, it would hate 
iu-ved bit ttuufer'i tifi ami bis won. 

I added to fhis memorial, that there were 
above fifteen thousand workmen in Paris out 
of employment, and that* they would be 
made the instruments. (All people of wealth 
looking on with fear, had suspended build- 
ing and purchasing furniture or making 
purchases) I therefore advised employing 
them in finishing the public works that were 
begun, particularly on the bridges, (the 
Pont des-Merchand* and others,) on which 
there had been houses' that were half pulled 
<fo*u, and then to ruins. 

Instead of listening to my Anticipa- 
tion, the Due da Chatelet, who was at 
Versailles, tent me word that if I would 
wait on him, he would hear what 1 had 
to say!! ! 

What did I do, think you, Mr. Editor ? 
I pitied the duke and* his master, and staid 
at htrasfc. ; t Was not witting to go* as a peti- 
tioner, -where ] was doing a service. 

The world knows now, that 'in one 
month, more money is spent ior consequence 
of theiOTftltttten, thaw all that I proposed 
to expand, tod what is still Worse, this 
monthly expence continues* without any 
prospect of remedying the evil, ^frhlch has 
been dome. 

Now, Sir, if this is not an evidence of 
the a&vtnttfge of Anticipation, I know 
nbt What Is, and inclosed you hate the 
address of a person who wJfl be credited, 
when he is Ward; ami who toft fcobwn the 
whole fftese twelve or thirteen years. 

I Hate bat 'a few observations to make oh 
this subject, ff those "in pOWer would ap- 
preciate the'aa'vantage of ideas given, !#- 
/wrthe consequences of event* take place, 
they mffcfct do a great deal better for them- 
selves Ifcanttey do now. What is the use 
of looting backward* Looking at the 



{present moment, If you look do farther- 
only enables the pressing difficulty to be 
put off. It is but a sort of procaaiaa^ 
tion ; but to prevent evi) is the great ad van- 
1 tage. . ' * : 

If I had Veen a man that enjoyed the 
sufferings of those who had acted wrong, I 
had an ample field in the future sufferings 
of the Due du Chatelfct. 

The fesimeat *f -Frost* flsmtds, of 
which he was colonel, revolted in six weeks, 
and tome of the tsnttWus soldiers headed 
the mob is attacking the Bastile, oa the 
14th day of July, iaiseaame year. 

The unemployed workmen became 4ho 
Sans Culottes, and the orators of the grqupi 
who surrounded the assembly for twpyearsj| 
and at last stormed the Royal Palace, on 
the 21st of June, 1793, and in the montl* 
of August led their king to a prison, front 
which he never departed but to mount % 
scaffold. 

What I say is historical ; here is no ro- 
mance, but truth ; and Bonaparte now acts' 
upon the system of Anticipation. Whilst 
others are thinking of what has been, an£ 
what is, he thinks of what is to come, 
and by that means, he has subjected tha. 
Continent of Europe. Anticipation. J& 
the lever of Archimedes ; with it you mar 
move the world. Bonaparte was in, a 
garret thirteen years ago, he is now in a s\ 
palace, and; what is more., the inhabitants 
of all the palaces on the Continent of Eu-. 
rope (Sweden excepted) obey his will. 

I will not fatigue you with mate ./act*, 
or with more reasoning, let your readers 
reflect* and they will appreciate theadvan* 
tage of Anticipation. %< , 

The old French government was one 
under which the people lived very hap- 
pily; but the importance of preserving 
public opinion was not understood, and if 
it had been, all that the philosophers (at 
yon call them) did would not have ovew 
turned the throne. 
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Wishing well to your paper, from which 
T anticipate both amusement and instruc- 
tion, and which display* more originality, 
and contain! more variety than all the 
papers In London, 1' subscribe myself, 
Yoar obedient Servant, 
And constant reader, 

W P . 

Union, 510 •/ April, 1808. 



THE LAW OF DEBTOR AND 
CREDITOR. 



Ton a long period complaints have been 
made about the bad management of the 
law in this respect, which, in fact,' is more 
founded on precedent than on statute; 
and though this Taw, as it is considered is 
Contrary to that of most other nations, 
ancient or modern, yet, such is'the preju- 
dice of the law lords, and of the country in 
general, that neither humanity, justice, 
common-sense, nor actual experi- 
ence, can prevent them from considering 
{he commercial prosperity of this country, 
sis being intimately connected with the 
law of debtor and creditor; and, therefore, 
tt is imagined, that if any alteration were 
snade it would Injure the country. 

We hare said, contrary to humanity. 
Certainly it is not very humane to allow 
a man to be shut up for' life, because he/ 
at one time, bad the imprudence or mis- 
fortune to owe a sum above forty shillings ; 
^et, the' law of England, the unmitigated, 
uncontjoledlaw of England, admits of this. 
1V say that H seldom takes place, is only 
saying, that by individual humanity, by 
accident, or stratagem, the evilis avoid>d ; 
but that is not any proof of the .goodness or 
humanity df law; and it is certain, that in 
cases where the law does not actually keep 
a man inprh^n for a trifling debt, U ke^ps 
him (according to a familiar phrase) infrt 
v>ettr, that is, in difficulty and distress 



througb the whole of bis life, and tfeat* to 
much inhumanity in that. 

The next thins; we have said is, that it 
is contrary to justice. And what can be 
more so, than the bare possibility of inflict* 
inga more severe punishment on a man for 
misfortune, than for crjme. To be shot npr 
in a prison for a life-time, when one two or 
two years is' thought sufficient punishment 
for some very serious offences, is certainly 
against justice. 

With respect to unlimited imprisonment 
for debt being contrary to co mmon sense, 
it is so in the highest degree* For wjio 
can expect a man, that has no property 
nor any means of earning property, to pay 
his debt by remaining in a jail ; and for a 
creditor to keep a man of such a descrip- 
tion in confinement, is directly contrary to. 
reason and common sense. 

Last of all, the law practice is condemn- 
ed by experience. Those who imprison 
poor men seldom ever get payment and the 
rich who have property, though rather em- 
barrassed, live in luxury and laugh at t>eir 
creditors. 

Again, as it has, been supposed, that to 
alter the law, might injure commerce, we 
beg leave to state, that since commerce has 
increased, the necessity of altering the 
law has increased also. # 

Every Insolvent Bill Jkat passe*, it a 
proof of the imperfection of the law. It M 
t|ie interference .of the legislature to cor- 
rect the faults of its awn work. This we 
believe will scarcely be denied, neitber 
ran it be denied, that of late yeafs the ne- 
cessity for this sort of corrective inter- 
ference has greatly augmented, or at least 
if it is not augmented, it bat become more 
evident, for now there are sack bills very 
frequently, and till within these last fifteen 
years they occurred very seldom. . It is 
daring the same period that the commerce 
of the country, has incjeased Usf most 
rapidly, therefore St would be fair. g> eon; 
elude, that the rigorous laws, respecting 
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debtors, lo far from being favourable to 
commerce h unfriendly to it, since It is 
found necessary to suspend the regular 
course and operation of the lair, more fre- 
quently of late years. 

The Earl of Moira deserves great praise, 
for his indefatigable attention to this subject, 
bat it is very unfortunate that more pains 
have not been taken, and greater skill em- 
ployed in proposing an amelioration of a 
permanent nature, and upon solid grounds. 
Surely the law lords in the Upper House, 
and those able barristers who are amongst 
the Commons, will not refuse to lend their 
aid $ but the matter is so simple and easy, 
that not to do it, appears to be a difficulty 
of the sort often referred to f of an hun- 
dred men breaking an egg. We know 
that one man can break an e^ (though 
we never exactly saw the experiment tried 
by an hundred stout fellows) we shall 
therefore try, if we cannot shew npoo what 
plan, according to the law of nature, 
combined with expediency, and the in- 
terests of a commercial people, the ame- 
lioration might be safely attempted. 

T« SUBJECT DIVIDES ITSELF INTO 
THREE HEADS. 

1st. *lht mode of Ming or entiling. 

Snd. ?bt manner of proceeding to reuverytvken 



3rd. e tbi manner of terminating tbthuunea^ 
there are no mesne of recovery. 

1st. In a commercial nation, promptitude 
1s necessary, and we do not join with those 
who are against arrests, even in the first in- 
tance, but then the person who arrests ano- 
ther ought not to be allowed to do it on his 
simple affidavit, he ought to bring two per- 
sons to prove that they know him; for, at 
it is now, a blackguard, or a thief, or a man 
about to leave the country, may arrest the 
jsost respectable tradesman in London, and 
ftjttt him to great inconvenience and erpence, 
without ever being punished. 



Wo remember an instance, of one Gray, 
a bricklayer, in Marylebono (in the year 
1783, or 84) arresting in one day all the 
builders and other tradesmen with whom be 
had open accouots, not forthe balances due 
on his books, bat for the whole amount of 
work done. The number of persons so ar- 
rested was seventeen; and Gray, who ar- 
rested them, embarked for America before 
the arrests were issued. 

John Douglas, a stone-mason, in Portland 
road, was one of those arrested, for about 
£. SO. He found, o examining big boolM, 
the balance was only £. 3 10s. but finding 
Gray was off, and that an ^attorney had 
bought the debt, he was advised to pay, to 
avoid farther expence. The others were 
nearly all in the same way. 

In 1792, a French nobleman of high rank, 
was arrested in London, at the suit of a 
stable-helper, to whom he did not owe a 
sixpence, and before be could procure 
bail, real detainers were lodged to a very 
great amount. Part was arranged and part 
bailed, but nothing could equal the injustice 
of the transaction. 

It is not in arresting, but in the manner 
of arr&ting, that consists the hardship, and 
there could be no'inconveniency arise from 
regulating it in the way we propose \ for 
men who are not known, or have no pro- 
perty, have no right to arrest merely upon 
their oath. 

In the case of bilk of exchange, pro- 
missory notes, bonds, or other debts, the 
reality and existence of which appears 
from any document of an authentic nature, 
it would not be necessary to produce per- 
son! known to be of respectability, for the 
document would be sufficient proof. 

(f?e shall petted to tb* standpoint h our next.) 
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Letter to Alex. Davison t Esq. 

RELATIVE TO 

HIS OBSERVATIONS 
ox 

THE TIfJ$D MtiPOfiT^ 

- of fna «. 

Commissioners of Military Enquiry 

Ctntimii4frmpagt 79. 

Th« first article' stipulating for a regular 
•apply, and the fourth article, for the, most 

* advantageous season, might have been ad- 

• hered to by the most simple and fajr uqder- 
standing between the parties. Every thing 
would then have been settled with, ease and 

' economy, though you are pleased, Sir, to 
insinuate what you have not the effrontery 
to assert ; namely— That the obligation of 

♦ delivery, at the most advantageous season, 
depended on the caprice of the Barrack 
Masters ; you seem to have forgot that the 
nqoisitioti f the Barrack Master, neces- 
Mry to the delivery of articles, by the first 
agreement, in which you acted as an agent 
on commission, had given way, and was 
rendered null, by the fourth article of the 
second agreement. 

It would in this case, I thin*, bettor suit 
Vour ingenuity to prove, that at your loose 
worded agreement (made, apparently, with 
great negligence, at the end of long and 
mature consideration) did not explain wbe- 
- . thex the most advantageous season was to 
apply to the buyer or the seller, and that as 
the winter was the. most advantageous season 
tor you f you bad a right to construe it in 
your favor— a right do I say ?— It was a 
duty-*- Alexander Davison on one side, and 
John pull on the other, was it to be the 
question of a moment— Justice leans to the 
•ide of weakness— of poverty— John Bull 
is richer than any individual, yes, even 
than Alexander Davison, Esq. it was there- 
fore fair and proper, to construe the most 



advantageous time, Into the time most advan- 
tageous for the contractor, a. poor single 
individual, and not in f.rVour of a -great 
nation like England. 

As this was the fair construction of a 
loosely expressed article, you consequently 9 
sir, did perfectly ri^ht no doubt, in deliver- 
ing the coals when the price was very hijrh; 
and I realy think the commissioners were 
highly blameable, in testifying either sur- 
"pfise or displeasure, at so proper* mode 
of serving the public. It is evident af c<»r 
this, that your tone, not merely of an in* 
noceirt man, but of an injured one, is very 
fair, and very natural. You have assumed, 
what the French call an imposing attitude ? 
(a menacing attitude perhaps it might be in * 
English) and I think for the future, your 
commissioners will do well to act with 
great caution and circumspection. 

I come now to the third article, still 
more loosely worded than any other, ^and 
here I think, the construction in your 
favour was far from right. May I be al- 
lowed to say, that to bargain wholesale, 
and to pocket retail prices, was * com- 
plete imposition ? As you are a man of 
high honour, (I speak from your, own *•> 
thority,) and of great negard for character, : 
I am surprised you did not examine -this 
transaction a little rn^Ve minutely, *o pre- 
vent your being suspected, of intentional 
receiving thirty per cent, more tliaa your 
due* 

As the time of singing the approved I 
of "To Handle the Coal's the Fun,? is j 
over, and as you have assumed ,a graver 
mood, telling us "that gold is trash *"r- 
but that "a good name'' is the treasury $>f 
your soul," I shall just explain $bp error 
into which the naugbfy Barrar.k.-oi$ce ha* - 
led you, like Millwood, when she led 
Barnwell to rob his master. , So bate 
they led the honesty Contractor to rob his 
country. 
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The p*ic£ paid *y the inhabitant* was to 
be the rule. Now, sir, there are different 
descriptions of inhabitant and they pay 
liferent prices. Those unfortunate inha- 
bitants who purchase eoals by the bushel, 
peck, and half peck, cannot be entirely 
unknown to you; for in electioneering busi- 
ness, with which you have had some con- 
nect ioos, they are called P»r-^wA/<r*, a title 
tolerably significant, though not of a very 
profound etymology, nor elegant sound. 

Those P«-*o*bl§n generally pay about 30 
e*r Cent, or one third nearly higher price, 
than persons who purchase their coals in 
large quantities. Now be it known to all 
those whom it nay concern, and to John 
Bull in particular, that the difference be- 
tween the price paid for .coals by the rich 
man,' who purchase them by the coomb, in 
tne oo^^ays, and the poor Pa-ioabJtrx, who 
' bays them by {he bushel, in the dead of 
winter, is very great, yet that both arc the 
prices paid by the inhabitants. 

I shall endeavour to explain this point in 
mathematical terms. The prices are nearly 
in the inverse proportion of the wealth 
and poverty of the purchasers. The poor 
man pays like a prince, that is, in rea^y 
money and at a high price, the rich man 
takes long credit, and pays no more than is 
strictly fair. 

Now it is to be observed, the great profits 
that mast have been inadvcrtentlx paid into 
your hands, are not to be discovered by the 
single rule of three, but by the double. rule. 
The matter in question is to be stated thus : 

How much dearer are coals sold by the 
. bushel to the inhabitants retail than 
wholesale by the coomb ?- — Answer, 
about 30 Ac Oaf. 

Then, again, how much dearer are coals 
In December than in August ?— Answer, no 
filed rale. Sometimes near double ; but, on 
a fair average, about 50 /wr Cent, Thus,then, 
what would cost £.100 by the coomb, in 
summer, would cost £.180 by the bushel In 
winter, oh a very moderate calculation. 



When I get a little farther *£, it*? 
easily be seen how this error was made *■• 
intentionally j for, you have said, sir, Jhat 
the coals were sold by the bushel, other- 
wise the receipts and deliveries would not 
have corresponded, Row as yon say tjiit, 
I am bound to believe you, the consequence 
of which k, that I conclude, there was 
no person in the Barrack Apartment that 
could multiply or divide* or even ajd4 up ass 
account ; it is therefore clear thev could not 
find out the means of working the double 
rule of three, to discover the immense differ- 
ence in the price of coals to different classes 
of inhabitants, at different periods. 

Permit me, Sir, next to make a few re- 
marks on General Delancy'a attack on the 
commissioners,, from which we learn, that 
he did not act from ignorance in contract* 
ing by the bushel. This we believe ; but 
he says, " the commissioners did not choose 
44 to examine him, because. th$y thought, 
** without explanation, the cfyaj-jp .migfrt 
44 have the effect they wished,? $c.. 

Now I must be allowed to. say, we 
s;rant General Delancy full credit, whjpnj fce 
says he was not ignorant, but apt \o, wfeea 
he ^ecideslly, and without proof, accuses 
the reporters with wrong and unfair wishes 
■and intentions. Though ^e did not act 
through ignorance, it is not clear that tsjey 
did not act from ignorance; and I cannot 
admit the general to be the keeper of their 
consciences, or to accuse them of beinc ma- 
lignant, vindictive, and unjust. I should 
be inclined to dispute that accusation at all 
events as unsupported ; but when it is con- 
sidered, Sir, that the only thing you have 
firmly established, is, tha| tjie same commis- 
sioners ,gaye you praise wjiep it appeared to 
them to be due, 1 dare pot, (though sup- 
ported by the assertion of a general o$ce>) 
accuse tfye commissioners of malice pro- 
pense, or unfair intentions. . 

Hitherto, Sir, I have only tad to. canvass 
your ill-advised and uncanf id observations ; 
but now comes a serious attempt to give to 
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as act of a very suspicious nature, the ap- 
pearance of a fair transaction. 

I allude to the measurement by the "bush- 
el, and the season of delivery, both 10 dis- 
advantageous to the public, so advantageous 
for yott, and so contrary to common sense 
and common justice. 

You say that you delivered the coals by 
the bushel, for if not so delivered, the re- 
ceipts and issues would not correspond ! ! 

* This ti a singular assertion indeed, in a 
country so distinguished for commercial 
transactions, and for its accuracy in mat- 
ten of finance I ! ! This in a country where in 
every chandler's shop, every cooler, and 
every master of a coal-shed, buys by' the 
gross* had sells in retail, without ever find- 
ing any difficulty in making the receipts and 
Issues correspond ! ! ! Will you tell us, there 
are not paper or stationary or clerks' wages 
charged in our public accounts? or will you 
tell us, that the government selects men to 
superintend the expenditure, who do not 
Know simple addition ? Enough, however, 

* of so unblushingly impudent an assertion, 
even though you put the words in the mouth 
q£ a general officer. 

As to the season of delivery, " what (you 

* ask) had you to do with that ?" the fourth 
article of the second agreement says, indeed, 
** that 1 am to deliver the coals at the most 
" advantageous season ;" but then the ori- 
ginal contract, signed long 'before, says 
" 1 am to supply the barracks according to 
" orders received.'* Now, Sir, you know 
well, that this original contract was entirely 
done away as to' coals ; or if not done 
away, you still acted a* agent on two aad 
a half per cent, commission. 

You certainly do not mean to say, that 
you are to preserve a part of the first agree- 
ment, and a part of the second, just as it 
suits your interest ; yet such is the bent of 
your argument, and a more unfair one ne- 
ver old exist. 

The fact i?, that by the fourth artUle'of 



the second agreement, you had bound your- 
self to lay in the coals at the most advan- 
tageous season, that is, the cheapest, as fax- 
as an' intelligent man could judge. But what 
did you do in place of that ? Yon bought 
coals with the money of government at ad* 
vantageous seasons, but abstained from de- 
livering them until you got a requisition or 
order to deliver them, which, as it turned 
out, was generally at a very disadvanta- 
geous season. 

This was the manner of managing, or of 
mismanaging the business, call it which yott 
please, and the result was great loss to the 
public, and enormous gain, to Alexander 
Davison. 

You have said. Sir, that government baa 
nothing to do with what you paid for the 
coals, and it would have been so if you had 
adhered to the second agreement, and not 
1 reverted to the first, wherever it was to 
your advantage to do so; in which case, 
you would have purchased coals with your 
own money, and delivered them at the most 
advantageous season: neither of which did 
you do. The price at which you bought 
them did very naturally become a question $ 
for between the two agreements, supposing; 
even you are at liberty to take your choice, 
(which is as much as can be granted) still 
it is absolutely necessary that you should 
make your election, and abide .by one of 
them.. Unfortunately for yourself, by using 
the money of government, you was, in 
fact, only an agent, and therefore yon 
ought to be paid according to the price at 
which you purchased, allowing the commis- 
sion of two and a half per cent; For if 
there were ever so' great a desire to let yott 
take the benefit of the second agreement, 
you having used the public money as an 
agent renders that impossible. 

You act unfairly with the public, when 
you treat it as if composed of ignorance or 
fjly : for speaking of the public, (or of the 
great majority) it is neither composed of 

II 
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foolish nor of ignorant men j therefore 
your remarks in the form of observations, 
mre calculated to injure your cause. The 
commissioners drove the nail in, and by 
attempting to grlveit back again, you have 
rivetted it fast. There is no remedy for 
you now, but to try to keep the money 
you say you despise, for you cannot pre* 
serve the character you prize so high. 

Having waded through the absurdities that 
a man naturally falls info when be attempts 
an impossibility, we have only 'to sum up the 
whole, from which it very clearly appears, 
that in the general business for supplying, 
the barracks, you, Mr.Davu>on, acted^as an 
agent, on a moderate commission of two 
and a half par cent. ; and that nothing in 
the Report tends to shew that yon acted 
unfairly, but several facts testify the con-; 
trary. We are, however, not to pass over 
the almost constant want of the proper 
* vouchers, some now or another, omitted to 
be demanded and delivered. 

The accusation about having government 
bills on your hand was evidently absurd. 
As an agent, you must have funds to pro- 
ceed with ; and this only proves that the 
commissioners did not see where the /toast 
prt lay ; if they had, the Report would 
have reduced the coal merchant to a cin- 
der; yea, even unto ashes and {q mere 
tot 

As • coal contractor, the bargain was 
loosely made, unfairly construed, and 
villainously executed. It was carried on 
with, the money of government, and you & 
Mr. Davison, claim the benefit of the ori- 
ginal agreement in regard to deliveries, and 
the second agreement with regard to prices, 
the only foir way, and the only one by 
which government can fet back the money, 
is by adhering to the tint agreement en- 
tirely, and making you act as agent, and 
nit n contractor, granting yon two and 
.a half per cent, on the conk yon de- 
livered. This could net be called injustice, 



a* leneUt is not to great si deviation from* 
w|mt 11 right, aa the altowiag yon tV 
take the benefit of both agreements, which 
yon did, and avow by your pamphlet, la •' 
way that it is now too late for yon to 
contradict. 

Before I quit this subject, Sir, I must 
observe, that you have been singularly tm- 
fortonate, according to year own account. 
"Despising gold, that object of adoration to 
many, who are teldom # blessed with its 
touch, you have found it adhere 1o yon 
like as a corrosive acid docs to an impure 
metal* Not even Danam, in' days of old, 
was so tormented with a golden shower^to 
which,(like yon,) her character fell a sacri- 
fice. While this dirt that yon despise sticks 
to yon so- closely ; the character which yon 
esteem above every earthly possession hat 
rudely been assailed; and, to complete 
your misfortune, the deepest wound hat 
been inflicted by yourself. No man coell 
be more unfortunate. That gold which yew 
despise has fixed itself upon yon as thn 
poisoned skin on the body of Hercules } 
while the objects you adore, your charac- 
ter and your good name, have been wonndosl 
by the commissioner*, and murdered by 
yourself. 

1 am persuaded that yott have been ill- 
advised ; for your exultation at the end— 1 
your character painted as if by yourself, is 
badly done. The public see no likeness in 
it, and it never will be acknowledged as a 
good picture, either in the colouring, or i« 
the outline. Had yon said with modesty; 
that yon had' endeavoured to gain wealth 
fairly % that circnmsteices put you abovt 
the necessity, or even the temptation to 
commit a fraud on government, and that 
yon set a value on character that would bate 
prevented-yon from doing What yon coutf 
not stand forward and {avow, much might 
have been said in your favour ; trat when 
yea with a grate face tell us, **thnt to w 01* 
censure has not been your object, hut that 
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it ha* wJormi* bean * nbtain prai*," db 
^oueapect that you eaa be listened to iriuh* 
an* a bitter smile. -Bat when yah appeal 
tf the shades of Pitt and Nelsow, in pTOttrit 
and exalting language to prove, that J*# 
Bad gone beyond the lpraits of duty, therfe it 
a degree of anger mixes with the contempt. 
What a pretty expression!! WeJmrehrnrti 
of the tanks of rifhvtat *erer of slaty !— 
Not eTcn the honoured shades of those great 
■ten, though conjured up in your canse, will 
avail* We recotfect, and we Know, that 
they #ece honest nym, and as. s*cb, they 
wore not the Jtest judges of yaur trans- 
actions. 

I Ararioe, you say, yoy believe, ttftfces Ha 
-fart of .your character, bat you do not tsil 
ai on what ^rpun/U-yoar belief is founded; 
that ii a great mif fortune, bocause the pub- 
lic « entif elj ignorant of it, and Idkely to. 



!TO CO-RESPONDENTS. 

i ' •• • ■ . 

The Baron do Roll ^sma^e an applies* 
tioa, as we said in onr last number, .from a 
respectable charter ; but, from the moment 
be thought ^hat the interest was sufficient, 
tjje applicant oeased* He was certainly a 
respectable English gentleman, bat the 
snatter. is simply this* The Bato* amy see. 
yil }V edne*a*y next, by calling at our office, 
TjC^al is to .fK said against bjsn ; if, be., on* 
y&Ue ft^e sbajl ^ the fiwtf to vinditatb 
^im^ubiiqlty Jbtt£ m$fc.Kmif the time. 

T^he Baron seems like one of .those, forces. 
«ba are wUUng to trq£ wjben a fierjr wiip of 
hay ,» unj^r their tails, but to stop the, wo* 
menjL they Ounfc the flame a$atia£. 
j A. B, C. is right enough about what he 
sjtys of tjie Ordnance Department, and the 
treatment of the clerks at a certain period, 
certainly not under the Duk4*of Richmond 



(tfetfeftps his Antipole) nor under Lord 
OrnwaHis, nor the brother of the Great 
William *Htt, bat some time between than 
and tne year 1330, when gunpowder wan 
invented or discovered. PrerToas to that 
M»e, bowl aid arrows Were in fashion^ 
and wise or wlley men had more' than' * 
one string to their bow ; and it is in imita- 
tion of tbem, perhaps, that some old fash- 
ioned gunpowder gentlemen still like tw^dr 
bow strings. As this is an old custom not 
known to A. B. C. We shall reflect before 
we publish his remarks, as we can neither 
replace those dismissed, nor dismiss those 
Ant were placed. 

Bow, wbw, wow, is too mucn of the 
s*fle of' *H& Portttpint, alias rW Cohktt. 
there to no merit in catting a man's throat 
Wrth a razor wndn his bands are tied, and 

we wHl not assist in such an operation. 

This fernrio'abie masYshonld also know that 
dftfy ftshwhman can, by BiRfogsgate lan- 
guage, attract attention ; {but setting aside 
obscenity and abuse) it requires talents ta 
obtain notice* 

- To* letter respecting the conduct otrn- 
tfewers is UjrftEn, niviEW, and shall be 
published. 

The interior of the mock sateshcrps in 
ekt next* but we must give the public 
sometime to digest what we bate said in 
such plain terms ; namely, that to encourage 
Afd sbops is to become axfcrt trf reYetttr* 
oT Stolen gm^ts. The law nf nafbre fr 
against stealing, but not ngdbfst referring i 
that is *nly fbe rrgumfmntf m%n: In in* 
preset state »f titirigr, we are Intlined to 
consider the p%r*hamrs at stfen tfttffa nrerb 
Mamembf**Mltotteir inatter*. 
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AFFAIRS OF INDIA. 



WE have already repeatedly .said, that 
until other European powers have some 
participation of the territory in India, 
England neither will be secure tjiere nor 
iquiet at home* 

Firmness in a government is a most ad- 
mirable quality, but then the occasion on 
which it is exerted is to come into conside- 
ration. 

The Romans were the firmest and most 
inflexible people in the world ; they never 
yielded to force, yet, when their empire 
»•• VI. Vol. t* R 



was found to be too extensive, they, jo a 
voluntary manner, diminished it, Dy aban* 
doning all that part of Asia, thai was on 
the left bank of the river Euphrates, and 
by withdrawing their troops from the Island 
of Britain. 

The desire of conquest had led those 
warriors to extend it too far, and Britain 
has done something of the same sort in India. 
We have possession of a vast extent of ter* 
ritory, maintained at the perpetual expenc 
of blood and treasure, for it occasions 
and a constant call for men from this 
try. 
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It is probable, that one quarter of the 
national debt' might very fairly be set down 
to the account of India, and this, is not 
balanced by any advantage in any degree 
proportioned to U.. 

■3*btTe _nre a number of indrrtdttiis en- 
riched t and Mr. Dun das, in 1792, estimated ^ 
the fortunes accumulated every-, year at one. 
million. As they were gradually increas- 
ing, and amount to more now, but were less 
previous to that time, a million a year may 
bell tolerable fair average, and counting it 
from* the yaar 1760, it would now make 
& 48,000,000, 

But this money has come into the pockets' 
Of individuals, and it it a great question 
whether more harm than good has not been 
done by it \ but supposing it to have done 
good to the full amount of the money, (which 
we only suppose for .the sake of argument, 
but by no means admit) still the gain would 
be much inferior to the loss. 

In stating the fourth part of the national 
debt to be attributable to India, we are 
not to reckon simply a fourth part of what 
actually exists, but to that we must add, 
a fourth part of all that has been paid off, 
and of all the interest that has been paid, 

.which will make the ex pence that India 
has brought on this nation, to be four or 

'fife times greater than' the money remitted 

"home. • 

But it may be said we gain a great deal by 
the sale of our manufactured goods in India, 
that however is not the case ; the exports to 
, India are very, insignificant either in qua- 
lity or value, so much so, that the freight 
out (per ion,) ii not equal to, one quarter of 
the freight home, which is a propf that 
.the ships are not nearly loaded. We mean 
this as a proof, that will convince those per- 
sons, who do not pve credit to t1*e Custom- 
House books. 

' In reality, not above one twentieth part of 
oar exports is to India; and 'nearly one.; 



sixth of our imports, is from thence., so 
that the balance is greatly against this na- 
tion for the time past. 

>V hen we were anticipating troubles from 
■ouY possessions in India, we did not suppose, 
(as now appears ) that they were already be- 
gun. The intrigues of the French are secret- 
ly the cause of -that, and never will it be other- 
wise ; we, therefore, do think it a subject 
highly deserving the attention of government 
to determine the question, whether or not it 
would be better to change the system in 
India? If we do not soon do so volunta- 
rily, we may very likely be compelled in 
a few years to do it by force, and that 
would be unfortunate; for if we give any 
thing up voluntarily, we may keep the re- 
mainder with safety and ease, but if we are 
compelled by force to yield up any part, 
then we shall hold the remainder by a very 
precarious tenure indeed. 

The affairs of India must in time to come 
be considered in a very different way from 
what they have been, and in our last we 
mentioned a- story of Doctor Franklin, fore- 
seeing that our driving the French from 
Canada, and becoming exclusive and sole 
possessors ourselves, would be followed by 
our being driven from that Continent. 

A good deal may possibly be done by our 
managing differently in governing the people, 
but nothing will do the business effectually, 
while we have such a great extent of terri- 
tory, and no other European power has any 
at all, and if we continue to rule the seas, it 
is probable enough that we might let other 
powers participate without any danger. 

The following may be consfderNfcs being 
very nearly the situation of 1 ndian commerce. 

The whole imports from the East, Indie*, 
.from 1700 to the present day, have only 
amounted to j£16p 4 QOO,O0O, and our exports 
during the same period* to £ 83,000,000, 
while oar total exports have amounted to 
£ 1,486,000,000 during the same period. 
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Comparison between the total foreign 
trade of the country, and that with the East 
Indies only, for 104 years. 

Total Exports. 

From 1700 to 1760, £ 540,000,000 

1760 to 1785, 370,000,000 

1785 to 1805, 576,000,000 



*£ 1,486,000,000 

Total balance in our favor. 

From 1700 to 1760, ^249,000,000 

1780 to 1785, 101 ,000,C00 

1785 to 1705, 142,000,000 



£ 492,000,0 )0 

Exports to India. 

From 1700 to 1760, £18,000,000 

1760 to'1785, 25,000,000 

1785 to 1805, 40,000,000 

^83,000,000 



There wmild be much affectation, and 
little accuracy, in attempting io make any 
thing like a ; trict comparison between the 
relative proportions of the wealth procured 
by general trade, and that procured by 
trade with India. 

The exports amount to about one nine- 
teenth part of tne whole; and, perhaps, as 
they are manufactured goods, to about one 
tenth part of the whole manufactures of 
the country exported : but the manufactures 
exported are not equal to one-third part of 
those consumed at home, so that not above 
one thirtieth part of oar manufactures are 
maintained by the trade with India. 

In 179S, when the charter of the com- 
pany was renewed* the India budget stated 
the private fortunes acquired and brought 
home, at one million' annually ; that has 
probably increased since then,' but it was at 
' that time greater than it had beenbefore : if, 
theq, we take the annual arrival since the 
year 1760, at one million, it will make forty 
* eight millions, which, compared with the 
balance of trade daring thai period 



to about one-sixth part Of the balance nif* 
posed to come into the country. 

How much of our national debt might be 
set down to the account of India, is another 
question. By debt contracted; and interest 
of debt paid, during the some period, we 
have disbursed the sum of £. 1,100,000,000, 
which is equal to more than twelve times the 
whole of the property acquired by our India 
affairs, supposing the £. 45,000,000, remit- 
ted to be all gain, together with one half 
of the £. 83,000,000, which surely is allow- 
ing the gaiu at the highest rate for both, 

Supposing then, that the wars that India 
has occasioned have cost (or the proportion 
of the debt they have occasioned) one fourth 
part of the whole of our debt, and that the 
profits on goods to India, and private for* 
tunes, came into the public treasury, there 
would still have been a great loss to the 
state ; but this has not been the case 5 the 
interest of the debt has been levied on the 
■people, and will continue to be so till all is 
"paid off; *wh\ph' 9 according to "the plan of 
the sinj^ftund, will be in thfrty-five years', 
so that we shall have about £. 750,000,000. 
more to pay, supposing we have peace all 
that time, and continue to possess India. 

There js something .very gloomy in the 
view of our national affairs, and yet there 
is no apparent method o£ making U more 
pleasing. 

- On the possessions in India, and the com- 
plicated manner in which our imports (again 
exported) affect the nation, a volume might 
be written, but it would be of very little 
purpose, and would not suit a publication 
of this sort. It is sufficient to shew here, 
that the wealth obtained by that channel is 
not of great magnitude, in comparison either 
of the wealth acquired by foreign trade, or 
by our industry at home; and that, at the 
same time, we see that it excites more envy 
and jealousy than all the rest of the advan- 
tages we enjoy put together. 
[7* h* cminucd. ) 
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DEFENCE OV THE COUNTRtf. 



This important subject is how about to 
be toon agitated, and wo hopo that it will 
be taken into consideration, whether the 
aew mode proposed for recruiting the army, 
by giving waste lands, could not be made 
conducive to the defence of the country ? • 

Oar opinion it, that it is extremely well 
calculated to facilitate that important 
object even at the present moment, and that 
at a future period the advantage will be 
greater stt& 

We can only toucb on this subject at pre- 
sent, and indeed we think it is not neces- 
sary to do more, as the plan, with its ad- 
vantage* relative to the recruiting of the 
army, has been very completely laid before 
ministers and the public. * 

We are certain that the advantages held 
up by u% as to be expected, cannot be de- 
nied;, though perhaps we may, in some 
respects, be too sangvine ; but we recom- 
mend the trial of raising one regiment in 
that way, when the effect will be seen ; 
and, at ail events, as we never proposed to 
interrupt or to suspend the operation of the 
present manner of recruiting, the trial 
could be attended neither with expence, 
danger, nor inceriveniency; and when, on 
the one hand, there is no possibility of 
lost;* though on the other there may be 
of advantage, the experiment ought, 
in prudence and wisdom, to be made; 
arid that this is the case with the new plan 
proposed for recruiting the army, we are 
certain nobody will be found hardy enough 
(•deny. 
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LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
In the beginning of the Year 1809. 



LETTER IV, 

From the Right How. EDMUNT> 
BURKE, in the Shades— to the 
Right Hon. W. WINDHAM, in the 

Sun-sh ink- 
Sir, 

1 n you 1 have often delighted to recog- 
nise the scholar, and the gentleman, blend- 
ed in a peculiar degree. Your wit, your 
eccentricity, your knowledge of science and 
philosophy, but above all, your attachment 
to principle, and your loyalty, when the 
cannibals of France, and the jacobins of En- 
gland, combined to overturn our excellent 
constitution, and to hurl the throne and the 
altar into one abyss, delighted me. — To the 
heroism and frankness of the age of chivalry, 
• you added the urbanity and learning of mo- 
dern times, and if you did partake of enthu- 
siasm, it was that laudable and pious en- 
thusiasm, that the en use of true honour, 
religion and virtue, inspire into the miads 
of honourable men. 

Such was, in my delighted imagination, 
Mr. Windham, when 1 quitted the scenes 
of mortality ; but, alas ! since then how 
changed from him 1 ! How are the mighty 
fallen! The chaste wit has adopted the 
manners of a buffoon. The expert logician 
has become a quibbling sophist. The friend 
of order and government converts the mj»t 
serious matters into a subject of laughter aqd 
ridicule, ' , fc 
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The same gentleman who sirred oreT the 
impending evil, new laughs at the ruia of the 
Continent; and the permanent and real 
triumph of revolutionary principles is to 
him matter of merriment 1 

How can we account for this r 

it ii only to the intelligence of the Omni* 
potent that the spring! of men's actions ace 
fully known; bnt still, -without being liable 
to the charge of seeking to develope causes 
that are hid mysteriously in order to be 
concealed, we may endeavour to discover 
by what means this great change has been 
effected. 

As weeds and fruits grow most luxuri- 
ously on a rich soil, so do the opposite feel- 
ings originate often in the same passions. . 

Disappointment changes the ambitious 
man, and the consciousness of good inten- 
tion, the desire of being esteemed, lay bim 
open to the insinuating effects of flattery.— 
Analyzing your character and comparing it 
with yaw conduct, and with circumstances 
that have come to my knowledge, I lay the 
fault to yenr head not to your heart, and 
from the disappointment of your ardent 
view** I can trace your present indiffer- 
ence for the fate of your own country, and 
of Europe. 

What surprises me the most, is your con- 
nection with a man who has no claim to 
consistency, and who obtained your protec- 
tion by maintaining doctrines, the very op- 
posite of those he promulgates now— I mean* 
Mr. CAbttt. 

That man (who is far from destitute of 
natural abilities) obtained your patronage 
%j writing in support of the British govern- 
ment, and of monarchy. He has totally 
changed, and writes now very like Marat y 
Camiilt di Akatint, Briuet and Gonat> those 
fire bran&s of the French in the beginning of 
the revolution : and, strange to tell, be has 
dragged you, bis master, in bis train. 
"Rtiframgt, 'tisfity, pity 'tis 'tis strange. 
1 shall not, sir, descend to the unfortu- 



nate and lamentable particulars, but cer- 
tainly the similarity of your attacks on to* 
volunteers, with those of Mr. Cebbett, can- 
not have gone unnoticed, and is not to be 
denied ; and it gives me pain to and that 
Mr. Windham was reduced to the sbasae 
of explaining, and extenuating the harsh* 
ness of his expressions* as applied to ivtat*. 
and hmtatrabk men, who had, . with a moat 
admirable Activity and zeal, volanteeiad 
to rise in defence of their country* 

la vain did you exert your wit, your 
eloquence, and your sophistry, to explain 
away your expressions, and to heal the 
deep wounds that they had made; your 
expressions were too remarkable, and your 
sarcasms toe servere, to be forgotten and. 
forgiven by the ;ndignant and injured men,- 
whom you bad exerted your powers to ri- 
dicule, powers which would have been 
well exerted in their honor and their praise* 
Can it have escaped your ready penetra- 
tion and keen remark, that the man' who 
accompanied you with his] periodical 
abuse of those you chose to ridicule, was 
a trtbh-titltd turn-coat. A man whose fame 
had been raised by his extravagant adula- 
tion of the British laws and constitution, 
and who bad now founded his fortune on 
the exertion of his talents, for a purpose 
directly contrary. 

The supporter of a Paull, and the echo 
and slave of a Burdett, to be the friend, 
the favourite, and the Aid de Camp of the 
Right Honourable William Windham, when 
minister at war, and at the head of the 
British force ! t This is one of the moral 
miracles of latter times. One of the in- 
conceivable contradictions of the, lowter 
world, and a cause of lamentation to all 
honourable and honest men. 

Much may be excused for the feelings of 
friends, much for the animosities of oppo- 
site parties, but this was too much ; it can 
neither be explained, palliated, nor for- 
given. 
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* Comfsteoc y, sir, in thinking, may always 
fee maintained ; in action I confess it is not 
always equally practicable, but the Mr. 
"Windham, who was so active to preserve 
the British Institutions, such as they were 
when assailed by the jacobins of France, 
in the end of the eighteenth century, 
should have been equally disposed, if not 
equally able, to defend them against the 
enregtmented slaves of the Gallic usurper, 
in the beginning of the nineteenth. 

I believe human powers were unequal 
to the task of foreseeing, or predicting the 
vast and formidable change operated by the 
energies of France, the imbecility and fears 
•f her opponents, and the astonishing abi- 
lities of one man. I amongst other?, during 

• my mortal career, was mistaken ; I thought 
Britain had indeed a terrible, but an evanes- 
cent storm to resist, but now the danger has 

•changed its form and character, without 
-diminution in its magnitude, or in its 

* efficient means of exertion. 

That energy, that spirit of plunder, that 
disregard for moral duties and moral rights, 

r which struck us with horror, in the form 
•f democratical and irregular attach on every 

■ thing attached to order, or derived from 
antiquity, is now metamorphosed into a 
wtgtilar sjitem, permanent in its nature, and 
uniform in its operation ; in itself and to 

' lis adherents, Jess destructive I allow, but 
to all those who value liberty, property, or 
whatever is- estimable in the moral or the 
physical world, far more formidable and 
frightful. 

Ordinary men may not see the danger that 
awaits the world ; but you, my ancient 
friend, are not an ordinary man. No, Sir, 
whether Mr. Windham is right or whether 
he is wrong, he is not an ordinary man. — 
His mind may be extravagantly led to ex- 
cess : but whether sad and serious, or witty 
&&d gay, it carries marks that will and 
must distinguish it. from the common class of 



The errors of such a man are doubly to be 
deplored, for they are doubly dangerous-. 

It is not for me now to speak of futurity ; 
in that 1 am restricted ; but I beseeen you, 
Sir, to consider, that when the whole Con* 
tinent of Europe is at the feet of one man*-- 
when Russia no longer resists, ana when all 
the men, the money, the ships, and the sea- 
coasts front the Frozen Ocean to the Pro- 
montory of Italy, are at his disposal ; when 
even in that disposal, he is bound by no 
contjoling power; when law* to him has 
no force, and custom no authority; your 
yet unconquered and admirable island must 
be in some danger. 

It is not necessary to lose time in estimat- 
ing the* extent of what is great almost be- 
yond conception ; neither is it necessary to 
be exactly acquainted with its nature, .but 
the necessity of resistance, by every possible 
means, is evident, as an axiom; it admits of 
no dispute, and as unanimous exertion is the 
basis of effectual resistance, and, indeed , ef 
every great effort ; do not, I beseech you, 
Sir, with ill-timed levity and brilliant sallies 
of wit, interrupt, discussion on so solemn 
an occasion, and at so singular a crisis*. Join 
with others in the effort to repel, by every 
means, and any means, the determination 
of the enemy to destroy. It is by such 
conduct that you can alone expect to aid 
in saving your country, from the chains that 
are forging in the infernal den, from which 
misery has spread over the whole surface 
of the Continent. 

Your late colleague and his companions 
made but a sorry figure at the court of the 
Imperial Napoleon ; those admirers •/ the 
Rights of Man y and the French Constitution 
of 1789 ; those followers of Paine, the man 
that sung blasphemous hallelujahs, in* ho- 
nour of the niurderers of one of the best 
of king3, and most amiable of queens, 
could not have avoided seeing the sardonic 
grin with which they were received at the 
court of the' newly elevated despot, (to 
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which their passport was the insolence 
they "hat shewn to their own sovereign,) 
but not their vanity rendered them blind. 
Whilst in France they were watched, like 
thieves, and flattered like ideots, that they 
might procure more victims $ but honour 
and respect they did not meet with. It 
was a comedy well conducted by knaves, 
and well applauded by dopes, but honour- 
able to neither. 

Think then, sir, before it is too late, 
what, and how bitter your fale will be, 
should that enemy triumph, over your coun- 
try, and should yon appear at the Thuille- 
ries, rietas a visitor, but a culprit, a prisoner, 
and a slave. Let your exertion and your % 
talents be employed to avert so evil a day. 
The fate of other nations, ha. d as it has 
been, scarcely gives a slight idea of the 
hardships and horrors that are intended for 
England, should that enemy prove success- 
ful, who'has sworn to desolate the fields, and 
destroy the inhabitants, of the only barrier 
yet left between him and universal domi- 
nion over the whole globe. 

The rightful sovereign of France has 
b?cn planting oaks of commemoration at 
Stowe, but it is years since that terrestrial 
paradise was enregistered iu the doomsday 
book of Bonaparte, as a reward for the 
ruffian general who should succeed in deso- 
lating JBngland I 

What ideas have the nobility and gentry 
of England ? or do they not think at all ? 
the danger is great, it is imminent, and yet 
they seem to be more thoughtless, and giddy 
than at any former period. v 

Let them look at the starving nobility of 
France. Let your bishops and dignitaries 
look to the clergy, and your princes to the 
fate of the family of Braganza, and let them 
take a serious lesson that is written in cha- 
racters, both legible and indelible. 

England must maintain the straggle till 
the Colossus falls, till the golden crown of 
France and the iron crown of Italy, are oa 



separate beads, till Germany recollects her 
ancient bravery and freedom, and Russia 
her power and her extent ; or that Collos- 
sus will crush England. But were your 
mind what it once was, you would not, I 
know, despair. There is much to suffer, 
and much to overcome ; but the nature of 
men and things are in favour of England; 
Nature, habit, and manners are the allies of 
England; .for Bonaparte is the common 
enemy of them all. Have courage and per- 
severance, and the victory will yet be oa 
your side 5 but it is not by your wit, yous? 
sophistry, or your sarcasm, that you can, 
serve your country. Be what you once 
were, and your aid and example will be * * 
tower of strength, and -you will be once 
more the j>ude. of your Conner friend •and 
admirer 

Edmund Bunxc 
Shades, M**cb, 20s 1808. 



CUSTOM HOUSE AND PUBLIC 
OFFICES. 

to the editor of antic ip attmt. 

Sir, 

As you are very zealous in exposing 
abuses, and equally ingenious in pointiog 
out remedies for them, I request your in* 
sertion of the* following letter. 

In many of the public offices, but par- 
ticularly at the Customhouse, papers that 
it is very important for the individuals to 
whom they belong, to have expedited, are 
frequently, through the negligence in 
carrying them from one office to another* 
delayed, to the loss, disappointment, aad 
detriment of those concerned. 

As the truth of what I say is well 
Jfcnown, I shall not enter much into par- 
ticulars, but to remedy this, I would pro- 
pose, that all papers relative to ordinary 
routine business, should bo stampt oa the 
back or margin, at the first office they go 
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through, with the day and hour, like the 
ltttert at the two-penny pott. 

The possibility of finding out any delay, 
tf it did take place, would prevent the 
danger of it in future. As I will not in- 
jure any individual, I shall not mention the 
particular case that occurred, and occa- 
sions sae to write this letter. 

t am, Sir, 

Tour obedient, humble servant, 

An Useful Obsebvbiu 



GOVERNOR ARIS. 

Vt do not see without great vexation 
that a man so obnoxious to the public, and 
who is in a place where an unblemished 
character and known humanity are essential, 
Ss defended with a degree of zeal that 
would be well in a BXtma cause. When 
we say a better cause, we do not mean to 
insinuate that every man in the kingdom 
fcas not a, right to ha^e justice, and, conse- 
quently, Mr, Aria, afeould not want defend- 
ers when accused, but there seems an anxiety 
.Indicating some sort of management in the 
icase, which is hurtful from its very appear- 
ance, and we do not think there would be 
any great injustice in dismissing that ob- 
noxious public servant. 

We admire the way in which be is defend- 
< ed. It is something like the Irishman's de- 
fence, when he was brought before the ma- 
gistrate for stealing a spade. The magistrate 
. found it necessary to commit the man on 
i..«fce evidence of two witnesses, and before 
he sent him -off to prison, said, *• Well, Sir, 
*• you find 'here are two witnesses who 
•* saw you steal the spade, what have you 
"to say?" 

" Why, an' please your honour and glo- 
*' ry, Mr. ffeagittvate, you need not be after 



M minding that, fbr lean bring twenty fisouw 
" sand that did not see me steal it." 

The accusations against Mrl Aris are Po- 
sitive in their nature. He is dtftndtd ne- 
gatively ; for the most attempted if to 
say, that those who inspected the prison 
did not see the grievances complained -of* 
but they do not pretend to bring evidence 
that no such grievances ever did exist. 

We know Mr. Sheriff Phil tips per* 
sonally, and we- have a high opinion both of 
his penetration and of his veracity, and 
therefore we cannot think that he mistook 
the business when he made his complaint, a* 
a man who had good intemttons r but was igt. 
norant or unacquainted will* life, might 
have done. Mr. Sheriff Phillips is warm 
in the cause of humanity, but he has no 
blind zeal in any cause'; we therefore do 
declare we cannot look lightly/ oa any 
blame he may throw on any person. 

At all events, we think, it bad policy to 
shew any desire to prevent the whole naked 
truth from being known. Public opinio* 
is the firmest foundation for the throne of 
kings. Opinion precedes affection and 
attachment ; it precedes also angejc 
and enmity. 

We will support the government of the 
country, because we approve of it ; but an 
we esteem the present men, we will never 
flatter them by approving what we think 
wrong; and we do think it neither wise 
nor fair to put the feelings of the public at 
large, in balance with the feelings of one 
man. Let them, if Aris deserves good treat* 
ment, remove him to another place, where 
he cannot vex the public as he has so re- 
peatedly done. This we maintain would be 
gool policy, as well as a fair and proper 
respect for the public ; for Aris is either an 
improper or an unfortunate man. 
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ASYLUM for FEMALE SERVANTS. 
toe thi PRESERVATION or 
VIRTUE. 

Omtintudjrm ptgt 31. 

W* received the enclosed by the two- 
fttmj port. The writer hai entered to 
much ii.t i the spirit of the proposed institu- 
tion, that we return him thanks, and with- 
out either commentary or alteration, inert 
hit letter as it came to oar hands. 



Mr. Editou, 

If yon possess candour enough to insert the 
sentiments of a correspondent, who is neither 
FMtij Foxke t BurdttHtt, nor of any f*rty y but 
friendly to general principles of liberty, and 
whose candour induces him to inform yon at 
the outset of his letter, that he is far from 
being congenial with you in *// political no- 
tions, though warmly accordant in some 
points | then, Sir, 1 need not fear publicity 
being promptly given to these few thoughts, 
occasioned by a letter in the second number 
of year publication, p. SO. 

Sir, I cannot adequately express the plea- 
sure I felt from perusing your proposal for 
an tnstitation to afford an asylum for vir- 
tuous young women, during the time they 
may be dismissed from service, or on their 
arrival in town to seek for employment. 
. It is a subject of high national import- 
ance, if the purity of national morals be 
important ; since it would assuredly operate 
with great force to prevent their contami- 
nation. 

Sir, I intreat you to persevere until the 
the object be accomplished; and, if no 
other good should result from your work 
thantikat alone, that one great end attained 
would fairly entitle you to be considered 
a national benefactor of the best kind : since 
he who prevents the progress of contagion 
is a more valuable physician than the prac- 
titioner who cures the diseased; the Utter 

No. VI. Vol. I, S 



relieves individuals from suffering, the 
former prevents thousands from being af- 
flicted. » 

Bring out your prospectus in af«wr<i/way, 
as mm as pmihle. Do not wait for its per- 
fect completion. New ideas can easily bo 
added, week after week, as they arise in • 
your own head, or from the suggestions of 
your correspondents. 

Make a forcible appeal, in the outset, to 
mil the clergy of the realm. There are thou- 
sands of good men among them, who will 
readily concur with you ; and indeed, I 
think that none but the rriLwmUed priest (of 
which description I fear there are some) 
none but fcuch men would refuse to comply, 
were you to request them to preach one 
sermon to their respective congregations on 
next WtitmmAqy to forward the admirable 
purpose of this intended institution. My 
reason for choosing that day is, because 
more people commonly resort to church on 
the festival Sundays that at other times $ 
and I am well convinced, that the subject -. 
would be deemed generally quite as inte- 
resting to the auditors, as to discourse to 
them concerning the ascension, the parti* 
culars of which may easily be learnt from 
Nelson and other writers on the fasts and * 
festivals. 

Every scheme of benevolence ought at 
at all times, to find a ready advocate la the 
pulpit. 

Let there be a collection at the church 
door of every parish, immediately after 
the sermon. Probably, indeed, several of 
the dissenting congregations would not find 
any inclination to diswa from the church, 
in this instance ; but* men of all creeds, 
and of different ceremonies, Jews, Ro- 
manists, and Protestants, would unite heart 
and hand, to rear an edifice for the pro* 
tection of female virtue. , 

However, stitkiftthg or ctlculstmt only om 
the aid of the established church, and sup* 
posing only four out of five clergymen, te> 
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have goodness enough to promote the ob- 
ject in flew, if bat ten suiRlligt were to be 
collected on an twrmgc from each congre- 
gation, that would prodace an aggregate 
Mm, amply sufficient td commence the un- 
dertaking on a respectable scale ; and let 
there be ever afterwards an* annual or tri- 
ennial sermon to support it, in all the prin- 
cipal towns, and opulent rural districts of 
England; or 1 should rather say, of the 
united «■***, for every part of the empire 
it really interested in a great degree, to 
establish, and continue it ; as young women 
from ail parts resort to the metropolis ; and, 
therefore, the person who contributes even 
bat* shilling towards it, may, for aught 
he can tell, be contributing a mite to pro- 
tect his child, his grand child, or some im- 
mediate or collateral descendant/ from 
experiencing that misery, which often 
leads to final ruin. 

Such a subject at this cannot fail to in- 
spire eloquence ; and eloquence on so be- 
nevolent a cause, cannot fail to make a 
powerful impression on those who hear it. 

Let the money so collected be transmit- 
ted, by. .the clergymen and church- Wardens, 
to: the. receiver-general of ' each county, 
and be will duly, forward it to the trustees. 
1 J*et men of raak] step forward with a 
seal becoming them as lovers of virtue, to 
act as trustees. ' 

Zhe&Archbishop of Canterbury and Bi- 
shop of London, should be at the head of 
them, because the institution is to be in 
the- province of his grace, and the diocese 
of bis lordship. 

$e sanctioned, there need not be half a 
doubt, entertained for half a minute, that 
the .munificence of royalty would be with- 
held; , . 

J&sjoracittg the subject in that extended 
potatjqf view which includes the whole em- 
pire, if it be taken m hand with that re- 
Hgfcentajid patriotic seal which the occasion 
itself seenss likely to inspire, in less than 
two months, you will have the heartfelt 



satisfaction of announcing a very -lateral 

subscription ; and the public may fairly 
antidpatt great good resulting ff»avt**/«p* 
plication of it. 

The signature of the gentleman who mro* 
posed this Asylum for unprotected virtues* 
females, (and whom I strongly gnes^tn be 
yourself Mr. Editor,) was W. P, , 

Let mine take one letter, more,, tjstj Ini- 
tials of my real name, and accordingly , 
I subscribe, respectfully, 

W. P. *. 



1 . ■aw^amsmssamw 

OBSERVATIpNS obi the UTILITY 
ash NECESSITY of a COMMER- 
CIAL SUPPLEMENT to tie HIS* 
TORY of ENGLAND. 

These is no point in which history is 
id general so deficient, as in the details 
relative to the commerce and finance of 
different nations, In speaking of this, Dr. 
Robertson observes, " It is a cruel mortifi • 
" cation, in searching for what is instruc- 
" tive in the history of past' times, to find 
" that the exploits of conquerors who* have 
" desolated the earth, and the freakes of 
" tyrants who have rendered nations ua- 
" happy, are recorded with minute and 
" even disgusting accuracy, while the dhr- 
" coyery of useful arts, and the progress of 
" the most beneficial branches of cesnjneree 
" are passed over in silence, and suttee* 
" to sink into oblivion." 

This defect in the history of fanner times 
is an irreparable loss : but when we consi- 
der that, within the last two centuries, com- 
merce is become the great source from 
which nations derive their power ; the greet 
object for which they contend in war, 
and are rivals in time of peace, the history " 
of the present times and of the last center}, ' 
will, indeed, be very imperfect, wrta*Of> 
a proper portion of it is assigned to that 
highly important subject. ' 
. Commerce in the ancient world, -and hv 
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feed previous to the sixteenth century, was 
«f little importance, H was confined to a 
few objects and a snail portion of mankind. 
lUspectnsg the manufacturing arts, (as they 
at* tanned la contradistinction to the fine 
art) the same thing may be said, but now 
fatten are totally altered, and nations 
t|iat are net supported by commercial 
wealth, are unable to maintain any treat 
degree of political importance. The dis- 
coveries of America* of the passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, of the mariner's com- 
pass, and gunpowder, all nearly at one 
period, altered the state of mankind. 

These troths are r© well known, that it 
would be superfluous to insist on them; but 
they were not equally well known when 
Mr. Hume wrote. his excellent History of 
England ; so that the commercial part has 
been much neglected ; though it b true that 
the British nation did not rise to eminence 
till after the period at which Mr. Home ■ 
finishes his history. 

The coniimmtors of the History of Eng- 
land have tried to imitate Mr. Hume's plan, 
without adverting to the change that had 
imperceptibly taken plate in the kingdom, 
the permanent feature of which is now be- 
come its unexampled wealth, commerce, 
am} revenue. 

In .writing history, the attention of the 
author should be chiefly bestowed on those 
objects that at a future period will excite 
the greatest curiosity from their impor- 
tance i that is to say, the ewcumttances 
by which a nation was in its day the most 
distiuguisb«l. , 

▲ History of the Wars of the Egyptians, 
or .0/ the Cosnmerce pf the Romans, would 
excite IHtfc interest ; historians have, there- 
fore^ directed their attention to the arts and 
Kieticea that flourished in Egypt, and to 
the warlike skill and policy that 
Rowan* the masters of the world. 

To give to matters of 

> that place in history which, from 
they ash entitm* ft, it 



the object of tic present publication : ob* 
serving, that til this part of history, the 
mode of writing to the reverse with that 
portion which records the intrigues of 
courts, the politics, or even the Warlike ex- 
ploits of nations. 

It is only through process of time which 
brings truth to light, and when preju^of ' 
has died away, that men can write arms* 
kishry of what, at the time, was enveloped 
io mystery. It is only through proeem of 
time, when the actors and their immediate 
descendant^, are removed from the stage, 
that men dark write a tnte hkttry. 

tt is not so in matters of commerce and . 
finance, there every thing is open and 
plain to the cotempevary historian. The 
importance of the transaction is greatest a 
the moment, and time covers with the veil 
of oblivion those tort of transactions, ins na- 
turally as it developes those of a political, 
intricate, and eoncealednatare. 

Fully persuaded that those truths are n*4 
only undeniable but self-evident, we are 
sorry that some capable person, does flat 
undertake to write a commercial History of 
England, upon such a plan at Will admit of 
its being a separate work ea^reiy from those 
histories now extant, or sack at flaky at 
future editions be inserted as tapplenunatflre 
chapters at the end of eeeh king's rehja. 
Previous to Edward the Third there should 
be but one chnpter, and from that petto* 
to the end of Henry the Seventh, chapters 
only occasionally, bnt from that time regt* 
larly at the end of each reign. 

From the accession of his present auv 
jesty,to the year 1806, the time should bedft* 
vided into three parts, first from 176* tt) 
1175, the beginning of the American wnr| 
second, from 1775 and 1793, the beginning 
of the French revolutionary war t and third, 
from that time to the latest period. 

Great care should be taken to trace oat 
and display the manner by which Brfttnia 
has gained, and still maintains her sup*- ( 
rtority la enj^ntrce ana waalta, her sen- 
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tinned industry, unimpeachable honour and. 
integrity, the basis of credit, both in pri- 
vate and public transactions, the attention 
•F the legislature to encourage trade, and 
the admirable security and protection given 
by law to property in every form ; all 
whicfci are matters of the highest importance 
to be understood, not only in this, but in 
ever} other nation. The stability of our 
wealth, as wall as its greatness, will appear 
from such a history, and our enemies 
would be convinced, ^ that commercial 
wealth cannot be obtained, by war and 
bloodshed, and moreover, that it is not 
true policy in any nation that aspires. to 
commercial wealth, p> wish to iaju/e Eng- 
land', let others become, oar rival*, but not 
our enemies, and then tbe>jaaj perhaps 
succeed. 



Letter to Alex. Davison, Esq. 

I . • ** RELATIVE TO 

J " r ' HTS OBSERVATIONS 

• - t » 

i < ON . . 

1 tMTJff TMTRD' REPORT , 

•- S>F THE 

Copjj^sionersjof Military Enquiry 
— ' •' ibtabmd from page IVO. 

frhfe last line's of your pamphlet are the 
most complete specimens of self approba- 
tion 1 have ever witnessed. You could 
have* said no more in jour own praise, if 
you had been* a man who had achieved 
some wonderous exploit. 

But now seriously , Mr. Davison, let me 
ask whether nor ot you mean to insult or 
to deceive the public, by your boasting of 
your generosity, patriotism, and disinte- 
restedness ? Ifou ought, 'Sir, to Consider 
the? situation in which you stand, and in 
which that public stands, even aceftrdhig 
to your own statements. 



Whatever yon may say you intended, yon 
have, at the very most, only attempted to 
prove, that the very extravagant prices for * 
coals, charged by you, can be accounted 
for as fallen somewhat short of peculation 
and villainy. 

The negligence of the barrack-master- 
general, in bis drawing up the second agree* 
meat with yens the ignorance to which is 
to be attributed the allowing you to con- 
found and connect the second and first agree- 
ments together. I say, Sir, the greatest 
portion of good-nature that can possibly be 
expected of the public, is to say that you 
have enriched yourself by mistake and not 
by intention ; but what do you claim esteem, ' 
approbation, and praise from ? For actioas 
known, yon say, to Mr. Pitt and Lord 
Nelson, two great men whose names ought 
not to be written on the font page of such 
a vindication. But they are dead witriesse*. 
Why do not yon appeal to Lord Moira ? 
His lordship is a man of honour, and if 
called upon, would be able to say yea or no, 
at least ; though the public will place more 
confidence in the disposition of your agent, 
who was hanged for forgery, than to that 
of the first and most honourable nobleman 
.in the kingdom. He inspected yon more 
closely; he was behind the curtain; and add 
to all this, his own practices led him to 
iconceive, to appreciate, and understand in- 
discreet transactions. Men of honour, like 
,those mentioned, are the worst men in the 
world to see, into little - nasty sneaking 
tricks to £et> money*, when those tricks are 
performed with any degree of dexterity, 
or covered with expressions of seal for the 
public service, socket yon have very im- 
properly introduced at the end of your 
Observations. 

1 But, Sir,, consider the public. The pnWfc 
sees, that between you and' the barrack 
Officer, it has paid doable price often 4er 
Coals, That you bought those very coals 
cheap,: vjdtb the. nabli* tnotty, not) Willi 
jour QwnfrsasL ihe^poWH mail think M 

4 
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thnt was the case, you are not entitled to 
profit* oil its capital, that you was but an 
agent, and that the coals were the property 
of the public the moment they were first 
-purchased with the money of the public. — 
Injured as the public in reality is, do you 
expect it will listen to your praise, or feel 
any sensation, but that of indignation, 
when you attempt to pass so gross au impo- 
sition as that of your bavins; a claim to pa- • 
trio t ism and praise ? No, Sir ; the public 
may feel it impossible to obtain justice. 

** In the corrupted tur rents of this V»rld % 
•* Offence $ gilded bnnd msy itmve byjustice % 
•* And oft 'tis known the tukked print itself 
•' Buys off tbt law" 

But do not expect to obtain praise ; nay, 
do not expect to obtain pardon ; be content- 
ed if you escape punishment ; it is all that 
you have a right to expect, even by your 
own attempts to prove that your transactions 
were immaculate ; and if you are not com- 
pelled to make restitution of the profits ob- 
tained in supplying the nation with coals, 
with its own money, we shall at least be 
able to say, that there are other persons 
that deserve public censure besides Alexan- 
der Davison. 

I said in the beginning ef this letter, that 
i/your character, as drawn by yourself, it 
true, your are the most injured man alive ; 
but i/it is not; you certainly are one of the 
most impudent. 

It is not for me to determine the rank 
that you are in future to hold in the opinion 

of mankind ; but I have endeavoured to 

« 

throw light upon a subject that may enable 
them more easily to settle the point in dis- 
pute. 

ADVERTISEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. 

Wribeas a certain opinion has gone 
abroad, that Alexander Davison, Esq. of 
St. James's-square, has been guilty of pe- 
culation, and that in endeavouring to 

No. VI. Vol* I. T 



an«wer the report which gave rite to this 
opinion, Alexander Davison has, unfortu- 
nately , not succeeded ; but, whereat, the 
said Alexander Davison feels himself to be 
a man of very nice honour, regardless of 
money, and very delicate in regard to re- 
putation and character ; this it to give no- 
tice, that the said Alexander intends to 
publish and print a history of his life, set* 
ting forth the various instances in which he 
has sacrificed his own interest to that of the 
public, and gone beyond the limits of hit 
duty so to do. The mistaken and misled pub- 
lic is therefore requested and expected, in 
the mean time, to admire and esteem Alex- 
ander Davison at a most disinterested and 
generous patriot, and not to listen to those 
who represent him as a man guilty of pecu- 
lation and an object of contempt. 



THE LITERARY FUNDL 



The public is not much acquainted, we 
suppose, with the real merit and utility of 
this admirable institution ; the object of 
which is to relieve men of letters, in a dis- 
tressed situation, to which that class of per- 
sons is uncommonly liable, from a variety 
of causes, which, combined together, indu- 
ced Dr. Adam Smith, in his Wealth of 
Nations, to call them the unfortunate 

CLASS Or MEN OF LETTERS. f 

The man of letters it generally careless, 
and seldom economical ; add to these, that 
he labours on objects rather because they 
are agreeble to hit mind, than likely to be" 
productive of pecuniary advantage. 

We shall not attempt to enumerate the 
combination, of causes that a\l operate in 
reducing such men occasionally to indigence, 
for that would be an Herculean labour, hut 
at they work from fancy, and their works 
are often not wanted, and at bookseller* 
naturally take advantage of necessity, a* 
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are sometimes not good judges, their rule is 
to err on the safe side, and give little 
SXOUGH. Huh enough, here signifies too 
fitrlt— not quite nothing, but a plant grow- 
ing almost in the same latitude. 

The obligations that society owes to men of 
letters (the unfortunate men of letters) are, 
'however beyond calculation great, of which 
the value fet upon the liberty of the press 
is some proof. The truth is, that without 
the aid of men of letters, the darkness of 
the fourteenth century would still remain. 
Those insignificant unfortunate men of 
letters, while they have struggled with 
cold, hunger and want, have formed, the 
▼an guard of the army, that battered 
down the castles of the haugiity feudal ba- 
rons, while fthey made them descend from, 
their fortresses, civilized their minds, aod 
.Improved their manners. 
In short, to this band, (which f >r its poverty 
very -much resembles the primeval teachers 
•f our holy relgion,) the world owe-, arts, 
science, liberty, and all the advantages of 
polished society. 

One of the most benevolent of men, and 
one of the most modest, (whose name we 
use, without his authority or knowledge) 
David Williams, Esq. some .years ago, 
laid a plan for the relief of men of letters, 
the outlines of which we shall give in our 
next, and as we consider it a reproach 
TO government, that it has not come for* 
ward to take it by the hand, we insert the 
' following idea of a memorial in its behalf, 
which was written by a friend about twelve 
months ago. 

Outlines or gr&*ds of. a McwwrUI -to. Qovtrnment* 
r (putting. Support* or. at least Protection and 
u Counttnance for tbt Litirarj fund,. 

Your memorialists, Who come forward, 
* not in behalf of themselves, but of an insti- 
tution which humanity, national character, 
nod good policy, require should be supports 



ed, hope that they will not plead that 
important cause in vain. 

If to aid the indigent is a duty \ of 
humanity, and of the government, without 
any other claims than those of being a 
person born in his Majesty's dominions, how 
much more is it a duty, to aid men, who, 
in addition to the common claim of all 
his Majesty's subjects, are acknowledged 
t > be men of merit, and to have contributed 
to the public good ? 

National character depends on a few 
single points. Bravery and skill in war, a 
love of literature, of science, and the arts?, 
have constituted the leading feature* of all 
nations, that have been, or are distin- 
, gnisaed above others. Greece and Rome Que 
their high reputation to those acquirement*, 
bat not to one alone. Warriors without 
literature and the arts, may be powerful, 
- formidable and great, bat they never can 
be amiable, nor become the admiration of 
mankind: their character is little better 
than that of brave savages. 

Literature is, in the general meaning of 
the term* the chain or cement that con- 
nects every particular species of know- 
ledge with the others; and certainly the 
freedom, happiness, and wealth of this 
country, owe mqch to men of letters. 

But your memorialists beg leave to state, 
that in few countries are men of letters so 
much neglected as in this, where the. sove- 
reign is limited in hU means of encourage - 
• ment, and where the legislature is totally 
inattentive to that object. It becomes your 
petitioners, however, to observe, that it is 
some consideration even of prudence to at- 
tach literary men to the government, for 
they are, when well disposed, the best ad- 
herents it can have, when not the most dan- 
gerous enemies. It is well and wise then, 
never to allow them to be driven to despair 
by misfortune, and to inspire the general 
feeling, that they are respected an/1 well 
looked upon by the members of govern* 
ment. 
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Your memorialists beg leave to represent, 
that there are many circumstances that tend 
to discourage men of letters in this country, 
and none more than that the Literary Fund 
raised by a few individuals, has neither re- 
ceived countenance or support from govern- 
ment ; by which more money is given to fo- 
reigners, (who have taken refuge in this 
country,) in one week, than they possess in 
a year; and when one single foreigner, 
often without any claim that is apparent, 
receives more aid singly than would do for 
all the men of letters. 

Yoar memorialists beg leave to observe, 
that as they are actuated by motives of 
numaniry to others, not by any interest of 
their own, they feel it a duty and a right to 
explain themselves in plain but respectful 
ierms on this subject, and humbly submit to 
his Majesty, whether an establishment of 
this nature does not merit, support, coun- 
tenance, and protection, leaving it en- 
tirely to his Majesty, and the ministers he 
has chosen, to determine on the amount and 
manner of giving— j£ 500 a year, a charter, 
and a recommendation to public liberality 
would do all that is required. 

[To k< fntiiuud.} 



THE BUDGET. 
To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sir. 

- As your business teems to be to aid 
such public measures as you think good, 
and oppose sueh as you think hurtful, you 
will probably have no objection to insert 
•InV following observations on the last 
w«dg%* r - 

' flrf Perceval should be firm, and not 
trifled- wuat Mr. Tierney- says, for iye all 
remember M*. Tierney's mngty opposition 
to the income tax ; that Mr. Tierney at- 
tacked Mr. f>ir**tf Warmly, that the great 



finance minister of England, the immortal 
William Pitt, condescended to go to Putney 
Heath, and let the irrassible Tierney fire 
a pistol at him, to the satisfaction of the 
rabble and of himself. 

Mr. Tierney (who displeased all hit 
friends when he had an opportunity of act- 
ing) is what sportsmeo call a hard mouthed 
dog, and eternally opposing every measure 
that he sees peculiarly advantageous. 

He was the only man in the House of 
Commons, who was believed to have a per- 
sonal enmity against Mr. Pitt, and in all 
his opposition, there was a degree of acri- 
mony not necessary in discussion, and not 
very much becoming a gentleman. 

The country bankers issue and re-issue 
their notes as long as they will stick to- 
gether, without any renewal of stamps ; 
whilst common tradesmen, and people in 
every ordinary line of business, are obliged 
to use stamps, for a Mil if it has only ten 
days to run ; s-o that if the whole affair it 
considered, the advantages of the banker 
are not only enormous but even vexatious. 

From the earliest ages, the right of tola- 
ing money was one of the privileges ex« 
clusively attached to the sovereign, and to 
this day metallic money cannot be 
coined by any subject in any country. 

Every one, however, can make paper 
honey, which, though a recent invention, 
is attended with much greater advantage 
to the maker, as they are of no intrinsic 
value, and the country bankers are the 
persons who derive the whole of this ad- 
vantage. 

There are about £ 36,000,000 of coun- 
try notes in circulation, producing about 
a£ 1,800,000 interest to the bankers who 
issue them, and who>* though they may b# 
very rich and respectable men, advance no 
capital to carry on their business. 

Before the Bank of England ttopt, each 

banker was obliged to ke*ep a quantity of 

I cash in his office, and the power of drajr- 
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ICOtpect beyond the grave. The expecta- 
tion of a happy hereafter, is the only 
•olid consolation that can be enjoyed in this 
World, as all transitory pleasures are em- 
bittered with the reflection that they are 
evanescent, and will soon be no more.— 
That they will soon be like yesterday, or, 
a* the shadow, after the sun that gave it, is 
gone down to the Atlantic Ocean. 

Perhaps nothing equalizes human happi- 
ness in this world below, so much as the 
belief io a happy futurity for those who do 
well. Without that, death to the rich and 
great would be full of terror, and life to tbe 
poor and unfortunate would be past en- 
durance. 

As incredulity is the vice of the present 
age, we shall begin with shewing the prac- 
tical advantages of the Christian religion. 

If not more real they are at least more 
valuable, and less liable to be disputed by 
sophistry and quibble, than the others that 
Spring from the same fountain. 

Tbe Christian religion is distinguished for 
raising men in character, and the Ma home- 
dan for sinking them low. Wherever the 
Mahomedan faith has extended its influ- 
ence, the people are found degraded in their 
■amiers, and the governments despotic. 

Under the most despotic Christian sove- 
reigns, matters' are governed by law. There 
ace ao regular murders committed by the 
land of power, without the intervention of 
lattice; and if plenitude of power admits 
•f the greatest excesses in the sovereign, in 
some Christian countries, the opinion of his 
fellow men, the fear of his God, or some 
Sentiment or principle in his own breast, re- 
/ atrains him in the exercise of it. 

It is not so with Mahomedan princes j 
With them nothing is sacred that they bate ; 
nothing shameful that they do* Whatever 
their conscience may be, whatever may be 
tjie nature of their moral rules, rapine and 
murder are not forbidden by them, or if 
tkey are, the law is not obeyed. In pro- 



portion .to. the. despotism, and ferocity of 
tbe sovereign, is the slavishnesg of the peo-- 
ple, their brutality and vicious habits, in, 
all Mahomedan countries ; their character 
and its great inferiority are so well known,, 
that it is impossible for any person to he 
ignorant of it. 

When the Mahomedan governments 
possess power, they are proud and over- 
bearing, the people luxurious and given to 
every refinement in vice. When they sink 
into poverty that pride becomes ferocity, 
and the luxury degenerates into bruta'ily 
and sloth ; but neither iu the one or in the 
other case have they the proper value for 
science, literature, for liberty, or for any 
of the acquirements that either iiwke a man 
estimable or useful. ^,.Tbe followers of 
Mahomet neither excel iu arts nor in sci- 
ence ; physically, they are inferior in uti- 
lity, and their minds are less instructed. 
They are not equal to Christians either 
in war or in peace, nor to be compared to 
them for any one good quality. 

Tbe greatest and' best portion of tbe 
old world is, however in the hands of Ma\« 
homedans; but, in point of wealth or 
power, they are of little importance, and 
every day they are sinking lower, still. 
How great then must be the superiority 
of those professing the Christian religion ! 

Amongst those who profess Christianity 
it |ias been remarked, by all who' nave 
travelled, and who have had an opportunity 
of observing it,' that agriculture, commerce* 
and manufactures, flourish 1 most in Pro- 
testant countries. Even where there are 
different 'sects of the Christian religion ja 
the same country, arts, manufactures, and 
industry in general, appear to have flour - 
isned most amongst the Protestants. 

The cruelties' oiT the Duke of Alva, aad 
the absurd bigotry of Lewis X\V. drove 
the most industrious inhabitants from tbe 
Netherlands, and from France, merely tie- 
cause they happened to be' Protestants, 
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which is a proof (hat there is a connection i 
between that branch of the Christian re- 
ligion and industry. The Protestants were 
the most industrious in buth countries. 

The Protestants appear also to be the 
most attentive to preserving a good form 
of government, and to set a greater value 
upon liberty than people of any religion. 

The reformation in religion, and the es- 
tablishment of manufactures in England, 
date from nearly the same period ; it was 
about the same time, also, that the spirit 
of liberty began to break out first in Scot- 
land, and then in England, which termi- 
nated in. the revolution. There are, there- 
fore, many reason?, from experience, for 
believing that the Protestant religion is par- 
ticularly favourably to industry and free- 
dom. There are other reasons, likewise, 
that arise from a consideration of the sub- 
ject, that would lead one to the same con- 
clusion, even if there were no experience 
•f the fact. 

Whatever frees the human mind from 
useless prejudice, and leads it to pure 
morality, gives dignity to man, and in- 
creases his power of becoming a good and 
useful member of society. 

The Christian religion not only contains 
the most pure moral code, but the best, 
most useful, and simple rules for conduct 
in life, are therein promulgated. The 
Reman Catholic faith was clogged in the 
early. days of the church, both of dogma- 
tical and practical errors that tend not 
only to fetter the mind, but actually en*' 
barrass the business of human life. 

But it is the Protestant not the Roman 
Catholic religion that we want to extend \ 
therefore of the good it ifrthe best, and 
neither too much pains nor too much ex- 
pence can be bestowed on so desirable an 
object 
^ At the same .time that we say this, wsj 
, amst observe^that though such is the general 
reasoning on the subject in particular cases, 



the considerations become more compli- 
cated. The prejudices of the natives re- 
quires being attended to for a double reason. 
Opinion cannot be propagated by force; ©* 
the contrary, the religion that is persecuted 
naturally extend*, when not persecute* 
remains stationary, and sometimes falls of* 
The Christian religion expanded whilst 
persecuted, and so did that branch of it 
termed Protestants : but in Ireland where 
the Protestants met with preference, we 
are told they rather decrease, and that 
the Catholics make proselytes. 

This is a very important subject, and wo 
shall regularly return to it every week. 



CHAPLAINS IN THE ARMY. 



We have received a letter relatWe'to 
the chaplains in the army, who, it' would 
appear, were suppressed some years ago* 
which was rather a singular transaction, at 
the very time that the intimate connection 
between religious opinions and the happi- 
ness of mankind was better known than at 
any former perid. 

The letter came too late for insertion, 
but it will appear in our next, and we shall 
be obliged to the same correspondent for 
a continuance of his favors. 



BANKRUPT LAW. 



A change is intended on this important 
branch of the law of England, and never 
was a change more wanted in any human 
arrangement. Whether we look at the law 
or the practice. The manner in which it 
is put in execution, we find nothing but 
error, and error productive of very great 
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mischief , and that mischief is constantly 
increasing. 

la the beginning of the last century there 
were about thirty- three bankruptcies in a 
year, there are now about one thousand 
three hundred on an average, which is a 
wonderful increase* 

The dividends under the commissions, do 
not average four shillings in the pound, and 
that scanty remnant is paid at the end of a 
number of years, when by right regula- 
tions they might at least average twelve 
shillings, and be settled without loss of 
time. 

We shall shew in our next a variety of 
alterations that may be made for the better, 
ami we hope the^r will be made ; for the 
present Chancellor is so well convinced of 
the imperfections of the bankrupt law, that 
a few months ago, he said in court, that he 
really thought it woutd be as well to have 
a»law«t all 9 as to have laws that admit of 
the abuses that were then exhibited before 



We shall continue our observations on 
the Catholic Question next week, and we 
congratulate Opposition on having such a 
Stock- pi ice to bring upon the stage when- 
ever they think proper. The strength of 
this country is greater than we be believe it 
to be, and we do not rate it meanly, if we 
can bear to fight Europe single handed, and 
keep squabbling amongst ourselves at the 
i time. 



Bonaparte must be well pleased to see 
how mnch service is done to his cause, by 
those persons Who try to encumber England 
in the midst of the present desperate con* 
test ; and he may say in the words of &terne 
in his Sentimental Journey, •• They order 
this matter better in France." It would, 
indeed, be difficult to find how it could be 
ordered wor>e ; and this the opposition may 
depend npon, and ministers also, that Bona* 
parte is now preparing a force to be thrown 
on tl.e Irish roast the first opportunity. 



Tp CORRESPONDENTS. 

Wi have had an explanation of the cir- 
cumstances relative to the- Baron de Rolle, 
and find that envy, for the success atten- 
dant on prudent conduct and constant at- 
tachment to the interests of the House of 
Bourbon, are the motives of those who 
would wish to misrepresent him. We of 
consequence say, that it does not appear 
that the smallest article can be urged to 
hurt his estimation in the eyes of honour- 
able men, or the government of this country. 

We thank our correspondent who has 
sent his excellent letter relative to the 
lectures on chemistry of Mr. Davy, at the 
Royal Institution. We shall insert it in 
our next. 

The war, that we have declared from the 
beginning, with those modern philosophers, 
who so strenuously fight on the wretched 
cause of materialism, is a pledge already 
given of our disposition to attend to every 
communication ^pf that sort, and we are 
extremely glad to know, that there is a 
gentleman, who to great scienceSdds the 
deposition from the sublime, and wonder- 
ful works of creation, to shew fourth the 
power of the creator. 

We have given the PHlwpbtrt a little re- 
spite, but we have something very serious 
to say to them. 

The Letter relative to dangers of a Ge- 
neral Army Agency Office in our next. 

Also a Note to the Old Soldier, with 
whose request we cannot comply — he may 
have no such intention, but his letter 
would tend to create discontent, a thing 
that we are resolved never to do— no power 
ou earth shall draw us beyond the circum- 
ference of our circle. 

PrirnU by JT. Gtmbn, Rufxrt street, Ksynsrktt. 
sndpMtbttby R. Titti, 9, Ntwtaitk-umt, 
Strand, AND TO SS HAD OF ALL THB 

Newsmen. - T . 
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BONAPARTE"! POLITICS. 

Contimud from page 16. 

-C9NE distinguishing trait in the character 
of that extraordinary man ii, that he always 
appears to be seriously occupied on borne se- 
condary object, w bile he has some primary 
grand object at heart, on which he labours 
mysteriously, and in a bidden and concealed 
way. 

To gfve peace to the Continent appeared 
to be his view, when he concluded the Trea- 
ty of Tilsit ; but the rain of Portugal, of 
Dbnmabk, SPAtN, Sweden, and, ulti- 
mately, of England, were his objects at 
the very moment that be talked of peace. 

No. VII. Til. I. V 



At present Bonaparte seems occupied 
with the affairs of Spain, and the inva- 
sion of Sweden ; but the affairs of Spain 
scarcely occupy his mind, for every thing 
there is completely in his power ; and as to 
Sweden, he is in no haste to do that busi- 
ness. The Empkrob of Rumia will weak] 
en himself by the contest, and the French 
troops, under pretence of the invasion of 
Scania, will get complete possession of 
Denmark, without any great effort on the 
part of Bonaparte, whose real tbject is 
(whiW all Europe and England are direct* 
ing tfrojr attention to those points) to in- 
tade Ireland, making at the same'time 
a diversion on the east coast of England er 
Scotland. 
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TfeaUbls is the plan of the French Ruler 
at this moment we are certain; and be 
will execute it as soon as it Is fh his power, 
and we almost wish it were' to take place 
immediately, for the country would then 
see that the matter is serious, and the 
wrangling of opposition would cease. 

It is very singular that, at the time that 
the fate of the empire is at stake, men 
should be found so lost to the good of their 
country, as to prefer party bickering, and 
paltry squabbles, to its serious interests ; 
and* it is not much less strange, that the 
bulk of the people should leek on with in- 
difference, and that some of them should 
even applaud the manoeuvres, that run a great 
risque of raining this happy island. 

Let us look at the Continent of Europe 
from one end to the other, and we see no- 
thing but a variety of shades of misery, ac- 
cording to local and particular circum- 
stances ; but as to the despotism and oppres- 
sion, those are regularly the same over the 
whole surface of the Continent. 

*T he plan with respect to England is, to 
detach Ireland, if possible, and when that 
is done, it is supposed this country must 
fall ; and if it does, the mode he proposes 
with England is nearly as follows. This, it 
is pretty well known, is true, from the c*on- 
yersation of those persons, high in military 
afiairs, at Paris, who are the only individu- 
als that dare to speak openly, and they do 
not seem any way afaid, though it is true 
that they always speak with great attach- 
ment towards the person of Bonaparte. ' 

The new courtiers of the Thuilleries are 
the daring hardy officers, who are ready to 
execute any order of their master, and they 
may be said to be the only persons who en- 
joy ltherty in France, or who are free from 
frar. According to these men, the plan of 
rie Usurper, on England, if he should suc- 
ceed, w 



BONAPARTE S PLAN FOR CONQUERED 
ENGLAND, 

1. To carry off all the men of importance, 
or of abilities*, in the country, and to make 
them settle in an obscure way, in various 
places on the Continent under a vigilant 
guard, and if anyone is ever found return- 
ing to England, military execution in- 
stantly, on their being identified. That is, to 
be identified and shot. 

2. The estates to be distributed among 
the French officers, to whom rewards are 
due, according to their rank, merit, and 
services. 

3. No Englishman to be left in posses- 
sion of more than fifty acres of land, all 
estates above that to be forfeited, an i given 
to the French. 

4. One third part of the estates seized 
to be^sold to foreigners, and the produce 
paid into the treasury. 

5. A list to be made out of all persons of 
rank, distinction, or property ; the males to 
be carried out of the kingdom; the ladies to 
be married to Frenchmen, or to be com- 
pelled to emigrate. . 

6. All the volunteers to be sent abroad, 
those of a proper age to he distributed in 
the armies, like the conscripts, such as are 
not to labour in their own trade. 

7. All the great manufactories of cotton, 
and of whatever rivals France, together with 
the work people, to be removed. Such as 
cannot be removed, to he destroyed. 

8. The Bank of England, and all public 
establishments to be seized, on account of 
the Emperor. 

9. Secretion of property, in all cases, 
to be punished with death. 

10. The French language to.be taught 
in schools, and the Etglish language abo- 
lished. -. ■ 

11. No universities to be allowed in En- 
gland, but the present revenues to go to uni- 
versities and colleges on the Continent, suck 
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as the Emperor may appoint, and there the t 
youth of England mast be educated. 

12. The name of the inland to be changed 
from that of Britain, to that of the Appan- 
age. (The Appendage) 

13. Not more than one- fourth of places, 
civil or military, ever to be occupied by 
persons horn i/i that island. 

14. The conscripts of the island always 
to serve in the armies on the Continent, and 
continental troops to garrison that i molar 
country. 

15. Jn.the"new distribution of lands, the 
boundaries of the estates to be altered. — 
The counties also to change the number and 
their name, 

16. The Tower of London to be destroy- 
ed ; all batteries and fortifications through- 
out the country ; the wet-doeks, harbours, 
and conveniences, either for mercantile or 
a warlike navy, also destroyed, 

17. London to he reduced to half its size, 
and all the bridges broke down, except Lon- 
don Bridge. 

18. The best artists and manufacturers in 
every line to be transplanted to the Conti- 
nent, with their families. 

19. Opposition to the will of the Em-. 
per«r, in any case, to be punished in a sum- 
nary manner with death. 

20. In any case, pot foreseen or provid- 
ed for, the French Chiefs, to whom the go- 
vernment of the country shall be entrusted, 
to be the judges, and to have aright to cause 
military execution to take place, according 
to their own judgment. 

21. In case, by the above regulations, 
one half of the male population of real born 
Englishmen shall not be carried away, then 
the remainder to be removed by lot, or ac- 
cording to the persons pointed out by the 
French constituted authorities. 

22. The Catholic religion to be esta- 
blished In Britain, on the fame footing that 
it is throughout the rest jf the French em- 
pire; and divine se«vice to be performed In 
French, in all the churches. 



23. Ail magistrates, clergy, and teach- 
ers, to be Frenchmen born. 

24. All these, who directly, or Indirect* 
Iy» oppose* or throw any impediments hi 
the way of the execution of those decreet, 
to he punished summarily with death. f 

Such, or nearly such, Friends and Coun- 
trymen t is the fate prepared for this happy 
island, by the despot of the Continent ; and 
were it not that we depend upon oar con* 
rage, for defeating his projects, despair 
must be the consequence. 

What, however, is courage, and every 
thing else, Unless we have unanimity and 
exertion r 

Can we suppose, tttat England, occupied 
in political wrangling at home, ran with- 
stand the united world for any great num- 
ber of years ? 

Are we, because the danger that threatens 
us is not immediate, to suppose that it is not 
real ; or if real, are we to prefer party 
squabbles to the safety of the nation ? 

When the Romans and Carthaginians 
engaged in 1 thelast Punic war, all was una- 
nimity at Rome — At Carthage, all wob party 
and cabal. — The city was rich, and the dan- 
ger seemed distant, but when the I oman 
army at last was under the walls, the tfespo 
ration and patriotism of the inhabitant* 
were equal to their former indifference. 

The ladies of the highest rank, who woro 
long hair, cut it off to make bow-strings, to 
enable the citizens to resist the enemy. A 
month before, they would not have sacrificed 
a single lock, to have destroyed the whole 
Roman arm v, and in a short time after the f 
city was rased to the ground ill 

Let the nobility, the gentry, the members 
of parliament, and the people think of 
this. 

A« to the realit j of Bonaparte's plans and 
intentions, they are certain, and were pub- 
lic I y talked of last summer, before the at* 
tack at Copenhagen, whic h deran ged >UT 
1 
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for the time, and, perhaps, may make their 
execution impracticable fbr some years; 
but we are never to look at the danger, as 
•ne to be despised, for if we do despise it, it 
will become certain 5 if, on the contrary, we 
0o»ot despise it, bat consider it as real, it is 
more than probable that it will be entirely 
done away. 

An unavoidable multiplicity of objects 
has prevented our sooner giving these plans, 
#f the existence of which we are certain ; as 
to the accuracy in every point, we will not 
vouch for it ; but we will go so far as to de- 
clare positively, that the tenet ensemble, the 
general spirit and outline is correct ; and 
partly, a more serious object Of considera- 
tion could not be laid before the public. 
1 H is in the contemplation of this danger 
that we said, we could almost wish some- 
thing serious would take place, to apprize 
the nation of the real circumstances in which 
it is placed, and make it assume that pos- 
• tare which it requires, and which at this 
time, is very far from the thoughts of 
those who are the most interested in its 
. welfare. 

We go farther— we despair of any great 
change till something serious does happen $ 
but if we were to go into this, we must state 
to many facts, and say things disagreeable 
and vexatious to so many persons, (hat we 
should never be forgiven. 

Amonfskother things, however, we should 
■ay, that all the writers who oppose govern- 
ment are caressed, applauded, and encou- 
raged, even by those who eat their bread 
at the public expenee ; who, for the most 
part, delight in the. abuse that is lavished on 
. their superiors, and who are totally unthank- 
ful for the benefits they receive. s, 
We cannot finish this article without say- 
ing, that the men who stand the best affected 
to the government of the country, are those 
who labour honestly 'for their bread, who 
pay their taxes, and are not indebted to any 
x one for favours.— Such men, it might be sup- 



posed, would be the, first to complain ; on 
the contrary, they are the last ; aud those 
who have no right at all to complain, are 
generally the foremost. 

It was the same way under the ancient 
government of Prance. So that though it 
may appear to be strange, it is for some 
reason or another natural, else it could not 
have taken place in a similar way in both 
countries. 

[To be continued.] 



HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. . 

Continued from page 72. 

The rate of provisions is then liable on 
particular occasions, to rise to a monopoly 
price, such as that of those rare produc- 
tions of nature, the qnanttty of which 
cannot be increased, whatever the demand 
may be. Dr. Smith divides produce into 
three different sorts ; the two first arc such 
as can be only produced in a certain quan- 
tity, whatever the demand may be, and 
sjich as can be produced always in sufficient 
quantity. It follows, as an evident conse- 
quence, that the price increases as tho 
scarcity augments ; but, if it only, did so, 
the evil would not be so great as it really 
is. In the first place, the anxiety attendant 
on the risque of wanting so necessary an ar- 
ticle,' creates a greater competition amongst 
buyers, than the degree of scarcity would 
occasion in an article of' less necessity and 
importance. In a- wealthy nation, the evil 
is still farther increased, by two othe* 
causrs. 

The high price which one part of the 
society is able to afford, induces them to 
give any price, and the wealth of those 
who sell, enables them to keep back the 
provisions from the market The first cause 
operates in all countries nearly alike, for 
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th.~ anxiety to hare food is - nearly equal 
all the world over. Bat the two last ope- 
rate more or less, according to the wealth of 
the buy en and of the sellers, as the eagerness 
and ability of the former jto purchase, and 
the interest and ability of sne latter to keep 
back from selling, are regulated by the 
degree of wealth ia a country. (This wa9 
proved by w%at happened in Paris in 1789, 
and in England in 1800. The want in Paris 
was so real, that there often were not, in 
that great city, bread, or materials to 
make It, more than sufficient for twenty- 
four hours: yet it nover rose to above 
double the usual price, or two-pence the 
English pound, (that is, sixteen sous for 
the four pound loaf,) although the people 
were often obliged to wait from six in the 
morning, till two or three in the afternoon, 
before they could get a loaf a piece (and 
more they were not permitted to purchase 
or carry away). In London, where bread 
could always be had in plenty for money, 
it rose to more than three times the usual 
price, (one smiling and ten-pence half- 
penny the quarten loaf) yet bread is a much 
more necessary article to the poor in Paris, 
than in London, and therefore should have 
risen highest ia Paris. But the case was, 
that in London, the people?are richer, and, 
- in each place, it rose as high as the people 
were-found able to pay. 

W-hen the necessaries of life become very 
dear, and arrive at a monopoly price, then 
all the taxes and other burthens, laid on the 
people, become a matter comparatively of 
little importance. In England, where the 
taxes are higher than in any other nation 
in the world, they do not come on the poor 
to above two pounds per head per annum. 
The whole taxes in this country -do not 
'•mount to above four pounds a head, of 
which one half is paid entirely by the 
Wealthy, or at least themfflnent. It is, then, 
putting the share paid by the labouring 
body very high, to pat it at two pounds a 



head each person ; and of those taxes, at 
least one half can be avoided by a little 
self-denial. But when the provisions in- 
crease one half in price, it amounts to at 
least four pounds a bead to each person; 
so that the effect falls on the population of 
the country with a most extraordinary de- 
gree of severity. 

But great as this evil it, it has, by the # 
circumstances and nature of things, a ten- 
dency to increase the very cause in which it 
originates. Though the highness of price 
diminishes the consumption of victuals in 
general, it diminishes the consumption of . 
vegetable food, or bread, more than it does 
that of animal food. Though all sorts of 
eatables rise in price in times of scarcity, 
yet bread, being the article that excites 
the greatest anxiety, rises higher in propor- 
tion than the others. This affords an en- 
couragement to gratify the propensity for 
eating animal food, and this propensity it 
encouraged by an absurd and mistaken po- 
licy, {or perhaps rather an affectation of 
policy) by which economy in bread is pre- 
scribed, and not in other food ; so that 
when people devour animal food, thouga 
they increase the evil, they think they are 
most patriotically and humanely diminishing * 
it. 

Both in France and in England, during 
the late scarcity, the use of every other sort 
of food was recommended, to save the con- 
sumption of bread-corn. Potatoes are the 
only substitute that tend really to relieve 
the distress; all others, and in particular 
animal food, had an effect in augmenting it. 
The danger of wanting food, though very 
formidable, does not act so instantaneously 
as to serve as an excuse for want of reflec- 
tion, like an alarm of fire, where the anxt- 
ety to escape prevents the possibility of 
doing so * yet the fact is, that all the mea- 
sures that have generally been taken, ia, 
times of scarcity, have tended rather to In- 
crease than to diminish the evil. 
£?tfctff*tis»f£) 
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LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
la tkc beginning of the Year 1808. 



LETTER V. 

From thi Right Hon. C.J. FOX, 
ik the Shades — to the Members 
of his dispersed party, in the 
Sun-shine. 

My Lords and Gentlemen^ 

As I was active in leading you into error, 
to do 1 wish to extricate you from a con- 
tinuance in it. 

I believe I never was suspected of wrong 
intention, t>at through life I was the slave 
of passions, which varied as my constitu- 
tion altered ; b a t I never was for a moment 
without a ruling passion^ and to it I was al- 
ways- submissively blind. 

To speak my own praise. does not become 
me, and if it did, to you who have done me 
more than justice, that would, at all events, 
fre quite superfluous; 1 shall, therefore, 
speak of errors that at one time to me wore 
a different appearance ; but the days of va- 
nity and of self-deception (with me) are 
now over. 

My enemies have sometimes imputed to 
me bad intentions — they went too far — I 
Jfcave often done wrong, but I always meant 
right. I always had the good of my country 
at heart, though I certainly have frequently 
mistaken the way to do it a service. 

I shall go no farther back in my political 
life than to the beginning of the French re- 
volution ; what happened previous to that 
is now of little or of no. importance ; and 
aearly all of those who then acted a con- 



spicuous part, have, like me, paid the debt 
exacted .by nature from every mortal. 

In my youth, I was indulged in every 
caprice by a too fond parent, and by that 
means my passions became too strong fo roay 
reason to contnpl, when I rose, to years of 
maturity. 

My ready comprehension of every sub- 
ject made me overlook difficulties that 
would have stopped the career of other 
men; so that I, in fact, encountered dan- 
ger, without being sensible that it was 
danger. W ha ever to me was desirable I 
could defend, both on the score of right and 
of practicability. , 

Ambitious by nature and difficult to con- 
trol, I was early in life rained in fortune 
and disappointed in prospects. My history, 
at least in its ontlines, is known to you all, 
that, therefore, 1 shall not repeat. 

Generous and open by nature, 1 had made 
promises 1 could not fulfil, and therefore 
in every sense of the word, and to its utmost 
extent, 1 became the most needy man in 
England, and one of the njost discontented. 

The regency, projected in 1788, wakened 
op all my passions, just at the moment when 
philosophy, reading, and reflection began 
to operate a change. Those views were 
frustrated before the French revolution be- 
gan, which, by opening a new scene, at- 
tracted my attention, in common with that 
of every politician in Europe. 

Ardent and well-intentioned, 1 did not 
take time for reflection, but fairly fell into 
the error of the French Reformers, who 
vainly imagined that they could establish a 
more perfect order of things than auy that had 
ever existed ; founded not upon experience 
of its practicability, but upon a theory that 
seemed to me to correspond with original 
rights of things. If its practicability ad- 
mitted of any doubt, that was overbalanced 
by the hope that it would, at all events, 
prove an useful experiment for the' human 
race; a lesson to despots, and an example 
to people. 
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Ob this occasion, as on ail ethers, once 
that my mind had been made % up on a sub- 
ject, 1 discovered arguments to answer all 
objections, and resources to overcome all 
difficulties, so thai I never .after could be 
said io take a fair view of the matter. 
Every thing: appeared to me through that 
favourable medium, that prevented me from 
seeing many of those defects that are very 
visible to men of an ordinary capacity. 

One of the failings of a sanguine and 
impatient man is, to be unable to hear pa- 
tiently the arguments on the other side of 
the question. In the House of Commons* 
necessity indeed obliged me to submit to 
that, though often with great pain, which 
iv as in some degree alleviated, by the plea- 
sure and anxiety of preparing my mind for 
a reply ; but, 1 confess, I never could sub- 
mit to the torture of reading the severe phi- 
lippics of my former friend, the great and 
profound Edmund Burke, on the French 
Revolution. 

In short, 1 would listen to nothing that 
blackened my favorite system, and in place 
of seeing its faults (as radical defects never to 
be overcome) my mind was insensibly and 
constantly occupied in devising means for 
avoiding the errors into which the French, 
soon after they began, were perpetually 
falling. - 

1 praised the French Revolution, and 
the principles, on which it began, and gave 
to the constitution of 1789 (as it was called) 
the epithet of "The mostglorions fabric ever 
erected by human wisdom-," yet this was 
long after the .French themselves found it 
altogether, impracticable ; and after, those 
men who had framed it, had either- fallen 
victims to the revolution, or had joined ia 
overturning and in execrating the. work that 
they had made. » . . 

To me, the fabric still glittered like a 
palace of diamonds ia an Arabian tale-rto 
those who had a nearer, or a lesi prejudiced 
view, it appeared in all its real deformity. 



1 was mistaken, but 1 was not so wit- 
fully, nor did 1 wish to mislead, but unfor* 
tunately wbtt 1 said was publicly in the face 
of all Europe, and on a subject in which the 
whole world was interested; so that eves) 
if 1 had been so inclined, 1 scarcely could 
retract. — My error not only was too great 
and too public, but it was committed tow 
late.r-1 should have known better. —It was 
easier and more agreeable to me to thiak 
and to prove, that all the world was wrong, 
than to acknowledge so egregious aa error, 
which ia fact 1 did not see myself. Yoa 
all know how 1 persisted, but • my dif* 
ficulty is to explain to my own mind, how 
you continued in the error also. 

1 never considered myself as accoustaMe 
for differing from others on any political 
subject, but 1 always meant to be consistent 
with myself, and if 1 had perceived that 
the French .constitution of 1789, was ia 
many things in direct contradiction to the 
principles established, at our glorious re- 
volution of 1688, (that is to say, the Whig 
principles to which 1 professed to adhere 
to {he day of my death,) 1 should not have 
granted it my unlimited approbation ; but 
this never occurred to me, ^nd perhaps it 
has not occurred to any of you, yet nothing 
is more evident, nothing is more certain. 
As perhaps 1 helped to lead you wrong, I 
shall now endeavour to shew you ia what 
my error lay. 

The French constitution excluded all the 
ministers of the executive' power -from 
seats in the legislative assembly ; this was 
in direct contradiction, not only to the prac- 
tice, but to the principle established in Eng- 
land ; it was in fact not establishing a ecu- 
trouling, but a counteracting aa unfriendly, 
anda hostile principle, contrary to all good 
government, the batis of which is. in con* 
trol, but not i» counteraction. ■ • 

The abolition of all distinction of ranks* 
was also made a fundamental principle)- 0f» 
as they termed. »t>.* SPWlRutfiflnoJ artiefc 
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9M& left out the practicability of a ©on- || 
troliug powtr of any sort, like oar House of 
Lords. 

The absurdity of declaring the inherent 
fight of the people to rebel, and then fix- 
tag the wanner In which that rebellion wai 
to take place, exceeded every thing that 
mankind had yet imagined of the prcpester- 
ooj, but still that had no effect on my mind, 
t vat molted to be blind to every error, 
Ofid go I did remain. 

Were not the days of flattery, (as well as 
of treating a grave subject with levity) over, 
I should (hank you, my lords and gentlemen, 
tor keeping my company, when I was to 
tar bewildered : I believe your compliance 
snttyuvr confidence were so great, that had 
1 gome farther still, if that had been possible, 
1 shoald have still had company. 

Bat, as I laid you* with me the days of 
fiftshioa and flattery are over, let me in 
sincerity ask ye, if interest had not some 
influence on your conduct ? That a madman 
like Hamlet, -should see a weazle in the 
clouds is likely enough, but that he should 
find a hundred, like Polonious, to see it too, 
looki strange. I am afraid all was not 
downright sincerity. 

I cannot equally well account for my 
encouragement of the populace in Palace- 
Tard, or jay inexcusable insolence to the 
host ofsovereigns. But those acts followed, 
you may say, of course. If they did it was 
a bad course, but I mast be true now, and 
tell job that 1 was become desperate from 
disappointment, aod did not much care 
what happened. 

My journey to Paris, is another circum- 
stance that demands explanation, bat that 
' task is not so difficult. 

Cariosity to see a city that had gone 
through such a change, aod a people who had 
suffered so much, and displayed such energy, 
was a great motive, in my mind, it was a suf- 
ftetedt reason without any other, but 1 had 
Others, and I mast tall them. 



I thought that 1 might gain some knowledge 
of the court oT France, by means of my old 
friend Talleyrand, that would, on some fu- 
ture day, raise me into importance ; besides, 
I longed once more to be talked of, and to 
be gazed at by the multitude. I had som<- 
other reasons of a private nature, but of nd 
importance to be known. 

In none of those views was 1 mistaken ; 
but they are in an error, who think that I 
supposed Bonaparte could like, or even 
esteem a Whig, or a democrat, or any lover 
of liberty. 1. never did expect that, but I 
thought it was his interest to appear to do 
lo, and I knew it was necessary for me to 
seem to think him sincere. 

We both acted our parts well. I J>owed 
to despotism (personified in Napoleon Bo- 
naparte) and he bowed to English liberty, 
in the person of Mons. Fox, the English pa- 
triot, the people's roan. 

1 now beg pardon of all those apes who 
followed me*in good faith, (and who did not 
see that we were acting a farce) for the silly 
part I led them on the stage to perform. 
The emperor was cold to all, impatient of 
the ceremonials, and could scarcely contain 
his disgust. Ail this 1 plainly saw, for in 
this I was not so easily deceived, as in my 
own conduct respecting the revolution. 

I need take no notice of my constant ad- 
herence to my old system, but 1 feel much 
regret at two circumstances, to which 1 was 
led by that unfortunate impetuosity, that I 
never could subdue, and which only left me 
when on the bed of death. 

The two circumstances to which I allude 
are, the readiness with which 1 spoke of a 
degraded ministry, the moment Lord Mel- 
ville was voted to be in fault; thereby in- 
cluding Mr. Pitt, and all his colleagues, 
(without esaainatioa) in the supposed cul- 
pable act of one. This was highly wrong, 
sunffew circumstances of my life have, on re- 
flection, giveiraie more uneasiness and pntai 
for though I eagerly j4md with novefy goes 
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grace, did retract next day, with the addi- n my exertions, but by the death of Mr. Pitt, 
tion of :i high compliment to Mr. Pitt, yet 1 did so soon after enter. 



that did " k not satisfy my own mind. I had 
in the moment of triumph been unjust, and 
that was enough to occasion bitter reflec- 
tion?. 

The other act was, when a message came 
down that Mr. Pitt was not able to at- 
tend the House from illnesf, and the matter 
intended was requested to be delayed for a 
few days. I rose and expressed, or* rather 
insinuated, that fear, not sickness, kept the 
minister away. Jhis was only about thirty- 
six hours before that great man was do 
more, and when it was known all over the 
metropolis that his life was in imminent 
danger. This was a triumph over a falling 
foo, for which 1 never can forgive myself $ 
though 1 certainly did not know the full ex- 
tent, of the malady, yet 1 well knew it was 
uotfur that kept the minister away. 

IJhen I once got into office, iny mind 
changed, and I saw through another medium 
such objects as were brought befo/e me. I 
had not time for reflection, else, perhaps, 
J might have opened my ayes with regard to 
the revolution* but when I got into place 
my errors were over, and my career was 
short. My chief fear then was, that Mr. 
Percival hould have called to mind, my late 
mention of my being erased from the list of 
His Majesty's Privy Council. 

This must have hurt mc, and was a blow 
1 could not have parried gracefully, sitting 
on the ministerial bench ; but! believe with 
all his browbeating, he was too good-natured 
to make so personal an attack, though it 
would have been perfectly fair, and I fre- 
quently expected it. Had my ill-timed in- 
solence W been of so late, a date, 1 should 
not. have cared, but it was recent: it was 
at the very moment 1 was attempting to 
storm the cabinet of the sovereign, that 1 
boasted of 4he honour of being erased* from 
BU Majesty's Councils, into which, not by 
No. VII.Yom. I. X 



If 1 disappointed those who expected that 
1 would act when a minister, as I had dons 
wnen in opposition, it was no more thaa 
ought to have been expected. Popularity 
is the treasury on which opposition depends 
for 'the ways and means, and popularity is 
only to be gained by promises and opposing 
ministers, whether they are right, or whe- 
ther they are wrong. Now, as a minister, 
I had another, and better a treasury, so 
that 1 no longer had occasion for popula- 
rity, which, indeed, if 1 had wanted, J 
could not have obtained. 

Had 1 remained on earth, 1 did, however, 
intend to do, (or at least to attempt to do) 
many good services to my country. You, 
on the contrary, went to work, (1 will not 
say how far wrongly, but 1 am certain) 
madly and ignorantly. 

Did you expect to conquer the firmness' 
of his Majesty ? If you did, you stiew bin* 
not* He has no great objection to seo 
places and pensions given to men, who, t 
few years ago, were more likely to have 
had the pillory, but his religious principle* 
are to him inviolable. 1 should never 
have permitted the agitation of the quesiioa, 
or if 1 had done so, 1 should have done it 
openly and boldly. The attempt was mad, 
the manner was mean and wicked. In- 
stead of such an absurd measure, after hav- 
ing obtained that glorious point, the aboli- 
tion of the slave trade, I had determined 
to see what could be done for the country ; 
to hear with patience the suggestions of all, 
and to try a those that I thought desorvai 
atrial. 

In France, they have a sort of board of 
•omuatte*.p f composed of men of abilities, 
who receive all proposals, and after having 
considered them, give laconically their opi- 
nion, in laying them before the minister, not 
withjhe formality of your reports ia JSng* 
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land (ranch less with that surly supercilious 
behaviour to the modest man of genius who 
proposes a ssherae, a plan, or an invention, 
that is practiced with you) but it is fairly 
examined, and the person proposing has 
full liberty and is encouraged to explain the 
advantages, which arc fairly and candidly 
laid before the minister, in whose depart* 
ment it is, whether of war, finance, law, 
general purposes, foreign affairs, manufac- 
ture!, or agriculture. 

The inventor is rewarded by being em- 
ployed, or otherwise, according to the 
nature of the plans, and'as this is generally 
known to be the case, the whole genius 
•F the nation is brought into play. 

In England you acf otherwise; every man 
who proposes a project, is treated as an 
impertinent foal. He has great difficulty 
or" obtaining attention, and if he is poor, 
the expence of waiting is more than he cart 
bear. When he has given in a good plan, it 
is generally laid aside till the proposer is 
tired, and then it comes forward from the 
t treasury, the. war department, &c. in the 
most mean, unjust and shameful way. The 
French have more liberality to men of ge- 
nius, than our countrymen, who speak 
always of value received, and who con- 
sider nothing to be of value, that is not 
visible or tangible. 

In arts, and manufacture*, you excel all 
aations, because the law of patents, and 
the encouragement that excellence of work- 
manship or produce obtains, secures the 
inventor a reward $ but in public affairs you 
are JPar behind, and every day becoming 
woise, for your expences increase beyond 
belief,' and all the money goes, as it were, 
fo? half what it is worth. 

In England, genius gets no public en- 
couragement, and there is no remuneration 
or reward for service performed, if there 
is any possible means of evasion. 1 would 
have remedied this, and prevented it from 
bcin& said in future, that the only way for 



a man, without interest, to get money from 
the English government, is to commit a 
crime, and then the criminal is provided 
fur at the public expence. 

1 had other reforms in view,, but they 
were of a practical, not of theoretical na- 
ture, 1 meant a reform in the civil law, 
with regard to debts, a reform in the col- 
lection of tythes, and the improvement of 
common lands, to' increase /the population 
and internal resources of England, and 
better the situation of the poor. 

But, alas ! .what are the plans of mortals!? 
Through my whole life 1 planned and la- 
boured in vain, and may say with the pa- 
triarch whose years. I did not half attain. 
" Few and evil have the days of tjiy ser- 
vant been, I have not seen three score, 
and never knew one happy day." 

C. J. FOX. 

Shades, April 90, 1808. 



THR ROMAN CATHOLIC 
QUESTION. 



As the persons who are bringing for- 
ward, and those who instigate and en- 
eourage them, know perfectly well that 
they cannot succeed, they must have some 
other view, than that which appears on the 
face of the business. 

We have no hesitation in saying, that 
they have the double view, of taking the 
attention of ministers from other business 
of importance, and of exciting discontent 
amongst the people of Ireland. 

Whatever may be the ultimate view 
and expectation, these certainly are conse- 
quences, that are seen and sought for, and 
Bonaparte eould n« t himself wish for a 
better, or more efficient co-operation. 

. Equality in matters of religion, we 
hav"e already prdved, could not exfst. To- 
leration is all that is practicable ; and it u 
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dl nceosary again to go over the same ar- 
iraents, but we mar do some servire by 
lacing the matter In another point of view. 
When the French reformers began the 
evolution under the appearance of libe- 
nltiy, aud freedom from all sorts of reli- 
ious prejudice, they attempted to pot all 
elisions upon a footing of equality: whe- 
hrr or not they foresaw that the conse- 
;nence would soon be that there would be 
m\ religion, it is not easy to say, but that 
ccvtaioly was the consequence ; aod in the 
nr>t part of the reigu of Robespierre there 
\>as literally speakir.g, no religion in 
France. 

That horrible despot, in the midst of all 
hb crimes, felt, that in point of religion, 
matter, had been carried too far, and that 
a predominant national religion was neces- 
sary. Accordingly, one of bis last public 
of|his life acts was, that of destroying 
Atheism, aud restoring religion. 

Bonaparte has all along acted on the same 
plan, be affects to be very attentive to re- 
ligious duties, -but he has never attempted 
to do any thing more than tolerate other re- 
ligions except the Roman Catholic, 

Practicability is a main consideration Hi 
every* possible scheme, and we have proved 
equality to be impracticable ; yet, at the 
same time, Mr. Grattan says, " equality is 
what the Catholics want," that *' nothing 
less will satisfy them." So that, in fact, 
they want what is impracticable, and what 
therefore they cannot possibly have. * 

But this is not all. — The persons who 
bring forward the Roman Catholic question 
at this tin^e, know perfectly well that they 
are bringing forward what cannot succeed ; 
that they may excite disturbance and dis- 
content, but that trie professed object eaa- 
not at thi? time be attained ; the atteufpt 
is therefore one of the most insidious that 
<^n be conceived, whether considered as it 
regards the sovereign, the legislature, or the 
Catholics themselves. 



Surely the persons who thus try to excite 
discontent, to bring about disunion, and in- 
terrupt the important national business, that 
should at this time be dispatched, most be 
ignorant of the evil they are about ; they 
cannot surely be traitors, aod intend to rain 
the nation. 

Perhaps, they think, that the national 
spirit is so great, and its force so immense, 
that nothing can daunt the former, or de- 
stroy the latter, but they may be mistaken. 
Let them recollect the late conduct of Ge- ' 
neral Whitelock. He despised the enemy, 
and thought that the valour and spirit of the 
British troops would do without eare, at- 
tention, or good generalship. In short, he 
humoured his own pride at the expence of 
his army, and it hat cost dear to his army* 
to hi# -country, and to himself. Those who 
gratify party views, at the expence and 
risque of their country* may, when too late, 
repent, as the disgraced degraded general 
does now. 

Let them reject on the difference between 
the haughty general, at -the head of his 
troops, who would not ask advice, and to 
whom no man dared to offer it, and the 
same man shedding tears before a cenrt, 
composed of brave officers, and a number of ' 
indignant and humiliated spectators; let ' 
them, we say, re6eet on this change, and 
think how it will bo when the banditti ' 
hords of France land on the shores of 
Erin, with, the shout of catholic emanci- 
pation, copied from those who now insult 
the nation with the sound. 

The wheel of fortune, revolves witfe 
nations as with individuals, and if the 
motion is less rapid, it is also more steady 
and certain, and the dangerous day will and 
most come $ but woe unto those wbo hasten 
its approach, by magnifying evils and sticr. 
Ting up discontent 1 

Britain and Ireland are at this time the 
only two happy and free countries on the 
face of the earth, and at the same time the* 
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they are happy and free, their happiness 
aad freedom are assailed in a most serious 
. manner, by the whole Continent in arms. 
It is a singular moment to choose for alter- 
ing the situation of the Catholics, even if 

t were a decided point that it could be 
done with future advantage ; for as there 
are some great obstacles at the moment, the 
advantage cannot bo immediate, although 
it. may be realized in time perhaps, and 
even that is a question. 

Of all religions that exist, the Roman 
Catholic religion is the most unfriendly to 
a government that is not Roman Catholic 
itself | for though it may be allowed 
that the church' of Rome is not what it was, 
wtth respect to intolerance, two* hundred 
years ago, yet. it; is still intolerant— «iy, 
what is more, it is essentially intolerant, *and 
will cease to ejebt when it ceases ta con- 
sider those of the Protestant religion with 
a favourable eye. 

It will scarcely be believed, but it is a 
fact, that the Frajjph clergy, whtf emigrated 
to .thia country, considered us as not being 
Christians.. This arose partly from igno- 
rance, and partly from a sort of contempt 
that they~«nter*a*n«« for the Protestants, 
whom they considered at inferior beings. 

Those pretendedly liberal minded men, 
who* (in imitation of Voltaire and she mo« 
6*tfrn philosophers) Attributes sojnuch blood* 
shed to the Christians, must allow that it is 
to the Roman Catholic Christians, and not 
to the Protestants, that the bloodshed and 
persecution ts to be attributed ; and we must 
allow that the Catholics without power., 
and poss ess ed of 'power, are very different. 
In the days of Elizabeth, the Catholics 
in England were muoh more numerous than 
rn the short reign of Jatnes II. ; yet during • 
the former long reign, where they had no 
power or preponderance, (hey were all sub- 
mission and humility ; bat a century after, 
though greatly diminished in numbers and 

espectability, they no sooner found a so- 



vereign to protect them, than they Are* at 
once the persecuting sword. Such is the 
the nature of the Roman Catholics, and 
such Will always be the practice, let Lord 
Fingal and his companions think what they 
please. * 

It ts to be hoped, that when the business 
comes before parliament, the motives, 
views and expectations, of those who 
|j urge the question forward, at a time when 
they know that there Is no chance of suc- 
cess, and that the agitation of the question 
must be attended with discontent ; we say 
that it is to be hoped, the question will be 
taken up in this manner, as that is a much 
more simpje way of viewing it, than to 
enter into the merits of the case at large, 
which is extremely difficult and complicated, 
as has already been shewn, the catholics 
aiming at what it is. net practicable to at- 
tain, and what, if it were practicable, 
would be attended with great danger to the 
country. 

[T»be continued.'] 

«BBa!s-a^BssBst9sasesnaBsmRB»9»es= 

THE LITERARY FUND. 

Continued from page 123. 

Tra general outlines of this Institution 
are the most admirable that can be con- 
ceived » 

The contribution is Voluntary the funds 
are managed by persons who officiated ith- 
out interest, fee, or reward, and the objects 
relieved, always have more or less merit to 
entitle them to a claim. 

This, certainly, is the best way to make 
a small sum go a great way.; bnt, alas! 
the sum is quite inadequate, even with gra- 
tuitous management, strict integrity, and 
all contempt for ostentation or parade. It 
■ is now twenty-eight years since the project 
was formed, ajad eighteen since It began to 
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be executed, and the annual revenues, as far ' 
as we can understand the accounts, do not 
amount to a clear eum of £ 1,000 a year ! ! 

The existence of the Institution is as 
honourable to those who promoted it, as 
the smallness of the revenue is disgraceful to 
the British Nation, 

We do not pretend to paint with a deli- 
cate pencil ; we treat on objects of import- 
aoce, and We vv i 6 h to do it in a manly and 
independent way, and we say that the small- 
ness of the funds are a disgrace to the country. 

Had David Williams, Esq. never formed 
the plan, or had it been buried in oblivion 
for want of a little aid at first, then there 
might have been no cause of reproach ; it 
would have been one of those evils that 
arise from want of proper information *on 
the subject, but this is not the case, the 
public is not ignorant. 
. His Royal Highness the Paince 
of Waljbs, is the Patron and chief Benefactor , 
two of his royal brothers, and anum- 
ber of the first noblemen in the king- 
dom, and about SEVEN orElGHT HUNDRED 
gentlemen, subscribe so that the Institu- 
tion is known, but it is not encouraged as it 
ought to be in England, a country raised by 
men pf letters, above every other country. 

Let us think on the great Lord Bacon, when 
he had lost his fortune 7 (his fame he could not 
lose) sending to Lord Brook for a draught of 
small beer, which that lord refused, and we 
shall be able to appreciated pity excited 
by merit, when it sinks to indigence ». 

As we find fault with the public, it is but 
fair that we should state what we think 
should be done. 



* Lord Brook lived where Brook-street 
Holborn now is, and the great Lord Bacon 
used in bis latter days to pass much time in 
the gardens of Gray's Inn * it was from a 
seat there, on the east side, where the neW 
buUdings.are erected, that he sent <P Lord 
Brook for beer, but, alas I to him that 
brook was dry. 

No, VII. Voi. I. Y 



In the first place, men of letters ought, 
when in good circumstances, to contribute 
regularly and largely to the fund, for what- 
ever merit they may have that does not enti- 
tle them to squander away property, and then 
apply to the public for relief;' they ought 
then to become a regular body, like actors, . 
musicians, or artists of any description, who 
associate in order to make the overflowings 
of plenty alleviate the miseries ef want. 
Insurance societies and benefit clubs are 
amongst the best inventions of man ; they 
blunt the arrows of fortune, and deprive her 
of her triumph over improvidence or dis- 
ease. 

As the Literary Fund pays no regard to * 
the political opinions of those whom it * 
relieves, it never can be made 'an engine 
inimical to government, but if government 
were to aid it, all men of letters would 
applaud the aid, and the poor unfortunate 
men of letters are masters of public opinion, ' 
the value of whict* is greater than is gene- 
rally imagined. 

Augustus, Lewis XlVtb, Frederick of 
Prussia, and all those sovereigns who have 
set much value on* reputation, encouraged 
and rewarded men of letters. Had Lewis 
XVIth, and his ministers acted in the same ' 
way, it is probable they would not have 
suffered so severe a fate* 

Next to government, we would have pub- 
lic bodies, and privileged companies to 
contribute,' and lastly such individuals as 
are at their ease. 

Without men of letters, the. fire engines of 
Watt and Bolton, Arkwrigfcfr spinning 
machines, and the numerous inventions that 
enrich the country, would havj* been un- 
known or never brought to perfection. 

We think the newspapers should insert* 
the advertisements gratis, only paying the 
duty, and if a few pf the clergy, were to 
mention the institution from the pftlpit, 
they would do well. 

' Let us only consider the immense Slims 
lavished on universities and institutions, for 
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rearing men of letters, and compare that 
with the scanty* tie miserable aid, that by 
private exertion has been obtained for 
those who have fallen victim* to a mis- 
taken, (or if not to a mistaken,) at least to 
an unfortunate devotion to the study of 
literature. 

The following words, written by William 
Thomas Fitzgerald, Esq. and composed by 
William Shield, Esq. musician in ordinary 
to his majesty, are very, descriptive. 

When Warm with hope, in life's aspiring 

morn, 
The tints of fancy ev'ry scene adorn $ 
The glowing landscape charms the poet's 

view, 
And youth believes the fairy prospect true. 

But soonexperience proves his eye bet ray 'd, 
And all the picture darkens into shade ; 
The nobler fervour of his early days, 
His thirst of fame, his love of honest praise. 

Ail that eonld make his ardent mind aspire, 
And kindle fair ambition's sacred fire! 
Like fleeting visions of the heated brain, 
Dissolve in poverty and end in pain. 

But the warm beams your patronage bestows- 
Shall dissipate at once the Muse's woest 
Raise to bright hopes, and stimulate to fame, 
The bard, who else had died without* name. 

We cannot, however, help observing, that 
the over modesty of those who Conduct this 
Institution, Is a very material disadvantage 
to it, because it has prevented them from 
saakiag their claims on the country known. 

As we have no concern with the business, 
suid neither ask their advice nor approba- 
tion, (which, perhaps, if we did ask they 
might not gift,) we shall do our best to make 
those claims known in plain language, that 
eftery one may understand ; for though we 
do not consider literary men fall into dis- 
tress without blame (sometimes,) yet it is 
hard thai for vice* ignorance, and even for 



crime, there should be a provision made, 
which is refused even to merit, learning, 
and genius. The founder of this institution 
verifies the lines of the poet : 
Who builds a church to God and not to fame 
Will never mark the marble with his name. 
[To be continued. ] 



To tub EDITOR o* ANTICIPATION. 

Aptl % 18, 1808. 
Sir, 
Ijt your first number, you say, " To point 
out the modes of meliorating the situation of 
the people, and of augmenting the resources 
of the country, will be one of the principal 
objects of Anticipation ;" and yen-thereby 
naturally write the opinions of your fellow 
countrymen, upon points wherein they 
think they can aid- your praiseworthy in- 
tentions. Accepting your invitation, if the 
fallowing thoughts upon a subject, which 
has been sometime in my mind, deserve a 
place in your paper, they are much at your 
service. 

Although I rejoice in improvements, and 
am glad to see those prejudices removed 
which fetter the mind, yet: I behold soma 
ancient customs destroyed with men re- 
gret ; had I power, before I annihilated aa 
ancient ordinance because some abases had 
crept into it, I would try whether those 
abuses Could not be remedied, and whether 
an ancient usuage might not be preserved, 
with a little repair ; for you mast know I 
have a very good opinion of the wisdom of 
our ancestors upon many points of high- Im- 
portance, and more particularly upon reli- 
gious subjects. Religion ought to be the 
great animating principle of mankind-; the 
soldier, the sailor, the statesman, all of them 
perform their duty better who art seriously 
impressed with the <vitel truths of it Oar ances- 
tor* thought so, and provided sufflcteat ■£*- 
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ritual assistance for tbe brave men who de- 
fend our country, whether doing their duty 
at home or abroad. A great change has 
takep place; the old chaplains of the army 
areaboluhed, and nu proper substitutes 
provided ; fleets and armies go out upon the 
most important expeditions, without any 
one whose official duty it is to remind both 
the soldier and the sailor,' that it is the great 
power from above that mast give effect to 
their endeavours. 

In our extensive possessions in India, 
where there are not less than twenty thou- 
sand British troops, 1 am told there are not 
half a dozen officiating clergymen. Even at 
home in the garrison of the capital of tbe 
British- empire, there is no place of wor- 
ship for tbe soldiers to assemble in. Tbe 
Articles of War require soldiers to go to 
church — how can this be, that they should 
be broken under tbe eye of the best and 
most religious sovereign in Europe ? 

There was an old place fitted up some 
time ago in a wretched part of the town, 
but it soon became so ruinens as to be aban- 
doned ; and it is now necessary to keep 
some of the soldiers under arms during di- 
vine service, to prevent their wandering 
about, the streets. A regiment upon its 
march halts in any country-town where it 
happens to be, and goes to church with be- 
coming decency and military parade, and 
a fine and cheering sight it is to the people 
who behold it. Why not have tbe same 
sight with tenfold effect in London ? What 
a glorious appearance it would be to see 
four or five thousand men go together to 
adore their Creator and Benefactor, and to 
lift up their voices in his praise ! 1 verily 
believe it would be one means to mend the 
morals of the people $ for by humbly en- 
deavouring to make ourselves more accep- 
table in the eyes of the Almighty, he nay 
be the more graciously inclined to stretch 
out his omnipotent arm to save us in this 
time of our great necessity . W hitehall has 
been spoken of as fit for the purpose, and 



it would surely he better employed than ft 
is at present, being a neglected place of 
worship, with a congregation sometimes of 
not more than twenty or thirty people. — 
But if any difficulties should arise from its 
particular destination, at tome seasons of 
tbe year, anew chapel might be erected I 
some convenient situation. 

I shall only add a few words more re- 
specting chaplaincies. It •corns, upon the 
old footing, they wore either sinecures, o* 
the doty ill performed. This probably was 
owing to tbe small encouragement for men 
of respectable character to accept the of- 
fice. Let that objection be done away, by 
making handsome appointments, and after 
a certain number of yean service, let there 
be a comfortable annuity, until they should 
be otherwise provided for by government. 
A LaymaiC. 



ASYLUM FOR FEMALE SERVANTS, 
foe the PRESERVAT40N or 
VIRTUE. 

Cont'ttimdjrmftgt 110* 



To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION 

Sir, 

At yea were so Obliging as to insert my 
first letter oonceming the Female Asylum, 
I now forward another, and shall therein 
enter a little more minutely Into particu- 
lars, which, for brevity's sake, were then 
only given in general terms. 

As far as I can jndge from a second peru- 
sal of the proposal la page 99 and 80, it it 
merely intended as a cheap /i*fe*g house, 
and to avoid the dangers of bad company; 
but I shaU take the liberty of suggesting 
an idea, which hat jntt occurred to me, and 
which I hope to see adopted in the pro* 
spectns, because it is not my intention to 
write another letter on the subject nntil tW 
outlines appear. 
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* I caifttot resist the present conviction, 
thatthere eug ht to be connected with this 
Asylum, a respectable register-office, where good 
•errant* might have the best chance of find- | 
ing good matters and mistresses, and the con- 
tribution of half a guinea per annum, to* 
this Asylum, should preclude all charges 
at the register-office, for a certain number 
of entries on the. register book, annually. 
Haifa crown from upper servants, and a 
shilling from those in inferior stations, 
should give them annual claim on the book. 
I would not lei it be absolutely gratuitous, 
bat this small ram would pay a clerk 
for entering the name, and giving them 
reference to places tow* to be vacant. 

I am firmly of opinion that this would 
destroy much iniouky, and extortionate de- 
mands from servants, 

lathe lam edifice where this office be kept, 
there might be another institution of great 
utility to females in London, and that is an 
eating-house on cheap terms : in which 
there should be a room appropriated exclu- 
sively to the discarded servants resident at 
the Asylum. The other apartments to be 
open to all females who could bring vouchers, 
in the fint instamce t of their being in some 
way of virtuous employment, and surrender; 
ing from their employers a weekly ticket, 
with bis or her signatures, avowing respon- 
sibility for payment of a sum sufficient to 
furnish three or six dinners. Thus women 
belonging to manufactories might enjoy 
more comforts than they now do, and be 
kept greatly out of the way of mischief. 
They might have plain wholesome boiled or 
roast meat, hot or cold, at less expence, 
and much lest trouble, than they now have 
fo procure those essentials of comfort. 
, Improper language being used by those 
who resort to this house, if persisted in 
after admonition to the contrary, should 
become a barrier to future admission. 

There might be three or four of these eat- 



ing houses and register-offices established in 
different parts of the town, each connected 
in some degree with the Asylum ; but that 
nearest to the Asylum, (wherever it may be 
situated) should be first opened by way of 
experiment, and 1 really think, it would 
answer extremely well in respect to emo- 
lument being derived from that source. 

In short, Sir, I am well satisfied that 
the projected Asylum has great capabilities of 
good; but if 1 frankly tell yon my mind, 
I fear that the spirit of public virtue is too 
languid, or the vital influence of Christia- 
nity, a duo sense of Christian obligations, 
has made too little impression on the heart, 
to afford reasonable expectation that all its 
capabilities will be brought into action and 
accomplished. Still I hope and think there 
will be some ; and this I look for cbiefiy % but 
not entirely, from the zeal and exertions of 
the middle orders of society. 

If these suggestions did not form part of 
Mr. W. r P's original plan, and 1 am much 
inclined to think they did not ; (but in most 
cases two heads are better than one) 1 hope 
he will deem them worthy of adoption, 
more especially the Register-Offices. 

If he did think of them, 1 rely on his 
candour to excuse the Anticipation- thereof, 
because it is casual, not arising from any 
hints which he has thrown out in either of 
the columns of his letter. I certainly' do 
anticipate in mind, and of course could 
state to the minds of others, several propo- 
sals he will offer respecting this institution ; 
but I should consider it a trespass on the 
law of decorum, or of that civility due from 
one gentleman to another, and, therefore, an 
action which may be justly deemed repre- 
hensible as proceeding from arrogance or 
i ncett, were I to offer my ideas by way of 
prospectus to explain his plan. That, Sir, is 
the province of the gentleman who suggested 
it ; and 1 hope to see it, either annexed to 
this lr tter, or a promise that it shall speedily 
appear. Enough, however, has already 
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appeared to induce satisfaction in the 
public mind, that it is worthy of patronage ; 
and the particulars (as I said in my former 
letter) may be gradually developed week 
after week, with such additions or im- 
provements, as shall, from time to time, be 
found expedient. 

If, Mr. Editor, the scheme be not your 
own, 1 hope that these two letters will sti- 
mulate your correspondent to appear without 
delay. 

1 do not pledge myself to write another 
letter because it may not be requisite ; but 
if I sec fair occasion for further observations 
probably you will again be requested, as 
you now are, to insert a letter from, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient, 

Sunday Evening W. P. R. 

April 17, 1708. 

We have always a wish that ideas should 
be thrown out, that they may be improved ; 
and of consequence, the plan of the Regis- 
ter-office and Eating-house is given as it was 
received. The intentions of our corres- 
pondent are undeniably excellent ; but we 
shall, in our next, give reasons for not ap- 
proving of the Eating-house at all, and we 
mention it now, that it may not be thought 
wa approve of it ; but we should do wrong 
if we deprived the public of the plan as it 
is; for we do not pretend to say this is 
good or this is bad, we will suppress this 
and publish that. No : if a plan is well in- 
tended, and cannot do harm, though we 
may not like it, the public should have an 
opportunity of judging. 

OF THE POOR'S RATE. 

Amongst the interior causes that threaten 
England with decline, none is more alarm- 
ing than the increasingexpences of the poor; 
expences evidently rising in a proportion 



beyond our prosperity, and totally without 
example, either in the history of past time, 
or in that of any modern nation. 

The poor of England cost more to main- 
tain than the free revenue of the country 
amouted to 30 years ago, and to nearly three 
times the amount of the whole revenues of 
the nation, at the time of the revolution. 

The proportion between the healthy and 
the sick cannof have changed so much, as to 
account for this augmentation; we must, 
therefore, seek for the cause elsewhere. 

It probably arises from several causes; 
the increasing luxury, which leaves more 
persons in indigence when they come to an 
advanced, age, owing to their being unwil- 
ling or unable to undergo the hardships to 
which nature subjects those who had been 
born to labour, and outlive those vigour) 
being thereby deprived of those indulgences 
which, in better days, they have expe- 
rienced. 

In England, menial servants are accustom- 
ed to consume more than people of moderate 
fortune do in other countries, and they are 
the race of people [most likely to be left ia 
penury in their old age. In countries where 
there are, indeed, greater trains of menial 
attendants than in England, they, in gene- 
ral, belong to the great, who make some 
provision for them, or who, (keeping them 
from ostentation) can retain them to a more 
advanced age ; and, at all events, as they 
live a less luxurious life, they can make a 
better stand against that penury which it is 
their hard destiny in age to encounter. 

In a commercial country there is less at- 
tachment between master and servant, than 
in any other; and the instances of provision 
being made for them are very rare. 

In proportion as a nation gets wealthy, the 
human race shares the same fate with brnte 
animals employed in labour; they are work-* 
ed hard and well fed while they are able te 
work, but their services are not regarded 
when they can do but little. 
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Want of economy in the management of 
the funds, destined for the purpose of their 
maintenance, is another cause of increase 
in the expence of the poor. In a nation, 
where every individual is fullv occupied 
with^bis affairs, and has little time to attend 
to any thing else, those who manage the af- 
fairs of the poor, find that few are inclined 
to look close into matters, and fewer still 
have the means of doing it if they would; to 
that abuses increase as is always the case, 
when there is no counteracting check to 
keep them within bounds. 

Another cause, no doubt, is that, as the 
number of unproductive labourers increase, 
great numbers of cbildrea are left in want. 
To all those causes we must add the in- 
crease of towus, and the decrease of bam- 
lets and villages. Towns are the places 
where indigence has the greatest censola* 
tion, and where the relief which is held out 
is attended with the least degree of humi- 
liation and reproach. 

When we compare the cases of England 
and Scotland, the causes cannot be doubt- 
ed ; for there servants live harder— the 
Working class do not labour so hard — are 
not so soon worn out — neither have the 
towns increased so much at the expence of 
Camlets and villages. 

The greatest of all the causes of the increase 
of poor, however, arises from taxation and 
rent. It has been observed, in the chapter 
on taxation, that, for a certain length* 
taxes and rent are productive of industry, 
and that at last they finish . by crushing ft 
entirely. 

The manner that this 'happens, is, that 
long before a country is as highly taxed as 
the majority of its inhabitants will bear,, 
those who are the least able to pay are 
crushed, and reduced to absolute poverty. 
There are two causes which may render 
x a person unable to support the burden of 
taxation : the one is, having a great family $ 
the other is, being able to gain but little 
from weakness, or seme other cause ; and 



there are two causes that tend to produce tme 
tame effect; though they operate separately* 
they mast, of course, sometime* act m com- 
junction. 

The weakest part of society gives way 
first, in every country * and, on account of 
the arbitrary and ignorant, through, lavish 
method of relieving that portion of society 
in England, the evil is incseased to m«e 
than double. 

There is no relief at home in their own 
houses, no help, no aid, for the indigent, 
which might produce so admirable an effect, 
by counteracting the ruin brought on hy 
heavy taxes and high prices : no v the family 
must support itself, or go wholesale to the 
workhouse. This is one of those clumsy 
rude modes of proceeding that a weakhy 
people, not overburthened with knowledge, 
naturally takes to overcome a difficulty, 
but without care or tenderness for the feel- 
ings of those relieved, or that regard for 
public interest, which ought to go hand io 
hand. For this it would be well to search a 
remedy. 

A father and mother, and six children, 
will cost, at least, fifty pounds a year in a 
workhouse ; but, perhaps, the aid of twelve 
or fifteen pounds would keep them from 
going there, and by that means save the 
greatest part of the money, while the conn- 
try, which loses their industry, would be 
doubly a gainer. 

There are a sort of rough, vulgar, and 
unfeeling character, prevalent amongst 
the parish officers, that is a disgrace to the 
country and to the character of English- 
men. It is highly prejudicial to the nation ; 
and, if there were no moral evil attending 
it, if the feelings of the poor were no ob 1 
ject, the rich ought to attend it for self 
interest. If they will not, the government 
of the country is interested, both in honor 
and in interest, to do so. 

Exemption from taxes will do little or 
nothing : the lower orders are nearly all 
exempt, but that general deafness, that is 
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the consequence of a general weight of J 
taxes is severely felt by them, and from 
that they cannot be exempted. They must 
get relief by assistance, and that assistance 
ought to be given in a manner that will not 
throw them altogether a burthen on the 
public. 

It Is impossible to tax the people of a 
nation so highly as they can all bear, be* 
cause, before some will fee!, others will be 
crushed ; before the bachelor feels the tax, 
the father of a large family is obliged to 
starve his' innocent offspring* Before he 
Who has only two children feels the hard 
pressure, the family of twelve will be re- 
duced to want ; and so in proportion. The 
mode, then, to raise the most money pos- 
sible, would be to tax the whole nearly as 
high as the bachelor can bear, and then to 
give a drawback in favour of the man with 
the children, they would then be on a per- 
fect equality as to taxation, and the high- 
est sum possible might be raised, without 
hurting any one portion of the people more 
taaa another. 

[Ts it cant itau d. ] 



ASSESSED TAXES and COLLECTORS. 



TotHX EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 



Sift, 
1 see, with astonishment, that petitions art 
*U>oat to be presented to Parliament by the 
CoLLBcroas of Taxes, because they are 
like every other person, to see a diminution 
in their yearly profits, or income. 

In times past, those collectors consisted 
jof honest unfortunate tradesmen, to chosen 
to keep tneir families from becoming a bur- 
den to thie parish ; and in so doing, the 
vestries were acting with economy and hu- 
asanity toward their parishioners in adver- 
sity, who often, by having a fcrgt family 



and sickness, &c. found themselves over- 
come, after every effort, care* and econo- 
my, owing to the size of the family. 

The unfortunate state of Europe for 
many years, has unavoidably brought oa 
burdens on this whole nation. The taxes 
have necessarily increased, and the country 
bears them with a patience that does the 
character and the loyalty of the English 
people at large very great credit. 

We all know the times are altered, the 
parish-vestry changed from good-will to- 
wards unfortunate parishioners, to total 
neglect, and evea to corruption and abuse. 
These vestries now strive who shall be col- 
lectors, the parish is canvassed, the vestries 
corrupted to place men in the midst of plenty 
into that office, which ought to be given to 
those who could fill it much better, and save 
them and family from becoming chargeable 
to the parish, Collectors would not then be 
so very impertinent, because they have 
sometimes the trouble of calling twice, hav- 
ing no other 1 business to attend to. By the 
corruption of , the vestry, the present col- 
lectors watch and teaze the industrious 
housekeeper like a cat with a mouse, and 
like the hare with the hounds at her tail. 
From these men who know the use of money 
there is no rest. 

The greatest evil is to appointing these 
men, who are so very desirous of becoming 
collectors. Even if they do not discount with 
the money, until wanted to pay the commis- 
sioners, it is certain they profit, in some 
way other, by making use of the money, 
not intended by government, and if properly 
looked into, they are, in general, the very 
men who the advertizing money-lenders 
have always as a secret friend to apply to. 
Their petitions will be vexatious to the 
country at large. I hope Mr. Perceval will 
use his usual firmness and resist them. 
Zfc. 21, King-Street, T. R. 

^r»7«0 f 1808. 
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ARMY AGENTS. 



IfB already gave it as our decided opi 
nion that the alteration of army agency 
from the particular agents, to a general of- 
fice, would be attended with great incon- 
venience to a number of individuals, without 
being productive of any advantage to the 
public. 

"We have had more communications on 
that subject than would find raom in this 
paper ; we are therefore compelled to be 
satisfied (and we beg our correspondents to 
be so to) with saying that they all cob- 
firm US IN OUR FORMER OPINION; 

(that is) that the change would be for too 

worse. 

A public office, compared to private of- 
fices, is similar to what a barrel organ, or 

any other species of mechanical music, is to 
music performed J>y a master. The mecha- 
nical music may be correct, but there is 
nevertheless a sameness that is inconsistent 
with whatever is meant to be exquisite. 
And pray, Sir, says a querist, what do you 
mean by exquisite ?— Why, if you must 
know, we mean correctness ameliorated by 
a suitability to time, place, and eircumstance — 
that is, adapted to the nature of the case. 
The French call it a je ne tcai quoi\ and we, 
who are not masters of fine technical terms 
used amongst artists and professional men, 
have given a plain simple definition of what 
we think it is. 

Let the cognosenti determine between the 
airs of Madame Catalani and a barrel or- 
gan, and the barrel organ will be surd to be 
in disgrace ; or let any barbers boy, t hoe- 
black, or chimney sweep be chosea umpire, 

' ' between Neel Gow with hil fiddle, and the 
finest organ that ever was framed, and 
twenty pounds to a hob nail the organ will 
lose : " and why is this," says the organ ? 
" I play true." " Yes, my dear friend, so 
you do, but Gow plays better than true, he 



plays to the purpose, but how can I de- 
scribe what is beyond description ?" 

All public offices must be quite correct, 
ia them correctness is perfection, bat there 
are so many imperfections in this world, 
that, if there were' not a way for the want* 
of man to be supplied, before it could be 
done in regular order, it would sometimes 
be too late to do it at all. 

See the 'difference between the stiff for- 
mal method of transacting business at the 
Bank of England, compared to the method 
of private banket*. The Bank resembles the 
music grinding organ to a nicety. This 
is a case in point, and we shall extend our 
observations farther in our next, but we 
have said enough to prevent precipitation 
in altering the present mode, which has 
many advantages. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The ironical vindication of Sin bad, the 
Sailor, is excellent. It came too late, 
but will be in our next. 

The observations on the inequality of the 
stamp duty on bills and receipts, aJso in our 
next. 

The vindication ef Alexander Da- 
vison, Esq. shall certainly be inserted. — 
Every man ought to be heacd t but we hope 
this advocate will not make matters worse. 
Let him remember, that ft was Mr. Davi- 
son's own pamphlet that did him the most 
harm . Unt 1 Wednesday at twelve o'clock, 
the manuscript will be returned if called 
for; if not, 'we shall let it go to press. *. ( 

The correspondent signing Cerberus, 
no doubt wants a sop, but we hope he does 
not want patience ;' for if he wants both, 
he will be a miserable dog indeed. 1 f three 
heads are better than one, he will under- 
stand what we mean. 
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BONAPARTE'S POLITICS. ' 

Continued from page 124. 

V7 E are inclined, previous to resuming 
this subject, to lay before the public tbe 
following letter. 

To MB EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sir, 

I wa« so much struck with the plan for 
the ruin of England, which you gave us in 
your last paper, as being formed by Bona- 
parte, that if I could believe it certain and 

No. VIII. Vol. h Z 



authentic, I would propose that a sub* 
scription should be made, in order to de- 
fray the ex pence of printing it on a sheet of 
paper by itself and distributing it all over 
the three kingdoms, that could not cost 
much, and might produce the greatest ad- 
vantage. 

Every volunteer in the kingdom should 
have one, and one hundred or two hundred 
should be sent to every parish in England, 
Scotland and Irelaod. 

All the bankers, tbe bank, and public 
bodies, the India Company, fire offices, 
&c. should subscribe. All this I mean if 
the plan is authentic, but you should give 
the best proof of that. 

A Tav^Lqtal Englishman 
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Wf thank the true and loya* Englishman 
for Ills letter* and in answer Jay, that *uch 
proof as a matter of this kind admits can be 
given. The person who brought the i of ur- 
ination from Paiia is in town, and is Veil 
known, as worthy of confidence, but his 
name cannot, for evident reasons, be pub- 
lished f and the editor of this paper is 
ready to make an affidavit before a ma- 
gistrate, that lie has every certainty that 
the case does admit, and that though the 
particular articles may not be quite correct, 
he verily believes that the general plan is 
positive, and not otherwise than correct, 
both as to what is already inserted and 
what follows. 

Proof positive cannot, from the nature of 
the case, be obtained; but we a.>fc, whether 
the words of Angereau and other •i.ncrals 
publicly known, do not correspond entirely 
with it ? We also ask, if Bonaparte's cha- 
racter and his enmity to England, do not 
give probability to the truth ? We do not 
mean to consider probability as proof,, but 
proof, when accompanied by probability, 
has no occasion to be quite so complete as 
when it is contrary to probability. 

Continuation of the Plan. 

At the same time that Napoleon is pre- 
paring destrnction and desolation for Eng- 
land, he intends, when his hordes of banditti 
land on her shores, to speak peace and com- 
fort, to promise liberty and happiness till 
he becomes the master, think tog that Eng- 
lishmen will obey him, but in that we trust 
he s mistaken. 

A proclamation to the following effect 
%ill be issued when he arrives. 
" Englishmen! 

" The Emperor of the French and of 
Europe, Napoleon the Great, the father of 
the people and the scourge of kings, comes 
as your friend and protector. 

" Freedom of worship, security of pro- 
perty, the abolition of taxes, and the re- 



storation of happiness, are the blessings he 
offers to tpo?e who receive him as a friend. 

** The world knows how the emperop 
treats his euemies. 

" Englishmen ! receive the French as 
brothers, and their emperor as your father, 
friend, and deliverer. 

14 Prosperity and peace to those who lis- 
ten — death and destruction to those who 

resist. 

" Signed Napoleon." 

Such is intended to be the bait held out 
to Englishmen, but we trust it will be held 
out in vain ; for the true intention i? in the 
former resolutions already published, and 
indeed .the whole of Bonaparte's conduct, 
since he first obtained the command of the 
army hi Italy, to the present day, is a 
proof that he only flatters till he is the 
master, and that then he knows notkji g hut 
rigi»u-r in the extreme. 

The disposition to destroy Britain for 
ever, and to prevent any future rivalship, 
will be still more evident when we an ive 
at the «nd of his plan. 

Onr informant, (for a particular reason, 
notnecessary to be explained,) asked one of 
those who seemed to understand best the- 
future plans of Napoleon, whether Ireland 
would not be well treated ? "Ireland !" said 
the Frenchman. " They are troublesome 
and diilicult to govern; Napoleon encourages- 
them now, but be assured be mortally 
hates all such as resist authority, and the 
fate of Ireland is fixed. The youth will* 
be called out as conscripts to serve on the 
Continent, and 100,000 foreign troops will 
be quartered on Ireland, and all insur- 
rection or discontent will be punished with 
instant death. This is the short and simple 
plan for the Irish ? whether they will like 
it or not, I cannot say, but they will never 
be consulted that is certain, and men of a 
mutinous disposition will find Napoleon a 
severe master." 

Such are the plans with respect to Britain. 
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and Ireland, and now cornea the ultimate 
and, grand plan of Napoleon. 

France* shall be the only independent and 
-imperial natioo. — No other shall have a 
marine force, nor be allowed to trade 
^either to As>ia or to America. The har- 
bours, internal fortific.it ions, &c. shall be 
destroyed, j»o'thtit there shall be universal 
j)eace and nibinissiun all over the world. 

The only great national expence will be 
the military, to which all surrounding na- 
tions sbnll contribute, and the taxes on 
the French shall be done away and supplied 
by duties on trade, all of which will be 
carried on by the French, and in ships 
-built in France. 

The state of mankind will be new, but 
it will be free from those wars that have 
always hitherto desolated the world, and 
whatever the state of other nations may be, 
.that of France (as the great central and im- 
perial nation,) will be such as the greatness 
of her national character points out and 
deserves. 

Those who recollect the plans of the first 
Tevolutionists in 1790, 91, and 92, for an 
universal republic-, will perceive a great 
similarity between the general tendency 
tlie.n and at present. 

. The great outline is, that France shall 
'be mistress over all the nations ; and as to 
the form of government, that is an inferior 
object with them, and indeed we find that 
whilst they have varied completely in the 
form, they have preserved a great many 
of the same projects, that arose during the 
first effervescence of the most decided de- 
mocracy. 

The vanity of the French, (which always 
was and always will be their ruling passion, 
and the secret spring of all their move- 
ments) requires that the nation should be 
held up as the chief, and under that idea 
vthey will sabmit to any inconveniency, but 
me hope that they will be completely dis- 
appointed, if they think they can deceive, 
or cajole, or delude England. 

t 



There are a variety of other parts be- 
longing to this gigantic plan, which we 
shall give in our future numbers, bat the 
great detail consists in his plans for the 
execution. What he aims at is extremely 
simple, being nothing farther than to make 
France the mistress of the Continent, and 
to reduce the British Islands to a state of 
iusignificancy. 

Whilst all this has long been planned, 

and the most extraoidioary man alive is 

labouring to put it in execution, we are 

caballing and intriguing, opposing ministers 

and sowing dissent-ion in Ireland ! 1 Thi 

truly is not as it ought to be, but it is 

surely the case, the danger that may follow 

is great, the disgrace that is incurred is 

certain. 

[7o be continued. 1 

LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 

In the beginning of the Year 1808. 

LETTER VI. 

From the Right How. W. PITT, m 
the Shades*- to the Right How. 
SPENCER PERCEVAL, in the 
Sun-shine. 

When I quitted the administration of the 
finances, those who had uniformly and in- 
variably opposed me, had persuaded the 
nation that 1 laid on an unnecessary load of 
taxes, and that I laid them on with an un- 
feeling hand. The doctrine was popular, and 
had the effect of greatly increasing the di 05* 
culties I had to encounter. 

To this difficulty was to be added, that 
I had adopted two plans, both attended witlL, 
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immediate burthens, though highly condu- 
cive to the future welfare, of the nation. 

Those two plant consisted in the sink- 
*ng fond attached to each loan, for pay- 
ing off the capital borrowed, (which in- 
creased the immediate burthen one fifth,) 
and the finding a great part of the supplies 
within the year, which was attended with 
A still farther exertion. 

You, sir, have not those difficulties to 
struggle with. The man who bad all my 
life time opposed me, had a trial of one 
season, and he began by laying on the taxes 
more heavily, and with full less feeling than 
ever 1 did. Whatever effect this promis- 
ing and boasting had produced was de- 
stroyed in an instant, when he came into 
action; and as to the sinking fund, and the 
raising the resources within the year, those 
measures (of problematical utility in my 
time,) are now universally approved, and 
the nation is accustomed to the exertion 
they require, so that with regard to them 
also, the difficulty is over. 

As I had nearly brought the revenue to 
equal the expenditure under great disad- 
vantages, you may b^ig it quite to that 
point without much difficulty, for there are. 
yet many sources of revenues unexplored, 
some that I dared not to attempt, and others 
that 1 never thought off, but the greatest 
of all measures in the finance, will be a 
commutation of those numerous insignificant 
an4 oppressive taxes, that fall heavy on the 
lower orders, for some that may be less 
vexatious and more productive, and that 
• will fall on the higher classes of society. 

It is an indisputable fact, (than which no 
axiom can be more clear,) that the present 
disorder already so widely extended, and 
that menaces the whole of society, falls 
doubly hard, and does double injury to men 
of property. Men of no property may be 
iajured by revolution and change, but men 
of property must be injured by it, and 
therefore it is not only fair, but wise, in 



them to bear the principal bnr then. It is 
owing to a want of that fairness and that 
wisdom, that the revolution first began in 
France, and the same cause has extended it 
over the most part of the Coutinent of 
Europe. Let it not be said that the same 
shall operate in England, for if it does the 
evil will be much greater, and the shame 
far greater, for with the vast property ac- 
cumulated in England, and the example of 
other nations before its eyes, there will be 
no sort of excuse. 

Of all the taxes that are raised, the tax 
on income is the least expensive in its col- 
lection, and in many cases the fairest. 
Those on consumption are next, and the 
last an J worst are the assessed taxes, which, 
though they may seem to have an affinity 
and sort of similarity to the income tax, 
are iu their nature and principle entirely 
different, though they are not always so in 
their operation. 

People of large incomes pay largely to 
the assessed taxes, and so far they seem to 
resemble the income tax, but a variety of 
circumstances sometimes subject people of 
very small incomes to a heavy assessment, 
which is the most miserable of all condi- 
tions, as the tax neither can be evaded by 
economy (like taxes on consumption,) or 
paid for from an income'tbat does not per- 
haps exist, and is therefore a tax that may 
be said to be attached to the existence of a 
man, as much as any corporeal defect or 
inability. 

1 would then recommend an extension of 
the income tax, in lieu of the assessed taxes, 
which, to people who have good incomes 
and pay the assessed rates, would be / but a 
very small additional burthen, and to those 
whose incomes are not proportioned to the 
establishments they are obliged to keep, 
would be a great relief. 

One of the best parts of the financial 
arrangement in England, lias been the avoid- 
ing such taxes as subject those contributing 
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to future debts, which they may be und>r 
great difficulty to pay. 

The assessed taxes are the only great de- 
viation from this rule, and therefore I 
think, iii many instances, they ought to be 
repealed. 

Taxes on consumption never are levied in 
the form of a debt ; and though the income 
tax in most cases is, yet it carries with it 
the certainty of ability to pay. 

Such of the assessed taxe? as fall on lux- 
uries or on large houses of that description, 
that the person contributing is a voluntary 
occupier or possessor, are not exceptionable; 
but there are persons \\ hose means are very 
unequal to the expence of the houses they 
are obliged to occupy, and in such cases, 
the tax is both oppressive and unjust. 

To be concise, 1 would increase the in* 
come tax by a certain scale, after the in- 
come amounts to 1500/ . a year, until at 
20,000/. it amounted to £0 per cent. 

This would produce a great sum ; 1 sup- 
pose, at least the sum of 2,000,000/. And it 
is evident, such a change would be fair in 
its piinciple. 

Extend that tax to all the servants of the' 
India company, or of government, and to all 
British subjects in /«£*» at the same time, 
see whether itmay not be likewise extended 
to the natives who enjoy above a certain 
income. 

If the affairs of the territorial posses- 
sions of the India company were put on a 
proper footing, that resource would soon 
liquidate all the company's debts, and pro- 
duce a large surplus to government. 

This matter is plain, for all the native 
sovereigns lived in splendour and amassed 
money, yet the servants of a company of 
British merchants, find means to administer 
the affairs, so that there is a deficiency. 

It is a well known fact, that Tippoo Saib 
was reduced to pledge even his favourite t 
children, for the payment of money In 
1792, yet he has! not only redeemed that 



dear pledge, but supported his splendour, 
and amassed a large treasure in less than 
eight years, and all that with a diminished 
territory. In the hands of the company 
debts arise where formerly revenue accu- 
mulated, and that under the administration 
of persons who understand much better how 
to collect the revenues and encourage the 
industry of the country, than any prince 
in India. 

There must be some great reason for so 
prodigious a dilapidation. It is this : 

The whole direction and administration 
of the company is entrusted to men, who, 
by the nature of the charter, can divide no 
more than a certain sum annually, if the 
affairs are managed to the greatest advan- 
tage ; and who may divide, and do divide, 
the same sum, when the affairs are managed 
to a loss ; but it so happens that those same 
persons, by patronage, can greatly benefit 
themselves, or their relations. 

I care not in what form advantage is de- 
rived ; whether in the form of a dividend, 
a bribe, or a place for a friend, provided it 
is an unfair advantage. Now, Sir, the di- 
rectors and proprietors of the India com- 
pany, cannot .increase their dividends one 
single shilling by any thing they can do i 
but the patronage may be increased, and it 
is of much more value than the interest of 
the stock, even if that were all clear gain. 

Let the dividends rise or fall according 
to the profits, as in other affairs, and as 
the nature of things requires, and you wilt 
soon see a surplus of revenue in India. 

I do not blame the directors but the char- 
ter granted by government, therein lies the 
radical evil. 

Another fair source of revenue would be 
the bank paper, and the paper of the pri- 
vate bankers ; for since payments in specie 
were stopt, those persons who issue paper 
are relieved from an expence of at least cm 
and an half per cent, on all the paper they 
circulate, besides enjoying many ad van- 
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tages that are not necessary to mention, and 
that do not admit of being easily reduced 
into a money value. 

Those new sources of revenue I estimate 
thus. 

1. — Increased rate of income £ 

tax for incomes above £ 1500 2,000,000 

2. — Extention of income tax 
to persons in India 600,000 

3. — One and a half per cent, 
on all .paper issued by the puhlic 
banks and private bankers in 
Britain 900,000 



Present increase of revenue £ 3,500,000 

Add to this the bf tier increase 
from better administration of In- 
dia affairs 2,000,000 

Total augmentation £ 5,500,000 

This is without having; recourse to a tax, 
that would lay a single penny of additional 
■burthen on the industry of England, and 
all would be perfectly fair, some of them 
Ar* even necessary, in order to make the 
burthens fall where they ought and equally. 

The right of coining money is one of the 
most ancient and general rights that ts at- 
tached to sovereignty. It is aiso one of the 
inost ancient sources of the revenne. 

It is not a little singular that now, when 
more gain and advantage is attached to that 
than at any former period, it has fallen en- 
tirely into thte bands of individuals. It is 
<true, that so long as promises and not me- 
tal ic money are to * rrculate, the response 
fciiity, as Weil as the detail, wtotdd ill suit 
% government ; but let those rest where 
they are, only let the government partici- 
jmCe in the advantage. 

Theorists are sometimes at a great loss 
iiow' to reconcile sttch interests. Adam 
Smith, in bis book on the Wealth of Na- 
tions, considered it is as impossible to re- 
concile the distribution of justice in the 
courts with any tax on the individaals who 



brought causes to be judged, but that has 
been done in a very simple and effectual 
manner, by the stamps on law papers, 
which, though they may prevent people 
from going so often to law, have no connec- 
tion whatever with the decisions or admi- 
nistration of justice. 

It is to you to develope the resources of 
the nation, so as to increase its security and 
strength, without burdening -the poor or 
crushing industry ; and I am sorry, that 
during my time, I embraced too many 
things, and had not time for investigating 
every thing that required it . besides, I did 
not take that subordinate aid that it beho- 
ves every man -to take, who is charged with 
the interests of his country . 

lime and thane e do more in uraking disco- 
veries than abilities, and methods of procuring 
public revenue (with the greatest ease and 
advantage from private industry,) are all so 
many discoveries, few of which 1 do be- 
lieve have been made by ministers, and I am 
afraid that many of those who made them 
iave gone unrewarded and even without 
thanks. 

I shall not enter into other objects. You 
have got some excellent assistants, and I 
have no doubt but that the affairs of Britain 
Will prosper in your hands. 

France is now making her last effort to 
ruin England. The national debt, her for- 
mer ally, is no longer considered as equal 
to the business. The invasion also is at an 
end, and the destruction of commerce seems 
to be the last attempt, but I trust it will 
be the least successful of the three, for it 
will most probably injure the Continent 
more than it will Britain, which has re- 
sources that are independent of all connec- 
tion with the Continent of Europe, that are 
more than sufficient to enable it to maintain 
its power and independence during a con- 
test which, from its violence, tannotfpossi- 
b ly last for an^ long period. 

The ctewJge>of policy, fcftfer the treaty of 
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Tilsit, was admirable on the part of Britain. 
But in proportion as a measure is excellent 
or necessary, so is the opposition U meets 
with, both from those who pretend pub- 
licly to be the friends, and those who are 
secretly the enemies of England. 

Respecting foreign affairs — towards Ame- 
rica, the government has been mild, mo~ 
derate, and just— with Denmark, bold and 
energetic, as the occasion required ; and with 
Russia, firm and dignified, without acrimony, 
reproach, or apology. In regard to Portugal, 
Britain has displayed her honour as an 
ally and an old friend. It is the only rem- 
nant that is left, of that sort of good faith 
and friendship between two governments 
that conspicuously distinguished the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Britain will yet be the polar star of li- 
berty and of the civilized world. She has 
a glorious but a very arduous task to per- 
form ; however it draws to a clos*\ for man- 
kind are now united in one opinion respect- 
ing the disposition of France, and the ne- 
cessity of embracing with energy and sin- 
cerity the first opportunity of throwing off 
'the yoke*, and ceasing to submit to the 
capricious whims and arbitrary orders of 
one single man. 

One "word may be necessary in regard 
to that description of patriots and politici- 
ans who condemn every public measure, 
and are constantly predicting the downfall 
of England. 

Let those men look into the periodical 
writings of the last century, and they will 
find that the national debt, the increasing power 
of the crown, the enormity of places and Pensions, 
the deamess of provisions, the venality of ministers, 
anil the same topics that are so popular now, 
Were equally so nearly at all times — answer 
opposition by ashing them to explain this. 
Persevere in the good cause, and with una- 
nimity, never fear under the care of provi- 
dence,' of the success of old England, 



which will ever remain the wish nearest 
the heart of 

Williaw Pitt. 

Shades, April?, 1808. 



LETTER VII. 

From ttte Great DUKE op MARL- 
BOROUGH, in the Shades, to His 
Royal Highness the DUKE op 
YORK, in the Su>--shine. 

Sir, 

Your Royal Highness has been long 
enough a soldier, to know that it is an art 
in which there always remains something <t» 
learn, you will therefore excuse the liberty 
of one who can plead seniority, if not 
merit, as a plea for his requesting a few mo* 
men is of your attention. 

I hope your Royal Highness will not be 
angry. 

I said, " an older soldier not a better?' 

Since my time the m Hilary tactics of 
Europe have undergone a considerable change* 
But what is change to a military man ? The 
very foundation of the art military, is to- 
jchange and act according to time, place and 
circumstance, but far from that, certain 
nations have converted it into a regular 
routine, thereby destroying the very first 
principles on which success depends in mi- 
litary affairs. 

Whilst all those who contended adhered 
equally to a fix ted routine, it was very well, 
they were not injured, (particularly) on 
either side, and it was quite convenient and 
agreeable for those who fought ; they went 
into winter quarters at their ease, and a 
few hard days work served for a whole 
summer, but when the French with a new 
energy and their wonted impetuosity^ a- 
dopted an entirely new mode, what in the; 
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4tameof wonder, made «U the powers of 
Barope persist in a system no longer capa- 
ble «f protecting their armies from ruin or 
defeat ? 

"Why does man conquer and subdue erery 
other animal, without exception or regard 
to size, swiftness or strength, but because 
every animal, man excepted, pursues a cer- 
tain method of fighting, or if you will, an 
iattincthve routine, whilst man, endowed with 
reasoning powers, varies his mode of fight- 
ing, till he finds out a method by which 
the brute animal following that routine, 
mast certainly be beat ? 

How was it, that when, to the most com- 
mon capacity this fact was evident, the 
commanders who have fought against the 
French, could not make out a paralel case, 
ao easy to be made out, so visible, and so 
obvious ? I declare my inability to answer 
this question. With regard to your Royal 
Highness, I do not, by aBy means, blame 
yon in particular ; on the Continent you 
were not the first in command, and there 
only have you yet been a commander. 

You know that to be a general, one ought 
to observe the movements of the enemy, and 
that success frequently depends on finding 
•at, in a few minutes, a mode of discon- 
certing, a quite unexpected manoeuvre, so 
that the general must not only have resource 
in his own mind, but it must be a ready re- 
source, and must be regulated by the move- 
ments and conduct of the enemy. 

The k Frencb, when they first began on 
this revolutionary war, adopted new ma- 
noeuvres, not for a day or a moment, but to 
be continued, so that their enemies had 
time to act in consequence ; but they did 
no such thing, and, with a few exceptions, 
the old system is adhered to, although it is 
impossible that it can be attended with suc- 
cess when in opposition to the new one 

The general that studies the mode of con- 
quering, founded upon the manner in which 
his enemy fights, is likely to conquer that 



enemy, if that enemy adheres to a regular ' 
system that is not founded upon the conduct I 
of his adversary; and as this latter has 
been the case with the allies, they.have been 
beat as regular and as certainly as if they 
had come into the field with that intention, 
and expressly for the purpose. 

The battles of Marengo, of Austerlim, Jen* % 
and Awerstadt, have all been gained in the 
same manner, and 1 may add, they have, 
all been lost in the same manner too, for 
while the Freuch persisted in their new and 
successful plan of fighting, their adversaries 
adhered with wonderful constancy to that 
mode of warfare, by following which they 
were certain to be defeated ! ! 

Superior numbers, quick movements, an 
artillery, numerous and well served, but, 
above all, the plan of bringing on fresh 
forces towards the end of the battle, have 
ensured success to the French on*very great 
occasion. 

The French have acted wUh an astonish- 
ing uniformity, but this they have done, 
because they found the enemies did not at- 
tempt to put any scheme or stratagem in 
practice, to derange it and prevent its 
success. 

The French first succeeded by concen- 
trating their forces, while the others re- 
mained dispersed, but nothing would have 
been more easy than for the allies to have 
collected and concentrated their forces also, 
which, had fhey done, the French method 
would have been deranged in its grand and 
main point; but this not only never was 
executed, it never was attempted. 

Your Royal Highness must remember, 
when you were over in Flanders with the 
Prince of Cobourg, that whilst you re- 
mained nearly together after the taking of 
Valenciennes, in 1793, you were irresi sta- 
ble ; but you seperated from the main body, 
went to Dunkirk, and there the small di- 
vision was defeated, while the great body, 
lay inactive and useless. 
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In the beginning of the next campaign, 
while the Ausuians, English, and Dutch, re- 
mained together, they were so formidable, 
that the French dared not even to appear : 
but a diversion was made by them in West 
Flanders, and the brave Clartfait was com- 
pelled, by far superior numbers, to retreat, 
fighting constantly for fifteen days, till the 
French got into the rear of the English 
lying at Tournay — then they retreated — the 
Dutch next retreated — and lastly the great 
Austrian army. In fact, there were about 
eighteen thousand men engaged, and one 
hundred thousand idle on the side of the 
allies. The French had not a superior 
army, perhaps scarcely eqnal, but the 
greater part were engaged, and those that 
were left inactive served to occupy the silly 
Cobourg, that unfortunate commander. 

If the disasters of Europe are great be- 
youd axample, it is only because the mis- 
conduct of those who fight on the right side 
of the question, is great beyond example, and 
I could easily write to your Royal Highness 
a thousand pages on this subject, tracing 
to the same cause, the errors from the at- 
tack on the lines of Weisembourg, to the 
last hostilities, but that would be tedious. 
It is enough to say, that the French owe 
their success much more to the imbecility 
of the enemies than to any merit of their 
own, for it appears to me that though there 
was some merit in adopting their successful 
mode of fighting, there was none in per- 
sisting in it so long as they found it success- 
ful, but there is great silliness and blame 
attached to persisting in a plan that is 
uniformly the cause of defeat. 

So far for the conduct in the field ; but 
there is another superiority enjoyed by the 
French, arising from a' practice which it is 
still more necessary to imitate ; that is, the 
encouragement of merit. I cannot be sup- 
posed to be an advocate of the French, 
from any affection that I bear the nation, 

Mo._VIlI. Vol. C. A a 



but like the Romans, my plan always was 
to copy from an enemy, whenever 1 found 
he had a method of fighting or of acting, 
that gave him a superiority over me. 

1 was as fortunate a general as ever went 
into the field, but 1 encouraged merit, 1 
had none about my person or entrusted 
with confidence at the bead quarters, who 
were not capable of performing well what 
was entrusted to them to do. 1 did not 
allow myself to be surrounded by a par- 
cel of young military coxcombs, who lived 
a life of pleasure, neither did 1 allow my 
affairs to be transacted by those subserviett 
flatterers, such as surround the Emperor 
of Russia and some princes on the Conti- 
nent. 

I had a sufficiently high opinion of my- 
self, (both as a general and a politician) and 
if success gives a man a right to be vain, few 
ever had a better than I had : well, then, 
I was (to tell the truth) a vain man, but in 
real business 1 put vanity aside. I liked 
free discussion — I should, for instance, have 
preferred the plain manly advice of Sir 
Ralph Abercrombie to the adulation of 
fifty officers, who only tried to mislead mc 
by being always of my opinion, that they 
might sit at my table. 

I considered that success was the first and 
main object — &tai% that, and vanity of uurse 
ivill be gra'ified, but if you try to gratify vanity, 
in the first imtance, at the expence of success, ypu 
will probably incur mortification and dis- 
grace. - 

Your Royal Highness will not, 1 hope, 
have the vanity to be offended at my giving 
you this salutary advice — I hope so for the 
sake of England — to myself it is of no im- 
portance. 

Whenever any officer at head quarters 
took upon himself a greater liberty than 
others of the same age and rank, I imme- 
diately put a stop to that. No man in my 
presence, or in my ante-chamber, ever as- 
sumed airs of importance presuming on my- 
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favour; though, like other men, I had 
my favourite*', but they erased to be such 
the moment I found they did not deserve it. ^ . 

The spirit of English officers it admirable, 
and their skill is greater than it is generally 
allowed to be * but I am informed that there 
is some degree of partiality complained 
Of at (he office of the commander in chief, 
and that a certain set of men, not remark- 
able either for their military skill, or merit 
of any sort, enjoy a kind of paramount pri- 
vilege — they are quite at home — wliilst 
others, far superior in every respect, are 
treated with coolness bordering on indiffer- 
ence and incivility. 

I shall not trouble yon at great length, but 
there are some rules so general and unex- 
ceptionable, that they may, in all cases, 
be applied with confidence as a sure guide. 
Sincerity should t*e the basis of every trans- 
action in life ; this is a good and unerring 
rule for all men ; for men of high rank and 
grraVin authority, particularly the chief of 
an army, to endeavour to be just and im- 
partial, is the mode to manage well, and to 
obtain both approbation and success. 

Make yourself both loved and feared, by 
being kind to those who deserve it, and se- 
vere with those who act improperly ; but 
be particularly careful neither to be too 
severe nor indifferent to those who seek re- 
dress, and who, I am told, are very badly 
received by some' persons about you. 

Do not give credit to unauthenticated 
slander, for an honourable man speaks 
against another with reluctance, and never 
unless he has proof for what he says, and 
having- them, he always can produce them, 
and every honourable man will do so from 
a sense of delicacy, lest he should be sus- 
pected of acting from malice, the idea of 
which is intolerable. 1 therefore give it 
to your Royal Highness as a rule, that'every 
man who calumniates another, without 
proof, is a dishonourable and an indelicate man. 
I hope, Sir, you never attend to sifch men, 



or if you have done so, that you will do it 
no more. 

I know there are .many abuses in tb« 
army, ar,d some defects in its formation, 
beyond your power to remedy, but it is in 
your power to ameliorate them j for in all 
matters of government, whether the army 
or any other department, as much depends 
on the administration as on the constitution. 
1 do not disapprove of purchasing com- 
missions, for, generally speaking, men of 
education, and men of some property, are 
both most able and most willing to defend the 
country, but then it should be modified by 
exceptions in favour of merit, and in par- 
ticular from the rank of ensign to the higher 
ranks. 

I am not of opinion that great encourage- 
ment should be given to the raising of 
men from the ranks to become officers ; it ie 
not in that way 1 think merit is c'jiefly to 
be encouraged (though sometimes it may) 
but it is by encouraging pour gentlemen who 
have entered the army; those have the advan- 
tages of education and honourable princi- 
ples, and if the emulation is added, that 
advancement in point of rank, (where 
there ismerit)will produce, your army will 
obtain all that excellence of which it pro- 
bably admits. 

In the navy, rank is not purchased. — Me- 
rit, say they, advances men, 4>ut the com- 
mon sailor is not often advanced, and two 
things render the army and navy not fair to 
be compared. In the first place, England 
is by nature a maritime power above all 
others. As a military power, in respect to 
land armies, she is inferior to many ; there- 
fore, equal success and equal excellence are 
not to be expected to arise from any possi- 
ble organization, 

My brave English ! (For the old Marl- 
borough still counts them his own) were 
never yet defeated by equal numbers. From 
Cressy % Agmcmrt, Malplaqvct and Blenheim, to 
the Heights tf Famar, and the Plains of Moid*, 
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they hare always fought like heroes, and 
they always will. 

Do theji justice — advance merit — listen 
not to sycophants or coxcombs, of men who 
have only to boast of wealth or of parlia- 
mentary interest. Be rigid and just, but 
be also attentive to the claims of the deserv- 
ing, and disregard all those secondary train 
of men or motives, that only act on little or 
depraved minds — act thus, and you will do 
your part towards the honour and preserva- 
tion of your country, and you will have 
the esteem of the old general 

Marlborough. 
SbaJes, j4pril4, 1808. 



WEST 1NDTA PLANTERS. 
Continued from page 123. 
v ^ 

Titb same set of men who have all along 
been the oppressors of the planters, now 
wish to persuade the nation, that both po- 
licy and justice require that it should 
stretch forth its arm to aid and protect 
4 hem. 

The W?st India merchants in London, 
have been stewards and pawnbrokers to 
the proprietors of Wcstftjliidta estates, and 
the proprietors themselves are in general 
an (extravagant, improvident and ignorant 
class of persons. 

A history of the revenues of the estates 
and mortgages in the islands, would be 
botfi curious and interesting, and it would 
account for the present embarrassments of 
the merchants, but that would not be altoge- 
ther to the present purpose, as it is advert- 
ing to what is past and irremediable ; it 
would, however, serve to shew with what a 
bad grace the West India merchants (those 
receiving stewards and pawnbrokers) come 
forward to persuade the nation, to take 
off the load from the shoulders of the plan- 
ters, that they themselves have laid on. 



The heavy mortgages on West India es- 
tates (advanced in times when matters were 
different from what they are now, and when 
the profits in raising sugar, and other colo- 
nial produce were Immense) now bear 
down the planter, and the merchant is not 
able to grind htm as heretofore, and being 
disappointed, the merchants weep bitterly; 
bat they have carried their endeavours too. 
far. 

• We shall come to the point at once, and 
set the business in such a light, that there 
can be no disputing the facts, nor dissenting 
from our opinion. 

A committee of a number of members of 
the House of Commons was chosen last 
year for the purpose of investigating tho 
business, and at the same time examining 
witnesses, and the witnesses that were ex- 
amined were chiefly West India merchants. 

The result of all the examinations, wat 
that sugar cost from twenty to twrnty-onuc 
shillings per cwt. on the estates, and about 
fifteen shillings for freight insurance, &c. 
to this country, so that when U sells under 
thirty -six or thirty-seven shillings per cwt* 
not iucluding duty, all tbtu it is under it 
loss. 

At the very time of this examination, and 
long before, it had been four or five shil- 
lings under, so tha{ by this evidence, if true, 
there was a loss of more than twenty per 
cent, on the raw' sugar as raised in the co- 
lonies, and of about thirteen per cent, on 
the selling price here in London. 

This being the case, it required a serious 
consideration as to the necessity of relief, 
and then as to the manner of granting it. 

In the first place, However, we shall 
prove, that there is great reason for be- 
lieving, there is an error in this evidence ; 
whether from wilt or Ignorance, is little to 
the* purpose. 

Mr. Andrew Wedcterburn, a partner in- 
the great West India house of Wedder- 
burn and Co. to Wadenhall-Street, was 
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the most pointed and most partlcalar in his 
evidence, and he made the sugar to cost in 
Jamaica, on eight estates, of which he has 
the care, (as merchant) to twenty shillings 
and ten pence per cwt. so that the loss is 
great. 

It would follow as a necessary conse- 
quence from this, that the planters, if they 
are in Jamaica, do not receive returns equal 
to the expence, aod if they are in this coun- 
try, they are getting in debt, and receiving 
nothing from the island. 

It so happens, however, that at the very j 
time those statements were making* the 
house iu which Mr. Andrew Wedderburn 
| 9 a partner, were making advances of 
;money, to be repaid from sales of sugar, to 
.« Mr. * * * * who is a refugee in the 
ab.bey of Holy- Rood House, at Edinburgh, 
la ok'der to avoid being arrested. Not only 
have the merchants made payments, but 
they hi %ve anticipated and advanced up to a 
future d \y. 

We thik\k this matter should be inquired 
into, for it is quite at variance with the 
evidence tha..* was given. 

• So much for' the case of the planters not 
being such as to Require relief, but if it did 
how is it to be givt vi ? 

We shall shew that the planters raise 
more sugar thatn can i^nd a market, and that 
a portion of the negr pes ought to ba em- 

• ployed in raisi ng provisions, and then the 
evil would be \ remedied ; but as to loans of 
money from thas country, that would be 
unfair. Dim in is hing the duty would not sen- 
sibly increase t he consumption, and would 
only be like giv *fng a premium for raising 
sugar, when too much iq already raised ; 
it would then be wrong in every point of 
view ; and as to th t distilling from sugar in 
place of grain, it would only be a very 
partial and incom i olete remedy, for the 

•quantity produced more than consumed, 
•amounts to above 100 »000 hogsheads ; w bere- 
ft* the distilleries tv •uld not take above 



30,000. There are other points likewise td 
be considered, but before it is necessary to 
do that, let us ascertain whether the testi- 
mony of the West India merchants is enti- 
tled to credit or not, for that is the main 
and primary object of consideration. 
[To be continued, ] 



OF THE POOR'S RATE* 

♦ Continued from page \S9* 

Ifthelfnks of a chain are not equally 
strong, before any strain is felt by the strong 
links, the weak ones give way, and the 
chain is broken. 

The case is the same with the members of 
a community. Now, when you lay on 
taxes, the general tendency is to raise the 
price of food and labour. Most labourers 
receive the ad vantage of the price of labour, 
but many pay unequally for the rise of 
food. 

A tax on the wealthy, it will be said, is 
the thing proposed ; but no ; that would be 
doing nothing : it must he a premium or 
drawback to men with families who are 
poor, not merely to counteract the effect of 
any one tax, but the total effect of taxation 
with respect to maintaining their children. 
Wide, indeed, is the difference between a 
tax on those who are well able to pay, and 
a premium or drawback in favour of those 
who are not. .' 

The manner of providing for the poor in 
England leads to a degree of wastefulness 
and improvidence unknown in any other 
country. • Improvidence ought, as much as 
possible, to be discouraged, for, with those 
who labour hard and are indigent, the dc? 
sire to gratify some pressing want, or pre- 
sent appetite, is continually uppermost. 

This rany be termed the war between the 
belly ant) the back, in which the former is 
generally the ^conqueror. It would be a 
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small evil if this victory were decided sel- 
dom, as in other countries ; but in the great 
towns in England there is, as it were, a 
continual state of hostility. In London, the 
battle is fought, on an average, at least 
once a week ; and idleness, and the profits 
of those sort of petty usurers, called pawn- 
brokers, are greatly promoted by It. 

Some part of this evil cannot, perhaps, 
be remedied, but there are certaia articles 
that ought not to be taken in pledge, such 
as the clothes of young children and work- 
ing tools. 

There is no doubt but that in a populous 
inhospitable trading town, where there is 
no means of obtaining aid from friendship, 
arid where the want is sometimes extreme, the 
resource of pledging is a necessary one. This 
is to be admitted in the degree, but by no 
means without limitation ; for the facility 
creates the want (even when it is a real 

'want) for it brings on improvidence and 

carelessness. The lower classes come to 

consider their apparel as money, only that 

requires changing before it is quite current. 

I f this matter were well looked into, to - 

1 gether with the other causes from which 
mendicity proceeds, which increases so ra- 
pidly, we should soon perceive a diminu- 
tion of the poors rates, and the wealthiest 
country of Europe would not exhibit the 
greatest and most multiplied scenes of mi- 
sery and distress. 

The numbers of children left in indigence 
by their parents, would be comparatively 
lowdr, and there would not be that waste 
in the administration of the funds on which 
they are> supported. 

There are probably, no means of greatly 
diminishing the number of helpless poor, 
but by an encouragement to lay up, in the 
hour of health, an abundance to supply the 
waste of feebleness and age ; but this might 
go a great way to diminishing the evil. AH 
persons who have places under government, 

' of whatever nature, ought to be aompellad 
Nt. Tin, Vox,. I, A A 



to subscribe to such institutions ; this would 
be doing the individuals, as well as the 
community, a real service, and would go a 
great way to the counteracting of the evil. 
Preventatives are first to be applied, and 
after those have operated as far as may 
be, their remedies. 

The poor, &c. to whose maintenance 
£ 5,500,000 a year goes (a sum greater than - 
the revenues of any second rate monarchy in 
Europe) may be divided into three classes. 

First, those w*»o, by proper means, might 
be prevented from wanting aid. 

Second, those who, for various reasons, 
cannot get a living in the regular way, but 
might with a little aid, either maintain 
themselves, or nearly so : and, 

Third, those who, from inability, ex- 
treme age, tender youth, or bodily disease, 
are unable to do any thing, and must be 
supported at the public expence. Nobody 
will dispute but there are many of all those 
descriptions maintained at present, and, 
therefore, all that can create a difference 
of opinion is about the proportions between 
the three. 

It is probable that one half, at least, 
could maintain, or nearly maintain, them- 
selves: one quarter might be prevented 
from ever requ'ring any aid at all ; and the 
other quarter would be assisted as at pre- 
sent. 

This would reduce the expences to less 
fian one third, and probably to one quar- 
ter of what they are now; that is, of 
£5,500,000, there would be a saving of 
£3,500,000 ; but that is not all, for the na- 
tional industry would be augmented by 
£ 2,000,000 and more : that is to say, by 
the industry of the half that maintained 
themselves; so that the nation would gaia, 
partly in money saved, and partly in money 
got, *£ 5,500,000. 

According to the true spirit of the Eng- 
lish nation, in which there is a great fund 
of generosity and goodness at the bottom, 
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it may perhaps be said, that the poor are 
not able to labour at all, and that the plan 
would not answer. This is but a rough 
manner of answering a proposal, which 
neither is in reality, nor is meant to be, 
void of humanity. There were by last 
years accounts nearly 900,000 persons of 
one sort and another maintained or relieved, 
which does not make above six pounds a 
year for each person; now, where is there 
a person that can work at all, that cannot 
earn above fourpence a day in Engl a i d ? 

The plan for remedying this abuse ought 
to be very simple, for it will be admi- 
nistered by such ignorant and rough di- 
rectors, thatj if it is not simple, it must 
fail entirely. 

To have a good surgeon or physician is 
essential ; and those who would not work, 
and were able, should have the same al- 
lowance that a prisoner has in a gaol ; but 
those who would work should be paid a 
fair price, and allowed to lay out money, 
to hoard it, or do as they please, except 
drinking to excess. 

Though many for want of vigour are 
refused employment in a workshop, some 
for want, of character, and others for vari- 
ous reasons, become burthensome, yet there 
are not a few, who, from mere laziness, 
throw themselves upon the parish, where 
they live a careless life, free from hunger, 
cold, and labour. When the mind is once 
reconciled to this situation, the temptation 
is considerable, and there are many of these 
poor people, who will boast that they have 
themselves been overseers, and paid their 
share to the expences. 

Whatever evil is found to have a ten- 
dency to increase with the wealth of a 
nation ought, most carefully, to be kept 
under ; and this is one of the most formidable, 
anl, ©fall others, most evidently arising 
from bad management and want of atten- 
tion. 

It would be necessary to have all sorts of 
employment, that the persons in such places 



can, with advantage, be occupied in doing, 
and a small allowance should be made to 
defray general expences, amongst which, 
ought to be that of surveyors of districts, 
who should, like those employed by the 
excise office, inspect into the state of the 
different poor bouses, and the whole should 
be reported, in a proper and regular man- 
ner, to the government of the country from 
time to time. 

Those little paltry parish democracies 
that tax one part of the people, and mal- 
treat the other, ought to be under some 
proper controul; and the, happiness and 
prosperity of England should not be left at 
their mercy. 

In a country where every thing is done 
with such admirable accuracy in the revenue 
department, as England, it would be usele?r 
to attempt pointing out the manner of exe- 
cuting the plant it is sufficient to shew it* 
practicability and .the necessity of attend* 
ing to it. 

If, in the first instance, the advantage 
would be such as is here mentioned, it Would 
in a few years, be much greater, particu- 
larly in so far as fewer families would be 
left in a state of indigence; for, it is clear, 
that such families are a. continual incum- 
brance on the rising generation, and tend 
to the diminution of the general mass of use- 
ful citizens. 

If it should so happen, that taxes aug- 
ment or that trade falls off, (both of which 
may very likely happen,) then the inter- 
ference of government may become m mat- 
ter of absolute necessity j but then, perhaps 
it may be too late. It would be much bet- 
ter if government would interfere, before 
the evil - is actually come to the highest 
pitch. The parishes might perhaps, look 
with jealousy on an interference of this sort, 
as being an infringement on their rights » 
for Englishmen are sometimes very tenaci- 
ous of privileges that are highly pernicious 
to themselves. This diffic*dty t (for it pro- 
bably would be one,) might -be got oter f 

- \ 
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by previously establisMng inspectors in the 
different bishops sees, who shoald be o- 
btiged to render an account to the bishop, 
Jo be communicated to government, by 
which means, the evil would either be re- 
moved, or its existence ascertained, so as to 
answer the complaints that might be made, 
and tlereby prevent all discontent on the 
'wbje< t. 

Without being able to say what 'might 
Absolutely be the best remedy, it is, at least, 
fair to ask: the question, whether it is fit 
jthat ihe administration of j£ 5,500,000, a 
year should be entrusted into the hands of 
ignorant men ? H may likewise be asked-, 
if the feelings of the necessitous ranks of 
society (as keen in many instances as those 
of their betters,) should be wounded by 
men, who have not sufficient knowledge of 
any sort to act with the humanity necessary. 
The candidates for popular favour, amongst 
the lower housekeepers, are generally flat- 
tering, fawning, ignorant and overbearing ; 
wherever they have the least authority over 
others. Such, in general, are the parish 
officers, to whose care this important affair 
is committed. 

Though this is an institution almost on 
the purely democratic principle of equal re- 
presentation, it is a very bad specimen of 
that mode of government. The shameful 
lawsuits between the parishes, about pau- 
pers : the disgraceful and barbarous treat- 
ment of women, who have been betrayed 
and abandoned, admit pf no excuse. They 
are not productive eyen of gain or economy. 
Amongst some tribes of savage Indians, 
the aged and helpless .are put to death, that 
they may not remain a burthen on those 
wjioare able and in health , and it is equally 
true, that in Engla n d, the young innocents, 
who have not parents to protect them, are 
considered as a burthen ; and, if they are 
not absolutely .sent out of the world, the 
means accessary to preserve them in it are 
very inadequate to the purpose. If cri- 



minality could be engraved on a graduated 
scale, their death ought in general to' be 
written down at some intermediate point 
between accidental homicide and wilful 
murder. The persecution of this unfortu- 
.nate race may be said to commence before 
they are born * and though the strength of 
a nation depends much on its population, 
less care is taken te encourage It, than to 
produce mushrooms, or to preserve hares 
and partridges. 

(Tobtttntiimed.) 



THE ROMAN CATHOLIC 
QUESTION. 

We had sent our article on the Roman 
Catholic question to press, last week, be* 
fore we received the following letter, other- 
wise we should have incorporated its con- 
tents with that article. 



To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION, 

Sir, 

When you treated the business of the 
Roman Catholics, though I like much your 
elucidation about the impossibility of equal- 
ity in religion, shewing that toleration,is all 
that ought to be asked or that can be grant- 
ed, I wonder that yon did not notice the 
uncommon ill- nature that the opposition 
shew towards the chancellor of the exche- 
quer in particular, because he has been 
most decided and active in the business. 

It appears to me, (who am but a man of 

plain of sense, but I hope of true principle,) 

, that the manner in which Mr. Perceval has 

acted, far from making enemies, should 

pacify them, and my reasons are simple. 

Mr. Perceval did not act from interest, 
for the proposers of the alterations were out 
of place before he did what has made ttem 
so angry*| and when one does not act freaj 
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interest, if he acts with energy, it mast be 
from principle. Had the chancellor of the 
exchequer beea indifferent about the busi- 
ness he might have been blamed, ljut the 
contrary has been the case. When any man 
makes religion a matter of convenience — 
when he uses it as an instrument to effect 
a purpose, and is indifferent as to the re- 
ligion itself, he is highly to blame, but even 
if he should carry his zeal farther than 
others may wish, yet, still if he does it with 
sincerity, he is an honest man. 

When the last ministers brought forward 
the Catholic question, they appear to have 
done it merely for political purposes, and 
not for itself ; for when they found that they 
could not carry the measure, they offered 
to abandon it, provided they could keep 
their places. 

The stand they afterwards made, was in 
order to preserve a remnant of honour, and 
they made it at no expence, for they knew 
that confidence was gone, and that they 
could not remain in place. Otherwise, can 
you believe that the men who offered to 
give up the question then, would not have 
given it up for ever, if it would have an- 
swered the purpose i 

But I remember you said, in one place, 
that ** the ill-nature with which his M ajes- 
. ty's ministers are attackedj is great, in 
proportion to their firmness, and in the ease 
of the Catholic question, Mr, Percival has 
been, uncommonly firm." I am, therefore, 
disposed to give, him credit, just in propor- 
tion to the abuse with which he is loaded, 
by those who support the other party. 

I am, Sir, Your obedient Servant. 
A. B. 



ON TIIE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NATIONS. 

He must be either more or less than a man, 
who can look on at the alterations that 



now are taking place with such rapidity on 
the Continent of Europe, without inquiring 
into the cause of so violent a change, from a 
state of permanent tranquillity to one of in- 
cessant revolutionary convulsion. 

If it is of importance to study by what 
means a nation may acquire wealth and 
power, it is not less so to discover by what 
means wealth and power, when once ac- 
quired, may be preserved. . 

The latter inquiry is, perhaps, the more 
" important of the two ; for many nations have 
remained, during a long period, Virtuous 
and happy ; but there is no example of 
happiness or virtue residing amongst a fallen 
people. 

In looking over the globe, if we fix our 
eyes on those places wbere*veartn formerly 
was accumulated, and where commerce 
flourished, we see them at the present day 
peculiarly desolated and -degraded. ' 

From the borders of the Persian Gulf to 
the shores of the Baltic Sea ; from Baby-. 
Ion and Palmyra, Egypt, Greece, and 
Italy, to Spain and Portugal, and the 
whole circle of the Hanscatic league, we 
trace the same ruinous remains of ancient 
greatness, presenting a melancholy contrast 
with the poverty, indolence, and ignorance 
of the present race of inhabitants, and an 
irresisrable proof of the mutability of hu- 
man affairs. 

As in the ball, in which there has been 
a sumptuous banquet, we perceive the frag- 
ments of a feast now become a prry to beg- 
gars and banditti ; if, in. some instances, the 
spectacle is less wretched and disgusting, it 
is because the banquet is not entirely over, 
and the guests have not yet all risen from 
the table, 

From this almost univeral picture, we 
learn that the -greatness of nations is but of 
'short dnration. We learn also, that the 
state of a fallen people Is infinitely more 
wretched and miserable, than that of those 
who have never risen from their original 
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state of poverty. It it then well worth 
while to inquire into the causes of so terri- 
ble a reverie, that we may discover whether 
they are necessary or only natural, and en* 
deavour, if possible, to find the means by 
which prosperity may be lengthened out, 
and the period of humiliation procrastinated 
to a distant day. 

Though the career of prosperity must 
necessarily have a termination among every 
people t yet there is some reason to think 
that the degradation which naturally fol- 
lows* and which has always followed hither- 
to, may be averted. Whether it may be, 
or may not be so, is the subject of the fol- 
lowing inquiry, which, if it is of import- 
ance to any nation on earth, must be pecu- 
liarly so to England, a nation that has 
risen, both in commerce and power, so high 
above the natural level assigned to it by its 
population and extent — a nation that rises 
6till, but whose earnest wish ought rather 
to be directed to preservation than exten- 
sion ; to defending itself against adversity, 
rather than seeking still farther to augment 
its power. 

With regard to the importance bf inquiry, 
there cannot be two opinions 5 but, concern- 
ing its utility and success, opinions may be 
divided. 

One of the -most profound and ingenious 
writers of a late period, has made the fol- 
lowing interesting observation on the pro- 
sperity of nations. 

" In all speculations upon men and human 
" affairs, it is of no small moment to dis- 
tinguish things of accident from perraa- 
*' nent causes, and from effects that cannot 
'* be altered. I am not quite of the mind 
" of those speculators ; who Be*"* assured 
" that necessarily, and, by the constitution 
" of things, all states have the same period 
" of infancy, manhood, and decripitude, 
" that are found in the individuals who 
" compose them. The objects which are 
M attempted to be forced into an analogy, 
" are not founded in the same classes of 



" existence. Individuals are* physical 
" beings, subject to laws universal and ia- 
u variable; but commonwealths are not 
14 physical but moral essences; they aiw 
M artificial combinations, and, In their 
•« proximate efficient cause, the arbitrary 
" productions of the human mind. We arm 
" not yet acquainted with the laws] which 
" necessarily influence that kind of work* 
" made by that kind of agent. 

" There is not, in the physical order, a 
" distinct cause by which any of those fa~* 
" brics must necessarily grow, flourish, ami 
u decay ; nor; indeed, in my opinion, does 
" the moral world produce any thing more 
" determinate on that subject, than whs* 
" may serve as an amusement, (liberal In* 
** deed, and ingenious, but still only a* 
" amusement) for speculative men. I do*ubt 
" whether the history of mankind is yet 
<< complete enough, if ever it can be so, 
4< to furnish grounds for a sure theory on . 
" the internal causes, which Becessaiiis/ 
" affect the fortune of a state. I am far 
" from denying the operation of sac h causes, 
" bnt they are infinitely uncertain, add 
" much more obscure, and much more diffi- 
" cult to trace than the foreign causes that 
" tend to depress, and sometimes over- 
" whelm society." 

There remains but one other considera- 
tion in reply to this, and that is, whether 
states have, necessarily, by the constitution 
and nature of things, the same periods of 
infancy, manhood, and decripitude, that 
are found in the individuals that compose 
them. Mr. Burke thinks they have not ; 
and, indeed, if they had, the following in- 
quiry would be of no sort of utility. It is of 
no importance to seek for means of prevent- 
ing what must of necessity come to pass : 
but, if the word necessity is changed Jbr 
tendency or propensity, then it becomes an 
inquiry deserving attention, and, as all 
states have risen,*flourished,and fallen, there 
can be no dispute with the regard to their 
tendency to do so. 
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However Bach, at first tight, Mr, Barke's 
opinion may appear to militate against such 
u inquiry, when duly considered, it will 
be found, not only to approve of the end, 
tut to point oat the manner in which the 
inquiry ought to be conducted j namely, by 
consulting history. 

' If it is allowed that any practical advan- 
tage is to be derived from the history of the 
past, it can only be, in so far as it is ap- 
plicable to the present and the future ; and, 
if there be none, it is melancholy to reflect 
on the volumes that have been written with- 
out farther utility than to gratify idle cu- 
riosity. Are the true lessons of history, 
because they are never completely appli- 
cable to present affairs, to be ranked with 
the esstertaiaings, but aim »st useless, pages 
*f romance ? No, certainly. Of the in- 
heritance possessed by the present generati- 
on, the history of those who are gone before, 
is not the least valuable portion. Each 
reader now makes his application in bis 
own way. It is an irregular application, 
but not an useless one, and it is, therefore, 
hoped, that an inquiry, founded on a re- 
gular plan of camparison and analogy, can- 
not but be of some utility. 

[Tt ht cwttinuei.] 



THE OFFICERS OF THE ARMY. 
Cmtmued frm Page 46. 

Ws should have returned to this subject 
sooner, had we not considered that it would 
be more useful to make such observations as 
the business suggests at the moment that 
public attention is turned to it, than during 
a vacation, when the minds of people are 
occupied on other objects. 

We observed that the hardship of officers 
being suspended, or struck off the list, with- 
out a court-martial, does not consist in the 



power inherent in his majesty, but in his 
majesty not being of necessity properly in- 
formed as to the rights of the case. 

The first and greatest duty of a king, in 
early times, was to do justice. They were 
the supreme judge, and to this day judges 
are but the representatives of the sovereign* 
As to juries, they are but a recent inven- 
tion, and court-martials are military juries. 
But we never learnt from sacred or pro- 
fane history, that even the most arbitrary 
sovereigns passed judgment without bear- 
ing the parties, and the splendid and singular 
display of the wisdom of Solomon, is an 
authentic record of the truth of what we say. 

Let the sovereign be the judge, but let the 
parties be heard ; this is all we request, and 
we do not see with what justice the request 
can be denied. 

An example in illustration of the pecu- 
liar hardship of officers occurs to us, front 
the recent trial of General Whitelock- 

Tbat officer, though be is adjudged after 
mature investigation to have acted very 
badly, after he has injured the interests of 
the country, and thrown a blot on its-mili- 
tary reputation, is only susraNBED. Yes, 
suspend so; that is, when found guilty, 
' after a long investigation, and being heard 
in his defence, the same thing is done to him 
that may be dene to officers of inferior rank 
without their ever being heard in de- 
fence, or their knowing the cause of their 
punishment. 

This is a very hard case, but the real mat- 
ter is harder still. General Whitelock is a 
man of property— suspension is to him only 
a moral punishment, it is not attended with 
the physical inconveniency of want of bread 
for himself and family. 

Highly as we rate the honour of a Bri- 
tish soldier, and severe as we conceive the 
loss of it to be, we still conceive, and are 
convinced, that the inconvenience of want'; 
the horrors of starvation are great; aug- 
mentations of suffering, and it unfortunately 
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happens that those aggravations are heaped 
on the guiltless head ; we say the guiltless 
bead, for by the constitutional principle 
of England, as well as by the immutable 
law of nature, every man must be considered 
as innocent till he is proved to be guilty ; 
and this is the case with an officer that is 
struck off withnat being told why, or hav- 
ing an opportunity to appeal fairly to the 
justice of his sovereign. 

[yebccontinutd.] 



THE LITERARY FUND, 

Continued from fagt 134. 

Ha. vi kg mentioned that the scanty fund 
of this admirable (and at the same time 
necessary institution) -are contributed in a 
vobmtmsy nuuma-, and mansged gratuitously, 
we think it well to make some observations 
on charitable institutions in general, as well 
as on some particular establishments, and 
•hew how different they are from the Lite- 
rary Fond. When we say how different, we 
mean to shew how math inferior with regard 
to the mode in which they are conducted. 

Let H be fairly understood, that in main- 
taining that men of letters require, and are 
entitled to aid, we by no means do consider 
it on account of their good conduct, or any 
superior merit, merely as men, but for two 
reasons very different. — Literary men are 
volunteers in the public service, and be- 
sides their claims as individuals in the ag- 
gregate, their claims are very great, for 
their services are beyond estimation. 

Sailers and soldiers have claims entirely 
Of the same nature. In many individual 
cases they may be disputed, but never in 
the aggregate. 

On the, other hand, men of letters have a 
claim, that resembles the claims of the lame 
and tfee blind, Jot along with a turn for 
Writings Jbere is unfortunately a moral inca- 
pacity in most men, arising from their em- 
ploying their mind on affairs foreign to thoir 



own interest, in preference to things that 
relate to their own interest. 

This is a natural defect, and more or lew 
inseparable from a turn for writing. The 
author then has two claims on the public > 
one as an useful servant, the other as an 
object of charity, on account of a mental 
deficiency, that renders him sometimes an 
object of pity and of charity. 

Let it then be remembered that the claim 
being a double one, is very strong. 

While the inconsiderable sum of about 
£ 1000, (that is at the disposal of those who 
manage the business now gratuitously) it 
unequal to |he relief of persons who ap- 
ply, we observe, on the other band, that 
from not having a charter,^the institution is 
deprived of stability. 

Hired servants to collect and act in infe- 
rior situations are indispensably necessary, 
but men acting for a society not chartered* 
are not subject to legal responsibility, as if 
acting for an individual, a partnership of 
a few, or a chartered company. 

Whilst the present gentlemen who esta- 
blished and encouraged this institution re- 
main to manage it, things will go pretty 
well *\ ithout a charter ; but there may arise 
a Pt$raoh that knows not Joseph, and then 
the case will be greatly altered ; for it is 
not to be expected that a succession of gen- 
tlemen like the present, will be found to 
regulate the affairs. 

Speaking without prejudice (in any way) 
but taking all circumstances into considera- 
tion, we are inclined to fear that if a char- 
ter is not obtained, that excellent establish- 
ment will in time be neglected, perhaps be 
mismanaged, and, in one manner or another, 
die away. 

The circumstances tbat make us think 
so, are the great difficulty and exertion ne-~ 
cessary to its establishment, the very small 
extent to which it has been carried, and the 
general indifference manifested by the public. 

If any ill-natured enemy of the British 
character were to wish to turn it into ridi- 
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cole, ample materials Would be found in 
contrasting the encouragement the Lite- 
rary Fund has met with, and the collection 
of a library of old, scarce, and dear books, 
at a place in the City, called the London 
Institution. 

We believe £ 60,000 was subscribed in a 
lew days to that collection of books, not 
one in ten of which the subscribers can read, 
and not one in a hundred of which they 
ever will read farther than the gilt letters 
on the back, which might be equally useful 
on a block of wood, but which, no doubt, 
are very elegant ornaments to a room fitted 
up for shew. 

Mr. Poje was the most severe satirist, 
both with respect to posthumous genero- 
sity and literary ostentation, of any that 
ever wrote ; but we think that without the 
add of wit, but merely assisted by plain 
tense and humanity, it is clear that there is 
less utility in collecting books merely be- 
cause they are expensive and difficult to 
procure, than in assisting such men as pro- 
duce useful works, adapted to the circum- 
stances of the times, or who, by their la- 
bours, do something to advance the general 
cause of literature. 

A charter and the countenance of govern- 
ment are the first things wanted— the rest 
will follow. 

[?« be continued in §ur next.} 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

W« agree perfectly with Clericus, 
' that if an army is seat out to the assistance 
of Sweden, without chaplains or clergy of 
any description, that it will not only injure 
the cause, but lessen the opinion entertained 
by that brave people concerning the English 
nation. There is but one small remnant of 
the Continent in alliance with England, 
and that has not bent the knee to Ali Bo* 
xafabts, (for such was his title in Egypt) 



Let us be careful to preserve the esteem of 
that people. 

• " We thank our correspondent, signed * a 
** L atm ax,' for his letter upon chaplains 
" to the army, and heartily wish some- 
" thing to be done in it; but, being a 
"little surprised to see a letter in the 
" Herald upon the same subject, appearing 
" to he written by the same well meaning 
" person, we inquired into the reason of 
" it, and find that the letter had been sent 
" to the Herald office many months ago, 
" from whence we conclude, the writer 
*' supposed it would not appear, and (if 
" the same person) sent us his letter. Why 
" it should have appeared, after so long 
" an interval, in the Herald, we do not 
" pretend to say, but we hope the fame 
" correspondent will continue to send us- 
"his favours, as he seems to enter into the 
" spirit of our undertaking, which is an 
" attempt to meliorate the situation of the 
" people." 

As we find that the Duke D'Akgoulk- 
m e is going to the Continent to bring over 
the remainder of his family, it appears that 
the residence of Lewis XVII I. in this 
kingdom, is not likely to be a temporary af- 
fair. As the business of Anticipation is 
to lay true information before government, 
we shall begin next weak by inserting a his- 
tory of the French Princes, when they were 
in prosperity, and since then also; particu- 
larly of their conduct relative to contracting 
debts and paying creditors, when it was in 
their power. We cannot say the effect that 
such information will produce, that will re- 
main with those whom it concerns, but we 
shall have done our duty and we shall per- 
sist in it. 

The vindication of Slnbad, the Sailor, 
most positively in our next ; also of Alexan- 
der 0avisoo, Esq. 
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ON THE DECLINE AND FALL OF 
NATIONS. 

Continued from page 158. 



JtiJUT why 4a we treat that as hypothe- 
tical, of wfiich there can be no doubt? 
Wherefore should there be Vno opinions 
concerning the utility of an inquiry into 
these mighty events, that have removed 
wealth and commerce from the Euphrates 
and the Nile, to the Thames and the Texel ? 
Does not the sun rise, and do not the seasons 
return to the plains of Egypt, and the dc- 
sarts of Syria, the same as they did three 
Ne. IX. Vol. I. Bb 



thousand years ago ? Is Hot inanimate na- 
ture the Same now as it was then? Are 
the principles of vegetation altered ? or 
nave the subordinate animals refused to 
obey the will of man, to assist him in hit 
labour, or to serve him for his food ? No* 
nature is not less bountiful, and man has 
more knowledge and more power than at 
any former period ; but it ii not the man of 
Syria, or of Egypt, that has more know* 
ledge, or more power. There he has suf- 
fered his race to decay, and, along with 
himself, his works have degenerated. 
. When those countries were peopled with 
men, who were wise, prudent, industrious, 
and brave, their fields were fertile, and 
their cities we*e magnificent i and wherever 
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mankind hare carried the same vigour, the 
tame virtues, and the same character, na- 
ture has been found bountiful and obedient. 
Throughout the whole earth, we see the 
tame causes producing nearly the same 
effects ; why then do we remain in doubt re- 
specting their connection r or, if under no 
doubt, wherefore do we not endeavour to 
trace their operation, that we know how to 
preserve those advantages we are so eager 
to obt.in? 

If an inquiry into the causes of the re- 
volutions of nations, )s more imperfect and 
less satisfactory than when directed to those 
of individuals, and of staple families ; if ever 
It should be rendered complete, its appli- 
cation will, at least, be more certain. Na- 
tions are exempt from those accidental vi- 
cissitudes which derange the wisest of hu- 
man plans upon a smaller scale. Number 
and magnitude reduce chances to certainty. 
The single and unforeseen cause that over- 
whelms a man in the midst of prosperity, 
never ruins a nation. Unless it be ripe for 
ruin, a nation never falls ; and when it does 
fail, accident has only the appearance of 
doing what, in reality, was already nearly 
accomplished. 

There is no physical cause for the de- 
cline of nations ; nature remains the same ; 
and if the physical man has degenerated, it 
was before the authentic records of history. 
The men who built the most stupendous 
pyramid in Egypt, did not exceed in stature 
those who now live in mean hovels at its 
immense base. If there is any country in 
the world that proves the uniformity of 
nature, it is that very Egypt. Unlike to 
other countries, that owe their fertility to 
the ordinary succession of seasons, of which 
regular registers do not exist, and are never 
accurate, it depends on the overflowing of a 
single river. The marks that indicated the 
overflowing of the Nile, in the days of the 
Pbaroahs and of the Ptolmies, do the same 
at the present day, and are a guarantee for 



the future regularity of nature, by the un- 
deniable certainty of it for the past. 

By a singn lar propensity for preserv ing the 
bodies of t he-dead, the Egyptians have left 
records equally authentic with regard to the 
structure of the human frame. , Here no* 
thing is fabulous; and even the unintention- 
al errors of language, are impossible. We 
have neither to depend on the veracity nor 
the correctness of man, The proofs ex- 
hibited are visible and tangible $ they are 
the objects of .the senses, and admit of no 
mistake. 

Bnt while that country exhibits the most 
authentic proofs of the uniform course of 
nature, it affords also the most evident 
examples of the degradation of the human 
mind. It is there we find the cause of those 
ruins that astonish, and the desolation that 
afflicts. Had men continued their exertions, 
the labour of their hands would not have 
fallen to decay. 

It is in the exertion and conduct of man, 
and in the information of his mind, that we 
find the causes of the mutability of hum^n 
affairs. We are about to trace them through 
an intricate labyrinth ; but, in this, we are 
not without a guide. 

The history of three thousand years, and 

of nations that have risen to wealth and 

power, in a great variety of situations, all 

terminating with a considerable degree of 

similarity, discovers the great outline of the 

causes that invigorate or degrade the human 

mind, and thereby raise or ruin states and 

empires. 

[To be continued.] 



MONOPOLY OF PROVISIONS. 

Continued from page 1S4. 

1 n monopoly, a sort of combination has 
been proved to exist between the sellers 
of an article, when th,e article does not hap - 
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pen to be all in the bands of one person, or 
one body of persons. But combinations are 
of various sorts ; there are express combi- 
nations, entered into by the people* (having 
the same interest) for a particular purpose. 
Those are done by a sort of an agreement, 
when the interest of the individual and of 
the body are the same. Such combinations 
are generally effectual but unlawful. 

There are sometimes combinations which 
it is the interest of a whole body to preserve, 
but of each individual to break if he can 
with impunity ; such generally soon fall to 
the ground. 

There are combinations not less effectual, 
that arise merely from circulating intelli- 
gence of price!*, and certain circumstances 
on which prices are known to depend, a- 
mongstall those concerned, who immediate- 
ly know how to act in unison. This is 
not unlawful. 

An elegant historian has said that there 
was a time time when the sovereign Pontiff, 
like the leader of a band of musicians, 
could regulate all the clergy in Europe, so 
that the same tones should proceed from all 
the pulpits on the same day. The list of 
prices, at a great corn market, has the same 
effect on the minds of all the sellers within 
a certain distance. Intelligence now flics 
so swift that there is no interval of uncer- 
tainty; the whole of the dealers know how. 
to act, according to circumstances, and 
they are all led to act nearly as if they 
were in one single body. Like gamesters, 
who have won a great deal, rather than 
hasten to sell, even when they fear that 
prices may fall, they keep back their stock, 
and risk to lose something of what they 
bave gained, by continuing to speculate on 
the agreeable and winning chance by wl/ich 
the have already profited. 

The dealers in an article of ready sale, or 
for which there is a certain demand, have 
never any difficulty, in a wealthy country, 
of procuring money to make purchases, or 



to enable them to keep their stock ; and the 
gains are so immense that there is no spe- 
culation equally attractive. 

As the rent of land, in England, is reck-, 
oned at twenty five millions a year; and. 
as it is reckoned that, in a common year, the 
rent is worth one third of the produce, it 
follows that, of all the sorts of produce of 
land, the value is seventy-five millions. But 
in the year 1799, when the prices were more 
than doubled, the value was one hundred 
and fifty millions, of which the landlord 
received (as usual) twenty-five to his share, 
leaving for the farmer, &c. one hundred 
and twenty-five, instead of fifty, the usaal 
sum. As the wages of labour remained the 
same, as in an ordinary year, would amount 
to one third of the rent, eight millions went 
for that, leaving one hundred and seven- 
teen millions, in place of forty-two, the 
usual residue. Two thirds of the value .of 
rent, or sixteen million?, is, in an ordinary 
year, supposed to go for the seed, the 
maintenance of* cattle and labourers ; so 
that, in that year, the portion so consumed 
must be estimated at double value, or thirty 
four millions, which deducted from one hun- 
dred and seventeen, leaves eighty three mil- 
lions for the farmers, in place of twenty 
five, in an ordinary year ! 5 o that when the 
price doubles, the farmers profit more than 
treble. In the year 1799, the farmers were 
known to have the profit of four ordinary 
years, supposing that they had been the 
actual sellers in the market. The fact was 
otherwise no doubt, with regard to those 
who pocketed the profit, which went in 
part only to farmers, and the rest went to 
monopolists, dealer?, regraters, forestalled, 
&c. who advanced money to keep up the 
price. To the public who paid, the mat- 
ter is the same, and, to the business itself, 
there is little difference as to who profited, 
or who found capital ; for, as they shared 
the profit amongst them, and as they re- 
ceived three times as much as in an ordinary 
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year, they could, out of the sales of the first 
four or five mouths, make all the payments 
for the whole year to the landlord ; and 
therefore could have the means of keeping 
the remainder just as long as they thought 
proper. 

Thus/ then, while there is any degree of 
scarcity, the provisions of a country are at 
a monopoly price; and the dealers act, 
though individually, as if they enjoyed one 
general monopoly. 

There is one moment only when they do 
not ; that is, when they find out, for cer- 
tain, that prices are going to fall. There 
for a moment, individual interest, and ge- 
neral interest are opposite, and rfaey hasten 
to sell, and to reduce the price too much. 
But even this does not relieve the public; 
for though it makes the reduction very 
rapid for a time, and may sometimes bring 
it below the level, it quickly rises again, 
and finishes when the panic amongst the 
dealers is over, by remaining higher than 
it ought to be. 

Before leaving this important subject, it 
it necessary to observe, that, though dealers 
in provision, [in times of any degree of 
scarcity, (that is, when there is not quite 
enough fully to supply the consumption of 
the country) act, in keeping up prices, as if 
they had an exclusive privilege for mono- 
poly, yet that is the only case in which 
they do so. A single monopolizer can di- 
'minish the quantity, and perhaps destroy a 
part or* it with advantage to himself. Thus 
the Dutch East India company were said 
to have done with the spices. 

If diminishing the quantity one,quarter 
raises the price one half, then the monopolist 
gains, if he possesses the whole market ; 
but the individual dealer, if he were to 
burn his whole stock, would not diminish 
the quantity in the country one thousandth 
part, and therefore could make no sensible 
difference. 



But the individual dealer, though he is 
interested in a general high price and mo- 
nopoly, is still more interested in selling as 
much a§ he can ; and the higher the price, 
the more careful he is not to waste or con- 
sume more than he can help. In this re- 
spect, the monopoly of the many is not half 
so hurtful as the individual monopoly.' 
This proves that all the vulgar errors, 
which occasion reports of farmers and 
dealers destroying their corn, are not only 
without foundation, but would produce an 
effect quite contrary to the avaricious prin- 
ciple, by which such men are considered 
to be governed. 

Both in London and Paris, the reports 
of this sort, are (making a litde allowance 
for the language and nature of the people,) 
exceedingly similar in nature. and ten- 
dency, during the scarcity which prevailed 
in 1789 and 1799. 

Monopoly of this sort, by raising the 
prices of the necessaries of life, in the end, 
augments the prices of labour, the rent of 
land, and the taxes of a country. We have 
already examined the tendency of all this ; 
it is only necessary to observe that the rise 
in prices, or depreciation of money, which 
other causes bring on by degrees, this brings 
on violently and suddenly. v 

The few years of dearth altered wages 
and rent more than had been known for 
half a century before. Wages rose more, 
from 1790 to.1802, than they had done 
from 1740 to 1790. 

This cause will always exist in a coun- 
try, that cannot provide enough for its own 
subsistence. 

[To he continued. ] 
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LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THti SHADES, ■ 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
111 the beginning of the Year 1808. 

LETTER VII. 



From PETER the GREAT, ix the 
Shades — to the Emperor ALEX- 
ANDER, IN THE SuN-SUINE. 

My Dear Descendant, 
B eYo re this day, I thought that it would 
have been in iny power to congratulate ray 
successor and descendant, on having with- 
stood the deluge that threatens the civilized 
world with destruction. But, alas! the 
Great Russian Emperor has only sealed the 
triumph, of an aspiring, though very great 
man, over the Continent of Europe; a man 
who threatens every nation not yet sub- 
dued, that is within his reach, with an 
equally hard fate. Yet, my brave Russians 
were superior to the French in almost every 
engagement. It was in the Cabinet, not 
in the field that Russia fell. To be great, 
men must persevere : it is not sufficient to 
mean well, to be brave and honourable; 
the first step to great achievement is to 
be prepared to suffer. Yotf were not pre- 
pared, though you had read the history of 
your ancestors, some of whom . were well 
resolved and suffered much, but never with- 
out rising in the scale of nations. » 

You were young and prematurely in- 
volved $ that- is the best, perhaps it is the 
only excuse for the Emperor of all the 
Russias. As for the brave people, they want 
no excuse, but ere long they will want 
vengeance. May the Almighty grant that 



the vengence may fall on their enemies, and 
not on the House of Romanzow ! ! 

To defend Europe was perhaps not in 
your power. It was not a direct, though 
it might be a secondary duty : but, Sir, it 
was your immediate duty to preserve your 
empire in that proud situation in which ' 
your glorious and great ancestors had left 
it 

What evil demon presided at the treaty 
of Tilsit, by which your commerce is ruined, 
and your navigation of the Ocean done 
away ? The Baltic is now as if it Were 
hermetically sealed up ! What will become 
of the imperial city, of which I laid the , 
foundation at the bottom of the Gulph 
■of Finland, with such labour and paini, 
that I might render Russia powerful and - 
rich ? Will it again become a morass, and 
will its environs once more resemble the 
barren plains of Siberia? No, Sir ; though 
this would be the natural consequence of 
the treaty that you have unwisely, and in a 
weak moment made, it will yet be averted. 
Listen to the more immediate consequences. 
The modern system of Europe requires, 
that every country, in order to have weight 
and power, must have revenue, and that re- 
venue in money, but to have money and re- 
venue, commerce is necessary, and as an 
example near at hand, it was from that 
cause Poland, once powerful and rich, fell. 
Russia, by the treaty of Tilsit, (oh, how 
I shudder when I write the name ! I who 
never shuddered before or shrunk from an 
enemy,) Russia, I say, will now want a 
market for its produce, and its revenue 
must fall. The great Boyards will become 
indignant, and must deprive themselves of 
those enjoyments which civilization has in- 
troduced into Russia: You are young, but 
you are not ignorant \ do you think that 
your people will bear this ? No, they will 
never bear it. 1 know them, and I know 
their nature well (and so did the Great Ca- 
tharine). It never will be suffered by the 
bold, proud and indignant nobility of Rus- 
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sift, rapported by * hardy, a brave, and at 
the same time a loyal and obedieut people. 

The treaty of Tilsit, framed in the iofer- 
oal regions, will and must be done away. 
Too have not to attack France. Only become 
the friend ef England % and leave tile rest to 
Providence. 

There will be no more occasion for con- 
federacies founded by diplomatic intrigue, 
and destroyed by the cold blooded temper 
of one, the jealousy of another, and the 
treachery of a third ; for all those who 
hove felt the iron yoke of France, Mill 
hasten to rebel, when they find they have 
•till a rallying point ; when they find that 
there is one country that has the magnani- 
mity to break its chains and retract its 
error. 

The Emperor of France will never try 
a second experiment of crossing the Vis- 
tola. Ue will never have the insolence 
again to threaten to march to my Imperial 
City. All this is clear, all this is certain, 
bat one thing more yet remains. 

Yon have committed an error in baste : be 
also in baste to remedy it, for the English 
(by whose friendly aid, I and my "successors 
became great upon the Ocean) will be as 
ready to destroy as they have been to assist. 
' Yoor navy, like that of Denmark, will be 
made a spectacle to the universe, and it is 
not easy to rebuild. Restoration is not in 
such case to be expected. 

If the treaty of Tilsit lasts, Russia is 
% rained, and an end is put to that career of 
glory which I began. Every day you will 
be more and more in the power of France ; 
■he will become more able to rule, and you 
less able to resist. 

Russia can only be saved by your un- 
doing what you have done, or by your peo- 
ple throwing off your authority ; for the 
treaty of Tilsit is incompatible with the 
prosperity of your empire, with your safety 
and yoar dignity. 

Yon see the English are at last roused 



from their long lethargy. They are new 
resolved to plan with vigour, and execute 
with promptitude, and their first experi- 
ment has been mada ou the navy of Den- 
mark, the next may be made on yours, and 
the laoours of a century may be ruined in 
a day. 

Of this be assured : without a free com- 
merce, Ruisia will never be a respectable 
power, or the Russians a happy people ; 
and whilst England is mistress of the seas, 
war with it must be your ruin, and I hope 
neither the Colossal power of France, the 
partition of Turkey, or hopes of the fall 
of England, will make you abandon the 
successful politics of your ancestors. 

The power of France, ought to you to 
be an object of jealousy. The partition of 
Turkey ought not to be an object of ambi- 
tion, its entire conquest might be so, but 
its partition will be a general evil. It will 
aggrandise the others more than it will you, 
and as to the fall of England, do not expect 
that : England ha* all the resource and rtehes 
of a nation advanced in science and in art, 
and all the patriotism and energy of a rude 
people ; her soldiers are good, and ber sai- 
lors invincible. Not only are they in- 
vincible, but their character is so strange, 
that, did they not exist before our eyes, we 
could no more believe in a being like an 
English seamen,, than we do in those fa- 
bulous animals the Phcenix and the Sala- 
mander. 

Many plans for ruining England, by debt, 
by destroying commerce, by conquering her 
distant colonics, may be held up to you. — 
They are plausible to those who know not 
the English character, but to me they are 
mere chimeras. 

America was wrested from Britain with a 
view to destroy her trade, but ft had a 
contrary effect, and Britain flourished more 
than ever. 

Her debts htive been augmented to four 
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times what they were only thirty years ago, 
yet her credit is better than it was then. — 
She can borrow more moneV in one day than 
all other nations can borrow in a year ; and 
as to her revenue, it is more productive 
and better collected than at any former 
period. 

Those who calculate on the speedy ruin 
of England, know it not. Do not therefore 
let yourself be deceived by those specious 
but shallow projects, that French emissaries 
propagate all over the Continent. 

What I have said is so clear in itself, 
that I need add no more. Hasten then to 
prove yourself worthy to occupy the throne 
that has been occupied by so many able 
sovereigns since the time of 

The Czar Peter. 
Sbadet> April 4, 1808. 



LETTER IX. 

From HAMLET* Prince of Denmark, 
in the Shades, to the CROWN 
PRINCE, in the Sun-Shine. 

My Angry Boy, 

As it is perfectly evident that you are <w- 
swung a char tutor of rage and passion that is not 
%ottbinyou 9 I beseech you, for the crown of 
Denmark, not to overact your part. 

Were you not the crown prince, I should 
take you tor some theatrical monarch, be- 
longing to a company of itinerant actors of 
stage plays, such as those I called to my 
aid when I wanted, by an allegorical re- 
presentation, to sting the conscience of aa 
uncle, and revenge the injuries of a father. 

Do not, my dear Prince, tear a passion 
to rags. Remember my instructions to my 
players, and be moderate, and do not echo 
(hose terrible lines, 

" For Bombardinlan hath rtcehi'd a blow, 
♦' And CbrormboUntbohgus must die, 79 



If your anger is assumed, throw it off. — 
If it is real, examine the cause. 

If the Continent of Europe now acts as 
one single power, guided by one interest, 
under your ally the Emperor of the" French, 
of what use was a fleet to Denmark? Was 
it not an useless expence, since the nations 
of Europe have stooped to a state of de- 
pendence and vassalage ? for in the whole 
of Europe, you had not one enemy with 
-whom the Noble Dane could fight, either 
by land or by water. 

When every other nation had a fleet and 
an army, a fleet and an army were the 
necessary appendages of Denmark, but to 
have fleets and armies now, is only to sub- 
ject the minor nations to augmented injury, 
to an accumulation of disgrace. Would 
it be agreeable to Denmark, to be admitted 
a sharer of the degradation of the Dutch, or 
of the_ Spaniards, that fell victims (at the 
battles of Camperdown, St. Vincents, and 
Trafalgar) to the ambition of their cruel 
master ? 

If such is the ambition of Denmark, it 
were well the house of Hamlet were no 
more. 

But what, proud angry Prince, is degra- 
dation ? The man that degradeth not him- 
self, can never be degraded, for the act of 
another dishoaoureth not. 

To be weaker than another, is no dis- 
grace ; to be less powerful, or less fortu- 
nate, is no disgrace $ and to submit to a 
superiority of physical force can be no 
dishonour ; but when one man counterfeits 
pleasure or anger, at the order of another, 
then there is the disgrace, humiliation, and 
dishonour.. 

The House of Braganza, fugitive and 
floating on the Ocean, is in its adversity 
more respectable than at any former period 
of its brilliant history ; for though it de- 
clares its inability to maintain indepen- 
dence in Europe, it makes a greater sacri- 
fice to maintain its independence than any 
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upon record. To be feeble is dot then any 
humiliation, but to be submissive in m mean 
manner is. 

I care nothing for the conduct of France : 
that concerns not me. I care nothing for the 
conduct of England. 1 never was a prince 
in England, and was not born in that coun- 
try, but 1 feel, and keenly do 1 feel for 
the honour of Denmark, my noble country. 

To be independent, even in chains, is 
great. 1 wish to see its Prince, though in 
the power of France, remember the dig- 
nity of Denmark. This would give me 
pleasure, but 1 have no pleasure. Plea- 
sure and 1 am far apart, we have separated 
company. 1 say, to Grief, •* thou^art my fa- 
ther, and to Adversity, thou art my sister ; 
for the reigning Prince of Denmark is sank 
below his rank, and to appease a despot, 
assnmes an anger that he does not feel/' — 
Know, poor prince, thy labour is in vain ; 
for he whom thou servest is never satisfied : 
he whom thou would please cannot be 
pleased, and the rigour of thy fate will not 
be mitigated by thy servility ; perhaps it 
may be thereby rendered worse, for com- 
pare the conduct of the man thou fearest 
to the House of Austria, (which never sunk 
to meanly forward his views) with his 
treatment of the House of Bradenburgb, 
which did ro. Take a lesson from this, that 
the only thing within the absolute controul 
of man, is his own integrity of mind, and 
independence of spirit ; for as to externals 
they are not at the disposal of mortals. 

" Ibert is 4 Divinity that shafts Mir ends, 
' ' &9 U ?/? , £ny tbtm bow wejMj," 

Hamlet. 

Shades, April 6. 

BONAPARTE'S POLITICS. 

Continued* from Page 143. 

When we have given, to their full ex- 
tent» those rapacious views of ambition and 



| uncontroled dominion, by which this extra- 
ordinary man is guided, after shewing him 
a in all his unprincipled atrocity, we shall 
shew by what wise and* wonderful means 
he accomplishes his end ; for though the 
end in view may be wicked, if the means 
taken to obtain, it are the best, they are 
entitled to the appellation of wise. 

We do not see wisdom in the views of 
Bonaparte, nor do we see ultimate success $ 
on the contrary, we anticipate a terrible 
reverse, but the means taken to accomplish 
the end are different and distinct^ we must 
not confound or confuse them together. — 
The end we do consider as bad with respect 
to intention, and nnwise with respect to the 
man himself, his family, his connections, 
and to France ; but the means employed to 
accomplished this end are excellent, they 
are (viewed merely as means) admirable. 

Detesting Bonaparte and his principles 
in the highest degree, we are not blind to 
his abilities, and it is not the business of 
anticipation to load a man with abuse, to 
call names, or to flatter his enemies at the 
expence of truth. Our object is to do our 
country a service, but that is not to be ac- 
complished by flattery or falsehood. 

After finishing (for the time) the politics 
of Bonaparte, we "shall give that of those 
who have failed in opposing him ; and we 
shall shew that though their end was legi- 
timate in all cases, and good in many, yet 
that their means were in every, way inade- 
quate, from want of wisdom and a proper 
application. 

The history of the last eighteen years is 
the history of the iriumph of vigour and 
energy, calling forth and rewarding abili- 
ties, over indolence, egotism, and indiffer- 
ence. 

The revolutionists, throw the whole of 
their energies into a mass, and act* as one 
man in the common cause, though when 
opportunity offers they rob and plunder for 
private advantage. Those who are at- 
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taefeed to tie ancient order of things act 
quite. differently. Robbery and plunder do 
neither come into the way, nor do they ap- 
prove of such conduct: in short, they founded 
no speculation on such acts, but then they 
threw no private energy or exertion into 
the general mass, which by that means Acted 
without vigour, and when opposed to an 
energetic system, had always the worst of 
, it. 

Front the first breaking out of the French 
revolution, those who have been at the 
head 0/ a/fairs, have always taken the Ro- 
mans ibr their model. 

Montesquiou's Inquiry into the Causes 
of the Greatness,, and afterwards the De- 
cline of the Romans, has been their con- 
stant guide and companion : and let k be 
remembered, that when Rome changed 
from a republic to absolute monarchy, the 
spirit and plans of Conquest still continued, 
and those parts of the republican form that 
were most valued by the people, were rtill 
in name and in appearance preserved. 

The senate met for debate, and the rulers 
of the people preserved their plansj during 
the most cruel, arbitrary, and oppressive 
periods. The same has been done in 
France* arid fundamentally the change is 
in both countries the same. 

In the first periods in both countries, the 
power was in the hands of the people, who 
meted by representatives. In the latter, 
the power was in the bands of the soldiers, 
who acted by means of a military , chief or 
emperor. The great difference is, that 
what the Romans took six or seven hundred 
}ears to do*, has beeu dofie by the .French 
in twelve «r fourteen single yean, that is 
to say, in about as many weeks 1 1 

Should the fajtut* progress go on rapidly, 
in the same proportion, three or four years 
will see the and of the French empire. 

While the Ramans struggled against 
§ owersul enemies, they, were almost con- 
stantly victoria**, aril not constsuitif *vi<S 
ft* UU T#h4 I* C * 



torious, every war terminated to their ad- 
vantage; but when the empire had ex- 
tended as far as it could, With any sort of 
advantage be extended, when the Romans, 
might be termed, (as they actually were 
termed) the masters of the world, and when, 
consequently, they had no enemy to fight 
that could effectually resist their arms} when* 
in short, they might have been considered as 
all powerful, they in reality began to decline, 
and the Symptoms of destruction became 1 
more evident every day. This might be 
thought strange, It may be termed Inez* 
plicable, but it was perfectly natural, and 
it will be equally natural for the strength of 
France to fail, after 1 it has attained its 
zenith in point of power and extent. 

It is very patural that a strong* power 
should conquer a weak one, and by pro- 
ceeding with one power after another, and 
attacking them singly, aggrandizement and 
victory are not only natural, but they may 
be said to be necessary. 

Thata ( great number of nations, should 
be conquered by one, is then very natural* 
but it is quite Contrary to nature, that any 
Obe nation should, for a great length of time, 
continue to rule over a number of other 
nations ; it therefore follows, that the fall 
of a nation is probable > after it has obtained 
power over all the other nations, that ate 
within its reach. 

The French nation has now very nearly 
attained that point $ and in a few years, (tjie 
revolution having been introduced into Spain, 
Germany, Italy, Ac; &c.) the soldiers and 
inhabitants will rise to that natural £^ua* 
lity with the French, that wiU enable them 
tti assert their own liberty and independence* 
such as they in former times efcjoyed* 

Want of moderation is the great error of 
Bonaparte; it is the rOck on tfhlch he 
must split, if he lives loog J therefore the 
4nd he proposes 10 himself is not wise. He 
is proposing to establish an empire, that, 
from the nature of .things* cannot be-^orma- 
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sent ; but hti means of establishing that em- 
pire are in every way admirable, for they 
' are calculated to succeed ; and they do suc- 

ceed in a most remarkable manner. 

We shall, in our next, take a view both 
of his political conduct and military manoeu- 
vres, from the beginning of bit career to the 
present day ; and we shall shew that he has 
no very complicated plans ; bat that deci- 
sion and simplicity, rather than any thing 
• else, form the basis of his success. 

Bonaparte takes every means possible to 
destroy the energy of his enemies. — Bribes, 
calumnies, and all sorts of means are made ' 
ate of; bnt ia respect to bis own strength 
fie is equally assiduous, and attentive to its 
augmentation. Genius and talents, of every 
sort of practical utility ,ace well received and 
rewarded, so that all the men of abilities 
and talents in France, are attached to the 
present government. The malcontents con- 
sist of men without means or principle, 
so that he neither fears being counteracted 
by his enemies, nor of being betrayed by 
Ills friends. 

How different is this, in most other coun- 
tries, when the malcontents in general con- 
sist of men of talents and energy, and the 
friends of government are men of a careless 

- easy disposition, who will make no effort, 
but open their arms to receive ruin and 
welcome destruction. 

The following letter came last week too 
late for insertion; we do not altogether 

•' agree with it, bat we do in part, and in 
general it meets oar ideas, sb we give it 

* as we got it, and in our next shall return to 
tills subject. 

To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Ma. Editor, 
Observations appeared in this day's 
Chronicle, (April 14th,) telling us in dole- 
« fel strains, that if there should be a re- 
striction from using grain in the distilleries 



for ait year ; we must expect national ruin 
to follow, or at least general scarcity or 
famine, and four-fifths' of the Scotch far- 
mers to become bankrupts. 

It Is, according to the Editors account, 
" the greatest evil that can befall the 
conn try." 

Perhaps there may be some ambiguity, 
in the word country there used. Possibly, 
the sense of the writer of that article may 
be, that large millers with large stocks en bamd 9 
may be considered as the country. 

As to West India merchants, with large 
stocks of sugar on hand, that is a trivial 
consideration compared with the millers. 

Sir, I have in the course of conversation, 
heard it mentioned, that a chief proprietor 
of the Morning Chronicle is owner of a 
large mill. 1 forbear to make any com- 
ment, because common serine will readily 
supply inferences and consequential ar- 
guments. 

if there be any necessity for a second 
title to the Morning Chronicle, let it be the 
Miller's Journal, for . correct statements, re- 
specting the ways in which corn may be 
rendered the cheaper, by restrictions oa 
distil lation^&c. he. &c. 

1 am, Sir, respectfully, 

As Observer. 

ABYSSUS — ABYSSUxM. 
One Abyss calk to amber j&jtt. 

These words of the prophet David may 
apply to the present state of Europe, where 
we see the torrent of monstrous ambition 
breaking down the sluices and dykes of all 
hereditary and lawful dominion, and sweep- 
ing, away every ancient and respected limit 
of individual sovereign power, to make way 
for tbt most extraordinary overflowings of 
pride, injustice, and violence* This, in- 
deed, is one akyn which widens deeper an4 
deeper aader oar feet t so much to, that vh 
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even t»e % may shortly fall into it ourselves. 
And shall not this yawning abyss of unlawful 
and an warrantable ambition, call to ano- 
ther, and rouse into action the most laud- 
able and dignified exertions of valour and 
courage, in order to hurl down the insatiable 
monster from his eminence ; which, raised as 
ft is on a Aeap of ruined thrones and sceptres, 
would soon give way, if kings and sovereigns 
bad but energy to lead on to the assault ? — 
Yes, I see, 1 see an opening prospect by 
Anticipation, which awakens something like 
hope ! Extremes, it is said, come to meet 
at last : if a fire break* put at both ends of 
a street, there will be a great chance of its 
communicating to the whole. In the 
northern extremity of Europe, we see the 
general flame of courage and valour not only 
kindled, bat already spreading its active in- 
fluence to the right and left, repelling the 
Russian hordes of the ignoble Alexander, on 
-one side, and advancing upon the territories 
of the slavish Dane on the other. The guar- 
dian powers and protectors of right, will 
lend their aid, and extend flieir wing over 
the laudable exertions of the noble-minded 
Gustavus ; and ere long we may still see the 
deluded Prussians^ and stupified Poles, arise 
from their inglorious lethargy, and repair 
to their* tents. The southern extremity has 
likewise sounded the alarm 5 Spain seems 
to recollect her former energies, and now, 
though late, begins to labour for the re- 
covery of her ancient independence; and 
Portugal, though actually under the galling 
yoke of exaction and violence, though op- 
pressed and trod under-foot by her vile in- 
vaders, will shortly emit a flame, which- 
shall communicate and blaze over all Eu- 
rope : thus the northern and southern ex- 
tremities will meet. 

If I find the above acceptable, and ap- 
pear in your Paper on Saturday next, you 
my expect to bear from 

Hv*. 



ESTABLISHED PRESBTTEftlAlT 
CLERGY IN SCOTLAND. 



We understand that a meeting composed 
of men of landed property, called Hft&Z* 
tors, in Scotland, is about to be held for 
the purpose of getting a bill passed tn par- 
liament, to prevent the lords of session in 
Scotland from having the power of anf* 
menting the livings of the clergy. 
1 Ai this matter perhaps, may not be like* 
ly to be well understood by the English 
members, we shall state the leading points 
of the question. 

We cannot call a meeting of this tort by 
any other name than a combination, and 
we shall shew that it is with a more unrca* 
sonable, if not a more illegitimate view, 
than any of those entered into by the snips 
and snobs of the metropolis, to severely pu- 
nished by the magistrates and courts of jus- 
tice. 

The established clergy in Scotland were 
assigned stipends soon after the Reform** 
tion, when the Presbyterian church was 
organized in that country, and as by thai 
organization there are no dignitaries, the 
stipends were intended to be on a principle 
of equality, subject, however, to local cir- 
cumstances, which prevented a poor parish 
from paying as much as a more wealthy 
one. 

The stipend consisted partly in corn tad 
partly in money. The proprietors of land, 
(generally speaking) paid both, though thf 
corn, consisting of a certain quantity, with- 
out regard to its value, was generally paid 
by certain of the farmers, and deducted 
from the rent. 

Each clergyman had a house called a 
mahsc, and eight, or tea acres of land, 
called a glsib, la order to enable bin to 
live with tolerable comfort. 

At its first establishment, the s&emhert of 
the church were wall paid, hat by degrees 
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t^ir livinp became inadequate to the sap- 
port "of their respectability, on account of 
the rapid increase of the wraith of the 
country, sad the dsariaatioa of the value 
•f mqpev, 

Ai a natural and necessary consequence, 
a power must be lodged somewhere, of 
augmenting those stipends, otherwise the 
church might full into disrepute, and the 
J-lerjgy become indigent and incapable of 
1 supporting that respectability of character, 
so necessary for those who ought to serve 
as an example to others. 

This power (whether by practice or sta- 
tute we do not know,) has resided in the 
court or session ; and very much to the credit 
and honour of the members of that court, 
# they have given relief in most applications 
where a good case has been made out. 

Since about the year 1750, when Scotland 
began to recover from the listlcssnfcss that 
followed the anion, those applications have 
been very frequent * bat the result of the 
whole is, that the established church in 
Scotland does hot cost 200,0Q0l. a year, 
which Is about on a* thirtieth part of 
the English church establishment. 

It is sot accessary to make comparisons 
of another sort, bat to say that the Scotch 
clergy sure very well known to do their duty 
4a a most exemplary way, therefore they 
.are not over paid. It does not amount to 
'one half-penny per week for each person 
t who can enjoy the benefit of the establish-* 
ment ; that Is : £o to church twice every 
Sunday, be attended on the bed of sickness, 
and instructed, or at least examined as to 
their progress in the fundamental truths of 
Christianity. Sorely, the lords of session 
' cannot be accused of having been lavishly 
extravagant in paying such services at such 
a rate. 

bn what otlier rooting the Combination 
•f HsftiToas can oppose the power of 
the lords of session, we cannot guess. They 



| have not abused the power in time past— 
are they likely to do it in time to come ? 

As the lords of session are all of them 
men, more or less, of landed property, 
and some of them extensive proprietors, 
they are Heritors; that is, they are of 
the very class of persons who pay the aug- 
mentation of stipends. They are, in fact, 
a party concerned; and we could easily 
conceive how the Scotch clergy might find 
good grounds for a petition against the 
power being lodged in their bonds ; but this 
is quite the other way. The IIeritors at 
large are not contented with the judges be- 
tween them and the clergy being composed 
of their own class : they want still more ; 
and for thisMhey are about to combine ; 
bdt we shall watch the combination, and 
tell them some truths they will sot like to 
hear, if they &) on, as we nave no doubt 
they will do. 

[To bi continued. ] 



JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 



Twit re are many advantages arise from an 
assemblage of persons to execute purposes, 
that, though excellent in their nature, it 
would never suit a few individuals to at- 
tempt % but there are now two sorts of joint 
stock companies in this country— the one 
l«qal, the .other illegal. 

Mtegal, in this case, does not signify cri- 
minal or improper, but simply what is not 
sanctioned by the lair of the country. 

Till of late no attempts were made far In- 
dividuals to associate without a privilege, 
which is necessary tor airy mtmtMhr more 
than six j but of late a vast number of com- 
panies bare Tteen up, without giving them- 
selves any trouble about the existing law. 

That an kunrsnct empanj may perrbt** all 
its tactions without a charter, there cam 
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be no doubt; and we find that a beer 
brewery, on a republican plan, can rival 
the splendid and aristocratic*! establishment 
of Mr; Whitbread i but there are neverthe- 
less great inconveniences, wjiich we shall en- 
deavour to point out, inconveniences that 
may cause great misfortune to the partners 
in the end, but which in the beginning i3 a 
great loss to those they deal with. 

An unlicenced company can neither sue 
nor be sued in a regular manner, the first 
consequence of which is, that if any incon- 
siderable debt is contracted, the claimant 
mast compromise the matter, or submit to 
any arbitrary diminution the self-created 
directors think proper. The printer, for 
example, who credited the society even in 
tmbryo % before it had a local habitation, or 
a name* is perhaps ruined by his credulity. 

The proprietor, (the framer of the plan) 
a man probably of merit, always of ge- 
nius, after he bas spent time and money, 
and given his ideas, finds himself like Ac- 
taeon hunted down by the hounds of his own 
pack. 

We have some particular circumstances in 
our eye ; and though we are not afraid to 
speak(and mean if necessary to do so, with* 
out fear or fee,) we wish shame and self- 
eoaviction to operate. 

Z*f the striken deer go weep, 

t thebart ungalled play \ 
For some, must watch, while others sleep ; 

S» rolls this world away ! ! 

The history of the Bank of Air, in Scot- 
land, is the last terrible example of the fai- 
lure of an unlicenced joint stock company ; 
but while we inform those companies of their 
danger, we shall shew them how they may 
Avoid it ; at present we advise them to con- 
sider that fof a greaCnumbcr to join in op- 
' pfessing one is double culpability : it is double 
means, combined with double erime. 

If those companies do not chuse to take 
the bint, we shall shew the individuals who 

No.IX. Voi. 1. D d 



are or may find themselves aggrieved, a 
very effectual way of obtaining justice al a 
ruinous rate to such societies, as would bt 
ungenerous and unjust. 

(To be confirmed.) 



EXCULPATION OF S1NBAD THE 
SAILOR. 

As many of our readers may not know* 
the story to which Home Tooke alluded, 
when he christened bis pupil Sin bad, we 
shall just give an extract from the fifth 
voyage of Sinbad the Sailor, who was as 
lucky a fellow as ever lived, if the taltbe 
tru: 

The ship in which the adventurous Sin* 
bad was sailing, being split in a thousand 
pieces by the fall of a large stone dropped 
from the talons of a large bird, called a 
Roc (which is mentioned by Mark Paul 
in his Travels, and Father Martini, in 
his History of Chica> who say it is a bird 
of so large a size, that it 'can take up an 
elephant or rhinoceros, (which certainly re- 
quire both size and strength) was wrecked 
dn an unknown island, of which he says : 

•' As the country was so pleasant, I re- 
" solved to penetrate further into it, in 
" search of inhabitants. I had not advao* 
" ced far, when coming to the bank of a 
" stream, I saw a little old man, who 
" seemed to be very weak and feeble, i 
" saluted him, which he returned by bow* 
" ing bis head, and making signs for me to 
" take him on my back, and carry him 
" over the brouk. I thought he wanted 
" assistance, and re .dily complied : and 
" when on the other side, 1 stooped that 
" he might get off with the greater ease : 
" but instead of doing so, he clasped hit 
" legs nimbly about my neck. His skin 
" appeared as impenetrable as iron: he sat 
" astride on my shoulders, and held me so 
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" close, that 1 thought he would have 
41 strangled me. 

44 The surprise and terror of my situation, 
44 overcome me. I fainted, and fell down. 
" Notwithstanding which, the old man 
*' continued on my shoulders. When he 
44 found 1 had recovered, he struck me so 
44 severely with his feet, thatl was obliged 
44 to rise, and carry him where he pointed. 
44 At night he made signs to me to lay 
44 down, he continuing his hold about my 
44 neck ; and in the morning, when he 
44 wished to rise, be struck me with his 
44 feet, as a *ignal to get up, with him on 
4 * my shoulder?. 

44 In this manner 1 continued for a con- 
44 stderable time, burtheiicd with this exe- 
* 4 crable old fellow, who never left me 
44 for a single jnoment. One day 1 found 
44 in my way some dry calebashes ; 1 took 
44 a large one, and having cleaned it, 1 filled 
44 it with the juice of grapes, and set it in 
44 a convenient place. Some time after, 1 
44 returned thither, and found my wine 
" very good. 1 drank heartily of it, which 
4 * raised my spirits, and 1 began to sing 
" and* daoce as 1 walked along. 

44 The old man, perceiving what effect 
44 the wine had upon me, made signs for 
44 me to give him some. 1 gave him the 
44 calebash, and he was so pleased with the 
44 liquor, that he drank it alt. The fumes 
44 of it presently got into his head, he bc- 
44 came drunk, and sat with his legs much 
44 looser about me than usual. 1 seized the 
44 opportunity, and suddenly threw him off. 
41 He fell to the ground in a state of in- 
44 sensibility ; and with a large stone I 
44 crushed his head to pieces. 

44 I rejoiced extremely at my deliverance, 
*' and regaining the sea-coast, 1 met with 
44 the crew of a ship, who had cast anchor 
** to take in water. From them I learnt that 
"my late situation had been more danger- 
4 ous than 1 had thought it. 4 You fell, 

4 (said they,) into the hands of the old 



4(4 man of the sea, and are the only one 
44 4 that ever escaped strangling by him : 
44 4 as he never left any he bad once mas- 
44 4 tered, till their strength was exhausted, 
44 4 when be failed not to destroy them.' '* 

Such is the wonderful adventure that pro- 
cured for Sir Francis Burdett the name of 
Sin bad, just at the very moment that be 
compared himself to Katerfelto, an itine- 
rant experimental philosopher, alias, a 
slight of hand man, who, with, the assist- 
ance of a black cat, used to amuse the po- 
pulace about the same time that Doctor 
Graham, with his Goddess of Health, 
and his lectures, insulted every thing thai 
was modest jar virtuous, in defiance of de- 
corum and the magistrates. 

Which of the two names was the most ap- 
propriate we do not pretend to say, but it 
is of no great importance,, as- the exculpa- 
tion is tolerably complete, and therefore 
the name signifies little. 

44 Why is it;" said Sinbad, "that all my 
44 companions have left me ? I am aban- 
44 doned by the crew of the vessel, but I 
44 myself have not stirred from the spot. — 
44 I have stuck to the wreck, and I am de- 
44 tennined to continue sticking to it, let 
44 those who are friends or those who are 
44 enemies say what they please." 

Here the allegory finished, and the sailor 
was suddenly transported to the hustings at 
Covent-garden ; the natives that sur- 
rounded him appeared like a mob of 
Westminster -electors, and the following 
discourse was pronounced. 

44 My dear natives! it is vcryappa- 
" rent to me that I have been embarked in 
44 a vessel with a crew that steers without 
44 a compass, that are driven by the wind 
44 as it listeth, or that follow the current of 
4 * events. 

44 Those treacherous companions make a 
44 merit of their treachery of their Hying: 
44 from their duty, and hold me as a crimi- 
" nal, because 1 have not followed their 
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" example ; but I am less guilty, at all 
" events, and certainty more honourable, 
" though 1 have spoken in a plainer style. 
" Mr. Fox, Mr. Whitbread, and all «he 
** troop, having once declared, and never 
** contradicted their declaration, that the 
" French constitution of 1789 was a glo- 
'* rious fabric, was at least equivalent to 
** my wishing to hurn the red book — it was 
** more: I might barn -that book without 
** quite departing from Whig principles; 
" bat the constitution that Fox prized made 
" monarchy a sort of mark for Scorn 

•* To print its slow and moving "finger at." 

w The mock monarch and his miserable 
" ministers were merely servants, and ser- 
" vants without trust ox honour. To be a 
** minister wa* to be a suspected person, 
** incapable of sitting in the legislative as- 
*' sembly, at the bar of which (when called) 
" he appeared like a criminal at the Old 
■* Bailey, to be browbeated and interrogate 
■** ed, without either respect or discretion. 

** To wear a badge of honour, was a 
" crime, to permit oneself to be called by 
" any old title, was a disgrace, and incur- 
" red punishment,. 

" The sovereign was the only man in the 
** kingdom who had no vote, and could 
" have no vote or will exerciseable, either 
" directly or indirectly, in the legislature. 
" He was of no more importance than the 
" chancellor's seal, a mere inanimate piece 
" of metal, made for the purpose of im- 
41 pressing a form on the wax of its mas- 
" ter. All this was approved of (and high- 
• " ly) by Mr. Fox, and 1 never heard that 
" any of his party, disclaimed his approval 
" of that constitution : and so you will 
u readily perceive, my dear natives, that 
u he would have done worse than burn 
" the red book, and that the outcry against 
" me is very unjust ; but never fear, the 
" good fortune of Sinbad will attend me 
" still. Meet me here again next Saturday, 



( and 1 shall finish my exculpation, but 
' not at present, for 1 wish you to take 
' time to reflect on the truth of what 1 have 
1 now said, and the more you reflect, the 
' more you will be convinced. 

" Besides this reason, you know the 
' real Sinbad, the original Sinbad, 
' took seven days to tell his story." 
[To be continued.] 



ASYLUM FOR FEMALE SERVANTS. 
Continued from fmge 137. 

We have now the pleasure of announcing 
that an establishment of the sort proposed 
by the letter of our correspondent W. P. is 
about to be begun. We have received the 
fallowing letter on that subject. 

To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sir, 

The outline, or rather the statement of 
advantages to be expected from an asylum 
for the temporary shelter of female servants, 
I felt, at the time 1 sent it, was incomplete 
without calculations and other views of the ' 
subject, to support it. 

As it is not a matter of gain and loss, 
there is no occasion to be very exact witn 
the estimate, and the following is near 
enough for any purpose at present : 

The prospectus will be printed and dis- 
tributed ; a number of patrons will be ob- 
tained ; a banker appointed to receive sub* 
scriptions ; and then a meeting will be cal- 
led by public advertisement, to raise funds 
for a trial, on a moderate scale. 

There may be supposed to be about 5,060 
servants out of place, upon an average, in 
London, who are in the following situa- 
tions 5 
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Have friends or acquaintance* to stay 
with - • 1,000 

Will want the asylum, t>ut can pay 
8d. each - - - 1,500 

Will want the asylum part of the time, 
but not the whole of it, 8000, say 
one half w 1,000 

3,500 
Want lodging at 8d. a wees; * 1 ,500 

3,000 

This is 50!. a week constant expence, bnt 
the original expeace mast be made for lodg- 
ing the £8,500. The estimate then must be 
divided into two parti, the riginal expence, 
and the yearly expense, 
Original outlay of money for bedding 
and furniture, at the. rate of 21. each 
person - - *£8,000 

For printing advertisements, &c. 900 

Sundries r r goo 



Kent of houses, 32 in a house 
Washing, &e. - 



8,500 

1,500 
750 

*£ 2,250 



The details of this will be given in fall, 
bat it is sufficient now to give the out- 
line. 

To carry the business to the full extent 
would require about 10,0001. once expended, 
and about 20001. a year afterwards \ for 
which sum about 4000 women, good, vir- 
tuous, and well inclined, who may become 
respectable and good wives and mothers, 
would be rescued from a great danger, to 
which they are pow liable ; or would be 
ajded in the course of .a year not less than 
•4&000, which would nof J»e more than about 
Ss/fid. each ; and supposing that they, on 



an average, return five times in their life* 
then it would be about twelve or thirteen 
shillings. 

In speaking of one institution, it is not. 
necessary to find fault with another ;. but 
some sort of comparison may be well. . , . 

The Magdalen is an excellent institution, 
but it costs at least 2001. for each person re- 
lieved i so that, in comparison, it is a most 
expensive mode of restoring virtue, even if 
it did succeed one time in two, which X 
have with sorrow learnt is not the case. 

If prevention, being better than cure is 
true, in the common affairs of life, it is doubly 
so in respect to female virtue. — In that case 
prevention is fifty times preferable to cure; 
it is more effectual, and it is much less ex- 
pensive, supposing a real cure practicable 
by human means, which, however, is not the. 
case. Once astray, and opinion of oneself 
degraded, ashamed to meet friends or rela- 
tives, amendment, thorough amendment, is 
scarcely practi cable, There are difficulties 
in the way that . the unfortunate and woe- 
worn woman cannot remove : the opinion 
and confidence of others is not attainable in 
any such case with ease ; in some it is inv 
possible ; and though we may call this pre- . 
jndice and illiberality, it is so strictly allied 
with a truly virtuous principle, that we 
never wish it to be otherwise. . 

Commlsserating as we do the female thai 
has fallep into errpr, granting her pity (in-. 
some cases, unattended even with blame) we 
cannot wish to see her put on the footing of 
a woman who bad never lost her virlue.-r- 
If this were to take place, it would be the 
removal pf fhe chief barrier and the defence 
that guards that sex from irregularities, tha,t 
may sometimes be forgiven, Imt must always 
be deplored. 

At thjs trifling expence a great advantage 
will be obtained, and the subscribers them- 
selves will have feetter servants, and parti- 
cularly from one ^cause, that a servant out 
of place will have, a watch oyer her conduct, 
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and most give an account of herself, which 
at present is not to be expected, as, when 
unemployed, they are like, what Lord Er- 
sjtine would call, a loose fish. This will no 
longer be the case ; for when a servant comes 
now with a good character from her last 
place, dated some months back, the ques- 
tion " where have you been since?" sel- 
dom can be answered satisfactorily, because 
Us truth or falsehood cannot be ascertained, 
except in a few rare instances. 

By these means the advantages will be 
great to all parties ; and if female ser- 
vants are rendered better, the male servants 
will become so too : in short, the advantages 
•open upon me as I proceed, and 1 confess I 
am sanguine. I expect no sort of pecuni- 
ary advantage. Though I am far from rich, 
or even from being at ease, I will pay the 
expence of making it known, and for remu- 
neration I shall look to my own mind, even 
if I should not be successful ; but 1 do not 
fear, for the difficulties are very incon- 
siderable. 

Tfie plan will be proposed on a small 
scale at first, for which 20001. vested in the 
Tiands of trustees, will be sufficient ; and as 
they will be persons of rank and character, 
and will act without reward, the relief will 
be soon and certain. 

London, jfrrU 5, 1808. W. P. 



THE LITERARY FUND. 

Continued firm page 160. 

Tub twelfth anniversary meeting of this 
admirable institution was held on Tuesday 
at the Freemason's Tavern ; on which oc- 
casion, several odes were recited, and a* 
mongst others the following^ written in 
the true spirit of that benevolent establish- 
ment. 



An Address * fir the Annroersar y cf the Literary 
Fund, at Freemasons' Hall, May 3, 1808— 
written and recited by f?iI&am-7bomtu fit** 
Gerald, Est. 

As the revolving sun, and genial showers. 
Inleaf the trees, and renovate the flowers $ 
To plants long torpid vegetation yield, 
And clothe in Nature's mantle all the field I 
So this auspicious day returns to bless 
Neglected talents pining in distress. 
Genius, above the Hypocrite** disguise, 
Who scorns by sycophantic arts to rise; 
Who ne'er to servile Flattery descends, 
To gain a Patron, or promote his ends ; 
Oft sees his brilliant prospects fade away. 
Like glitt'ring ice-drops in the beans of 

day ti 
Age steals upon him with augmented care, 
'Till Death at last relieves him from despair* 

Here lettered Indigence, Disease, and Pain, 
May hope relief, nor find that hope in vans. 
For the worst evils gifted minds endure, 
'Tis yours to mitigate, if not to cure s 
And when, restrain'd, yoa have not to be- 
stow, 
Your hearts in sympathy weep tears of woe. 

In ev'ry age, it is the Poet's fate. 

To have bis worth acknowledged nvben m 

late — 
And who a happier lot can hope to find s 
Than Homer mendicant; or, Milton, blind I 
Thro* Greece the Prince of Poets begg'd his 

bread, 
And barren , Laurels crown' d our MltonU 

head! 
While Camoens, Luritanufs pride and shame ! 
Starv'd in that lead which lives but through 

his fame : 



• Being the l£th Anniversary Poem 
written by Mr. FiU-Gerald for the Lite- 
rary Fuad. 
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Jjpenear, whom Great ESssa could commend, 
And all-accomplished Sidney call his friend, 
Hut golden dreams, and fairy visions past, 
His Country left to die in want at last. 
Urg'd by distress to write the servile rhyme, 
The Maooof m Dryden, nervous and sublime t 
In Epic Verse had soar'd a loftier height— 
But chilling Poverty forbade her flight : 
Mntler and Otway ill the mournful page, 
And Chatter ton — the victim of our age. 
Thus Nations to their Ornaments unjust, 
Neglect them Rung, then tmbrine their Dust : 
Cruel, unwise, capricious in their plan, 
They make an Idol, whom they starv'd a 
Man! 

Bat slighted Genius shall repine no more ; 
If or turn disgusted from the Miser's door ; 
For England's Heir a bright example shows, 
Of power and will to mitigate his woes. 
Perhaps some praise, some merit may be due, 
Te that firm Band, that persevering few, 
Who to an honourable purpose just, 
Wit 1 ne'er betray their delegated trust ; 
In Public Life this points the road to fame, 
And well deserves the real Patriot's name — 
Name still rever'd ! though often misapply 'd, 
That Trators fear, ami Hypocrites deride t 
The Muse, with ardent zeal, invokes thy 

power, 
To warm each Bosom, at this awful hour, 
When Europe's Tyant, Europe's strength 

writes, 
Against oar Monarch, and his People's Rights ; 
Against the Noble Swede, who still remains, 
Free from the vile dishonour of his chains, 

Britons united may the World withstand ! 
*Tis only Faction can subdue this land ; 
There, in the thoughts of all the Good and 

wise, 
Our Foe's sole hope, and all our danger lies ! 
When the winds whistle, and the billows 

roar, 
To drive the laboring Vessel on the shore ; 



Do seamen then in private feuds engage, 
And waste their time in enmity and rage I 
Do little jealousies the Crew divide, 
When Death rides ghastly on the foaming 

tide? 
When round the ship the elements conspire, 
To sink in whirlpools, or to whelm in fire i 

No 

The ship in danger , all contention ends, 

One common peril makes them common 

friends j 
A gen'rous warmth,' and emulation glows, 
And false ambition cannot make them foes j 
TJnaw'd by tempests, unsubdu'd by fears, _ 
Through raging seas the watchful Pilot steers* 
The Crew united every danger brave, 
And the Proud Vessel nobly stems the wave ! 

True Patriots will forego, at such an hour, 
The love of Rule, and quenchless Thirst of 

Power : 
For rival Parties have this troth confessed, 
That England is above all Nations bless'd ! 
Where can man call, but near the British 

Throne*, 
His House bts Cattle and his Mind bis own t 
Let us survey each prostrate Country round, 
Where else can Freedom's sacred tree be 

found ? 
France, drench'd in blood, its shadow sought 

in vain, 
Holland's enslav'd, and trebly shachTd Spam * 
The gallant Swiss for ever must deplore, 
Those happy scenes that bless'd their vales 

before ; 
While poor Germania, France, in fatal hour, 
Seduc'dby Treason, or oppress'd by Power ! 
And left to plundered Italy alone, 
Her Scorpion Sceptre, and her Iron Throne f 



» The Author has taken some of the lines 
that follow from his lAppeal to the Spirit of 
the Land. 
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Bat could the Corxkan this land subdue, 
Their chains are light to those he'd forge for 

For England;* Freedom, Wealth and envied State, 
Are the great objects of his deadliest hate. 

Then let the Spirit of the Isle appear/ 
Nerve ev'ry arm, and sharpen ev'ry spear 5 
Let Civil feuds — disgraceful discord ! — end, 
And ev'ry Briton be Britannia** friend ! 
To Public Love let "Private Interests yield , 
And Rich, and Poor, be ready for the field ! 
In strong fraternal Bands when marshal'd 

there, 
Can any Man of England* cause despair ? 
If such there be, let fear his tongue with- 
hold, 
Nor damp the Patriot ardour of the Bold; 
Let him remember to his lasting shame, 
The boar of Danger is the hour of Fame. 
Our native freeborn spirit is not broke — 
Britons -will never bear the Gallic Toke% 
Like abject slaves endure the Tyrant's rod, 
Betray their Country, and offend their God ! 
Perish the thought 2— for England still shall 

be 
Queen of the Islet! and Empress of the Sea / 
And though degraded Kingdoms round her - 

Ml. 
Her fame shall rise superior to them all 9 
Till Gallia's Ijrant shall with anguish own, 
That Freedom makes impregnable her Ibrone / 
There Britons serve the Monarch they revere ; 
While Nations crouch beneath the Scourge 

they fear— r- 
Let him then trample on a World of Slaves, 
That Land deft* mm which commands the Waves ! 

We again lament that the modesty of 
those who have, with such care and ezpence 
to themselves, instituted this fund, prevents 
them from making its claims fairly known 
to the public * surely, if they were known, 
they would be listened to— individual cha- 
rity will not alone do. Public bodies— the 
state itself—the clergy— and, in shoit, all 



those who feel the connection between 
learning and the prosperity of the country, 
should join in this work, which is the in- 
terest of all, but which is left to the care of 
a few. Where are the great merchants, the 
contractors, those liberal men of Lloyd*? Are 
they alive to the misfortunes of the Poles, the 
Danes, and the victims of every casual dig* 
aster, yet deaf to the calls of literary me- 
rit in their own country ? No ; it cannot be. 
They probably do not know of those claims, 
or that the Prince of Wales, and some of 
the first noblemen of the kingdom, have 
sealed them with their approbation. It 
shall be our humble but willing task to 
sound those claims, till they are heard in 
every cottage in the kingdom, and until the 
peopleat large shall know, " that when thejr 
speak with enthusiasm of the liberty of the 
press, they are not speaking of the wooden 
machine, or of the types, the ink, or other 
implements, but of the author." If, their 
liberty is of such value, surely their comfort 
is not altogether a matter undeserving 
some consideration — a little will 4o, bat 
a little mustabsolutely be granted. 

The circumstance of this institution bar- 
ing applied for a charter was unknown to 
us till the public dinner, where the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Chichester presided with 
great propriety, at the same time evinc- 
ing a zeal for the establishment, highly ho- 
nourable to bis feelings. We have no doubt 
the charter will be granted — to refuse can- 
not be supposed ; but we hope further, that 
the usual fees of office will be remitted, at 
least wherever there is no actual expence 
incurred. We hope this, more for the ho- 
nour of the persons to whom the fees are 
payable, than for the sake of the institution ; 
for speaking in the style of Anticipation, 
we think there will be disgrace attached to 
receiving fees from funds destined to relieve 
merit in misfortune. 

\7o he continued. } 
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DROITS OF ADMIRALTY. AND 
DROITS OF THE CROWN* 



We hava got some very curious and very 
important information about the droits of 
admiralty, and of the crown, but it came 
too late for insertion in this week's paper ; 
it however appears, on the general face of 
the business, that the droits of the king, and 
the droits, of the admiralty, have not been 
administered in the same manner ; and that 
compositions have been entered into with 
respect to the latter to a very enormous 
amount, for compensations apparently very 
inadequate, and in the former things had 
gone regularly* 

It is very unfortunate that thoso persons, 
who, actuated apparently by a desire to 
thwart ministers, and to represent the in- 
fluence and power of the crown as too great, 
generally go to work in the wrong way, 
when they call the attention of the public 
to any particular object. 

We had occasion to make some severe 
(and we are certain well founded) remarks 
on this, in speaking of the striking off offi- 
cers in the army, which was viewed by op- 
position in quite a wrong light, and the 
same is the case now. The application of 
the money is not the business, for if it has 
not been disposed of in a wise manner, it 
has at least been disposed of in a lawful 
manner, which is all that admits of being 
inquired into in that respect. 

Landed proprietors, of every description, 
draw their revenues from people who live 
low and lay hard ; and the guinea that has 
been squeezed for the rent of a cottage and 
a garden, from a poor labourer, may go to 
pay for a single cherry, a spoonful of green 
pease, or some gratification equally use- 
less and evanescent; but this application 
is a matter of right, not of wisdom, or 



of generosity, and so is the droits in ques- 
tion. 

The schedule printed by order of the 
house, is a gross insult upon the members ; 
and the gentry at Doctors* Commons must 
consider them all as ignorant ! for, they 
withhold the secret business, and most im- 
portant matter. There is not an item set 
forth of what the prizes sold for ; their bills 
of costs, or the nature of their cargoes ; 
by whom paid, or to whom charged : they 
say not a word! about compromises. — The 
latter matter perhaps might cause alarm at 
Lloyd's coffee-house. 

We are really sorry the information 
came too late, for the business is very im- 
portant, and if we had thought of it in 
time, we should have published an addi- 
tional quarter sheet for the purpose ; but as 
it is, it must remain till our next* 



TO CORRESPONDENTS* 



Matter has crowded in this week from 
all quarters ; we are, therefore, ourselves 
much disappointed at being obliged to 
omit some articles well meriting insertion ; 
but in conducting Anticipation, our 
main rule is (according to the best of oar 
knowledge) to give the preference to sub- 
jects likely to be influenced by our observa- 
tions at the particular period at which they 
are read. 
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TO THE READER. 

"WHEN we first called the public atten- 
tion to the Anticipation of future event3, 
and the consideration of what it might be 
wise and well to do, we thought necessary 
to take a review of the principal circum- 
stances of the times, and the situation of 
this country, both with regard to its eternal 
situation and external relations. 

The increase of our readers, many of 
whom, have of course not seen the first num- 
ber, reduces us to the necessity of recapitu- 
lating some parts of that original review of 
circumstances, that induced us to begin the 
pmblication, the justice of which we every 

No , X, Vol.. I. E s 



moment find ascertained by occurringe vents. 

In ordinary times it may be sufficient to 
attend to affairs as they occur, and to let 
to-morrow provide for itself, and say, that 
" sufficient for the day is the evil thereof;*' 
but the present moment is of a very differ- 
ent description from an ordinary one, as it 
is perfectly evident, that whether this na- 
tion continues to be great and powerful or 
not, it never can owe its greatness to the 
same circumstances that have formerly ex- 
isted. 

Whatever the fate of this codntry may 
be, its situation will be different, both ex- 
ternally and internally, from what it ever 
has been ; and as we are at the commence- 
raentof a new order of things, measures of 
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precaution mad foresight are absolutely De- 
cenary. 

At every former period, sMce the fall of 
the Borneo Empire, the variety of interests 
amongst nations, if it didnot constitute what 
could be termed a complete balance of 
power, at least secured individual countries 
from any very sudden revolution, or any 
severe overthrow. 

The case is now so completely altered, 
that the revolution and overthrow of a 
natioa is reckoned an ordinary event, and 
nearly the whole of Europe has undergone 
a change, and is reduced to obey one master, 
whose ruling passion is power, and whose 
predominant object of ambition Is the ruin 
of England. 

Whether that is likely to be a durable 
end permanent state of things or not, we 
shall consider at a future period, but as it 
is the existing state of things, h renders the 
situation of this country perfectly without 
a precedent, and we ought to be occupied 
on other atari than private interests or 
party animosities j for it is not at all a mat- 
ter of doubt hat om grtat object alone ought t$ 
*c*ft tu mt this time, the safety of the 
coujfTftY. The present contest involves 
the fate of every thing deserving our consi- 
deration, for wretched as the nations on the 
Continent are that kneel to Bonaparte, they 
are on * bed of roses, in comparison, to the 
situation to which this island, if conquered, 
Would be reduced. 

Those who let personal interest stand in 
ibe way Of national safety, should consider, 
that if self is the object, they are wrong, for 
they must tall with the nation— they act 
like a seamen, who, when a ship is in danger 
of sinking, quarrels with the captain about 
*Bis wages. 

The misfortunes of party quarrels is that, 
though for private purposes, they assume 
the appearance of public advantage. Those 
who are out of the administration, say they 



only want to get in, that they may i 
better for the nation 1 and in ordinary time* 
such a plea may be allowed, because it in 
natural enough for men to gcasp at power 
and emolument, and an opposition to govern, 
ment acts as a controul upon ministers, with- 
out bringing any great danger on the coun- 
try ; but the present case is quite different, 
opposition dees bring danger, and a controul 
on government, at other times salutary an4 
use Fu), is now injurious in the extreme* 
We are now contending for our existence 
with a power, all the energies of which •re- 
directed by a man of great abilities, and 
who is without any controul. 

The contest in that respect k by no means 
equal, and the disadvantage is on our side * 
but as this is an inconvenience which we 
are not likely to get rid of, it is for the 
public itself to strengthen the government, 
whoever ministers are, by granting then* 
support t we are not fighting for ministers, 
but for ourselves, and though we may pre* 
fer one set of men to another, or differ in 
opinion about which are the fittest, yet 
we must all see that to counteract those 
who are conducting our affairs, is like fet- 
tering our legs wheM we are going to ma fer 
a great prize. 

In former times, not only was the conti- 
nent of Europe divided into different nations, 
with different interests, but each government 
was counteracted by the cabals and intrigues 
of the parties at court, for though there was 
no regular and constitutional controul, like 
that of our parliament, yet there was in every 
court a very real and existing opposition. 

Again—what further put England on a 
footing of equality in this point with other 
nations, was the public opinion in those 
nations which limited the exertions ojf the 
sovereigns, so that no monarch in Europe, 
where the form of government was the most 
arbitrary, could be said to be without con- 
troul, as popular opinion limited him in) 
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the exertion of his power in raising taxes, 
levying troops, and even in many points of 
less importance. 

While the continental nations were in 
tills manner counteracted by each other from 
without, and controlled by court intrigue 
and popalar opinion within, England with 
tier constitutional and regular opposition in 
parliament, was on a *ir equality ; bat now 
matters are very different. 

The whole of the Continent may be said 
to Form one mass of power, animated by the 
win one of man, who is under no controul, 
either from court intrigue or popular opi- 
nion, and that man the inveterate enemy 
of England. 

As the troth of this statement eannot be 
denied, so likewise it is difficult not to see 
the natural consequence. If England con- 
tinues to be shackled in her operations, as 
formerly, she will be crippled till the 
season for resistance will be gone, and the 
energy she may be willing to exert will be 
of little avail. 

The situation of the continent is now suck 
that, if it could be permanent, there is lit- 
tle doubt that Britain would be unable to 
preserve her independence for any great 
length of time; but there are many and 
great reasons for thinking that the state of 
things on the Continent is not of a perma- 
nent, bat rather of a very evanescent nature, 
and that perseverance on our part may ena- 
ble ns to arrive at a period when opposite 
interests, internal cabals, and popular opi- 
nion, will restore the equilibrium, and put 
nations once more upon a footing of some- 
thing lite freedom and equality. 

The great change effected on the Conti- 
nent renders it impossible for this country 
to enjoy the blessings of peace, such as they 
formerly were enjoyed. We shall not, till 
the state of Europe changes, sit secure, with 
a reduced army and navy, that do not both 
together cost five millions a yenr, as was the 
case previous to 1793 % ear situation is there- 



fore changed, whether we continue at war 
or conclude a peace, which latter state, if 
it were to be obtained to-morrow, on the 
most advantageous terms, would, unfortu- 
nately, not restore to us the blessings with 
which it formerly was attended. 

At the situation of the country is thus, in 
regard to the army and navy, and to its ex- 
penditure, very materially changed, it is 
necessary to prepare for a permanent exer- 
tion on oar part, at peace will not bring 
with it the usual advantages or the accustom- 
ed relief. 

[Tobeconthwid.] 



LETTERS 
From Old Toliticians 

IN TH3 SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN- SHINE, 
In the beginning of the Year 1809. 

LETTER X. 

From MARAT, the French Ganettter, m 
the Shades—to PETER COBBET, 
the MngHtb Ga&tUer, in thb Suif-sbini. 

Well done my excellent aad worthy 
disciple ! 1 you follow the right road, whoa 
natters are more ripe, you will, I see, do 
wonders* 

When I laboured in my journal, to cos* 
vince the people of France, that one hup* 
dred and eighty thousand lives tafce* 
away would give liberty and ease to twenty*, 
four millions of men, it was a sort of pe* 
litkal calculation, that displeased some but 
it pleased, the many , and that was my ob- 
ject. Yon (going in a parallel line) propose 
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the fame thing in another way; perhaps, 
it is milder in appearance, but in practice it 
-would not be so mild : however, that is a J 
matter of little importance to men like you 
and me. We calculate on the great scale, and 
whether the small number are banged, drowned, 
Mfarvtdf or have their throats cut, is an object 
not worth disputing about ; and I believe 
the starvation you propose, by stopping the 
payment of the interest of the national debt, 
(though certainly the worst for the suffer- 
ers) will go best down in England, for I 
once taught a sort school in your country, 
and it strikes me the people do not like 
blood-shed eicept in the a>ld. 

The number you would sacrifice, however, 
by starvation exceeds mine, if the propor- 
tion between the two countries is taken into 
account. I suppose the number of people in 
France to.be double that of England, for 
reckoning that your stockholders enjoy ^£100 
a year each, and the interest amouted, as 1 
believe it does, to eighteen millions a year, 
then there would be exactly one hundred and 
eighty thousand stockholders that you would 
starve, that is in proportion to the popula- 
tion of England, twice as many. To this 
you will, perhaps, say, that one half of 
those stockholders have other means of 
living, and I think that is possible, but 
then, to balance that, consider the numbers 
of wives and children whose means of buy- 
log bread would fail, and 1 think you 
would at least starve three hundred thousand 
people, which, without taking into the ac- 
count the lingering miserable death of hun- 
ger, is much exceeding mine. Do not, 
however, my dear disciple, suppose I 
mean to shew that your plan is worse on 
that account. Quite the contrary, so much 
the better, you are now in the nineteeth 
century, 1 was only in the eighteenth, and 
* pbilanthrophy, and political economy ought 
to make some progress. 

Go on and prosper, my dear Peter, but 
when you rise to eminence by your labours, 



as I did, take care not to let any fanatical 
woman-like Charlotte Cord? approach your 
precious person ; men like you aad I nxe 
natitnal property ; we do not belong to our- 
selves but to oar country 9 or rather to too 
human race. 

You have not yet been tried in times of 
difficulty as I was, who defied a whole sec- 
tion of Paris, with the volunteers ; cannon 
charged, and matches lighted, marching 
against me.-^Well, my dear Peter, what 
do you think 1 did?— Stop the press, as if 
the types bad been wrong set, or as if I was . 
afraid—No ! I get into a dark cellar, undef 
ground, with other types and other presses, 
and put them all at defiance; I was then; 
more violent, and thought more than once 
of the way that Doctor Graham blowed up 
the magistrates and the constables in the 
newspapers, when they had the insolence 
to stop bis lectures ; an event that happened 
when I was in London, and what is more, 
when I was with the Doctor, for be was a 
friend of mine*; and it was from his God T 
dess of Health that I gave the worthy Pere 
du Chene the idea of the worship of the God? 
dess of Reason. 

Our exhibition was indeed more coav? 
plete, for we ' were neither afraid of 
justices nor constables, and bad our deity, 
(in the simple dress of nature, in which we 
all come into the world,) placed upon the 
altar of the metropolitan church of Notre 
Dame. It would have delighted you to 
have been there ; but, alas ! the nation has 
retrograded sadly since then, and the heroes 
' who interred me in the Pantheon have be- 
come slaves ; while my carcase was taken 
up and thrown on a dunghill. I was a 

* Marat was a sort of teacher of natura^ 
philosophy, and had assisted the Doctor U) 
his theory and mechanism of the Celestial 
Bed,&c. He had also the vanity to think he 
could correct errors in Sir Isaac Newton's, 
theory of light and colours. 
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martyr to the cause of liberty, and if 1 had 
lived, it would not have perished; for 
pever would the bold and intrepid Marat 
Jiave suffered either King, Emperor, or 
Pope, to sully the soil of France. 

Go on, nevertheless, I beseech thee, and 
never mind who rails or chides, particu- 
larly as I understand you get more money, 
fry far, than ever I did by my journal,t hough 
those aristocrates are strange fellows. I 
was continually calling out to butcher them, 
yet 1200 of my journals were every day sold 
to aristocrates. They at one time were my 
chief support, and I always had plenty of 
their money, 

I dare say 'the stock-holders encourage 
jour register, but they are fools* 

*The lamb iby root dooms to bleed to-day, 
Had be thy reason } would Be frisk and play. 

tamidu Roi (King's friend) did not tell one 
number amongst the placemen and pen- 
sioners for ten that 1 sold of mine.— What 
can such people expect, they slight their 
friends and encourage their enemies. 

Apropos, Peter, how did you happen 
once to be on the other side of the question, 
and write in favour of thrones, and against 
the people ; I have heard of the conver- 
sion of Paul, but of that of Peter did I ne- 
ver hear. 

As for me I never changed sides — I never 
turned my coat ; but I will tell you why, 
1 never bad occasion to do so, if I had, I 
might have beeo like my friend the patriot 
JWai», or perhaps as bare-faced as your- 



* Paloi, a patriotic stone-mason, who 
raised himself into notice by making as 
many models of the Bastile, from its ruins, 
as there were departments in France, one 
of which he sent to each : at last, this pa- 
triot was made inspector-general of demoli- 
tions, but the first time he got a considerable 
sum to pay the workmen, he quitted the 
foil of liberty, and never returned. 



self; but never mind' what 1 say, it is all 
in friendship. Face tocry thing out, never 
blush, and when you are attacked, imitate 
the gazetteer Cuirassee*, (my old friend 
Demorand,) themost^deteranined dog in Eu- 
rope. But to be plain, if accused of chang- 
ing, do thus ; 

Those who accuse you will of course be- 
long to the party that you abandoned, why 
then tell them boldly, you found they were 
all rogues and villains, and that you aban- 
doned them -on that account : do not you 
think that is an answer, that is a settler! 
let them reply if they please, or if they 
can. 

You may be curious to know how I do 
here, but I dare not tell you. Pluto is a 
bloody aristocrat that is certain $ but he is 
no fool, like those above ! — 411 the energy 
of Danton, and all the cunning of Mirabeau^ 
added to the dnplicity of the Abbe Sieves, 
the cruelty of Cuthon, and the luxurious 
wretchedness of Orleans. As for his wifej 
mum ! walls have ears. On the whole I am 
not well off, only that most of my compa 
nions are of my own party, and it will be 
no worse when you join us. My friend Ro- 
betfierre takes a great interest in all that con-^ 
perns yov, and will give you a hearty shake 
by the hand when you come, though he 
stutters sadly, and you will never learn to 
understand him. You may remember ho 
shot away his own chin; and any mutilation 
inflicted by a man on himself, never is al- 
lowed to be done away. 

As for me,' the wound I got is gone, but 
my features are fixed by an infernal decree 
in that horrid stare, that I gave at the 
time when the beautiful maid gave the 
mortal wound. 



» The gazetteer Cuirassee, was-Demorand 
editor of the Courier de 1' Europe before 
the revolution, one of the most unprincipled 
scoundrels of the age. 
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t leeks say, art serdom *i*etfc>? I 
believe the rascal repents* and If A ba 
■ay tome day leave us, but we had a40eer 

scene with him, whea Lauderdale was am- 
baesader in Paris, 

Bristol took particular interest In that, 
and praised the negotiation in the presence 
•f the *W JWso, who drubbed him well, 
and threw hint into the mad. I came ap 
at the time, and under pretence of wiping 
his race and cleaning away the mad, bad 
the pleasure of giving his nese a hellish 
twist, (J$ lm m Fvim k mm ftA&ptmm.) 

This yea will say was cowardly, Mit yon 
know there yen and 1 may shake hands, for 
the Frenchman who horse-whipped you pub- 
fiely at New York, is here, and has told me 
all the story ; hut do not be afraid, far he 
promised to me net to meddle with yea 
when yon come here. 

Condorset and the academicians keep 
by themselves, bat we ftmk them finely, 
sometimes by smoaklng brimstone. Their 
philosophy is not proof against this, and 
when they make wry faces, Ph*» seems 
pleased. 

If it were not fur the tricks we play 
each other, by the way of torment, and to 
pass the time, this would be a sad places 
but as it is to people that like mischief, it 
may do well enough, 

Go on and prosper, my dear Peter, never 
despair, and in time you will be with year 
friend and prototype, 

Stada, My 1,1808. Ma**t. 

LETTER XI. 

Fbom His Sbbbiib Hicvusbss thk DTJC 
D'ENGHEIN, m the Shadxs— to 
*hs Most Nobis the MARQUIS 
or WELLE SLEY, in tub Svbt 
Ssuh*. 

Mt Lobd, 
- 1 am not more certainly the victim 
of Bonaparte, than ydu are one of the ob- 



jects at whom he points, as an obstacle to 
kt» ambition. 

It is true, that when CmTtntcwt and hfe 
mynmdot* crossed the Rhine to seize me 
on neutral territory, aad drag me to the 
dungeon of Vm emt€$y they knew what they 
were doing, aad for whom they acted. — 
Those who attack yon, know also what they 
are at ; but they may wot know at whose 
Instigation it is that they are acting. They 
do, 'no? like Cautfncourt and his murderous 
band, know the cause that they are serving* 
But of w hat importance Is that ? The ser* 
vice done is the same* whether the subordi- 
nate instruments act from a good or "bad 
principle * whether from ignorance, or 9 
full and criminal knowledge of the cxmw 
sequences. 

The French always were a very calcu- 
lating and combining people : perhaps more 
so than any other in existence, and they 
never at any time entered into a contest, or 
made an attempt of any sort whatever, 
without endeavouring to discover by what 
means the victory might be most easily 
obtained. 

Under the old system, where morality, 
religion, and honour, regulated the actions 
of men, the field for action, in attaining aa 
object by indirect means, was but of smalt 
extent, but now that those limits ami bar- 
riers are broke down, the only boundary is 
pm&litji for whatever it fr*ctkM 9 it it nt-m 

According to this new mode of proceed- 
ing, it was, that without regard to the 
injustice and cruelty towards an individual, 
the offence to an independent nation, and 
the horror it would excite all over the 
world, I- was selected as a victim, not that 
I was either occupied, or likely robe oc- 
cupied in disturbing the new order in 
France, but because 1 was obnoxious to 
the usurper. 1 wvu me only prince, of the 
House of Bourbon* within bis.power, andon> 
some future sty, 1 might (be taaagfct,) pos% 
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aibly, o»U the passive situation in which I 
then was. 

If to gain to small an object so great a 
crime was perpetrated, and the opinio* of 
mankind set at defiance; can it surprise 
you, my Lord, or any other person, that 
every effort is made to ruin and destroy 
those persons, who are likely to make any 
efficient opposition to the views of Bo' 
raparte? / 

Ml those public men who have been, or 
ace likely to .make a great and efficient 
straggle to oppose the ambition of France, ' 
awe. marked down as objects of attack, & 
aneaas should be discovered for assailing 
them. It is with this view that numbers 
of emissaries are sent over, or maintained 
to your country, to excite certain public 
writers, and public men, to slander and 
abuse those .who are most likely to be of 
service to thei r country. 

Tfilkyrjod is the most active person in the 
conduct of this plan, be is an able and in- 
triguing man, added to which, he has been 
in England, and knows the English cha- 
racter 5 he knows, also, whore to apply, 
amongst the emigrants, for men capable of 
oervtug his purpose. Never, perhaps, since 
the world existed^ had one country so great 
an advantage aver another in point of in- 
trigue, and of emissaries, as the French 
have over the English at this time. 

Great numbers of emigrants in England, 
know the language and manners of the 
country, they are also perfectly well ac- 
quainted with all the means of obtaining 
information 4 and so far from being sus- 
pected as idle men from an enemy's country, 
they generally enjoy a certain kind of 
jcoufidence, and are paid by the English 
government. 

It is remarkable that your country is so 
Wind to this.— If it will be charitable, why 
awe. not all the emigrants sent to a distance 
from the capital ? Is there any advantage 
from their residing* on the very spot where 



they can, if AoiocUaea, bo the most hart* 
fnl to their benefactors? 

Far am I from wishing to hurt the cha- 
racter or wound the feelings of many very 
honourable men, who have suffered for their 
attachment to the family, to which 1 bo- 
long ; but while 1 have a great regard for 
their character and feelings, I must not 
forgot my own. I must act with that frank- 
ness due from a Prince of the House of 
Bourbon, to a nation that affords it a last 
place of refuge, and grants it an honourable 
protection. French emissaries are numer- 
ous in London, and all under the appearance 
of emigrants, so that they are not suspect- 
ed ; and with great art do they insinuate 
themselves into the confidence of men who 
have some power ia influencing public epi- ' 
nion. 

It is by detraction and ruining character 
that the chief injury can be done to public 
men, and by exciting discontent with pub 
lie measures, that the unanimity of effort 
may be prevented, that renders a nation 
truly formidable. 

As your abilities, and above all, the bold- 
ness and determination with which yon 
atte*d in India, make you an object of fear 
\o Bonaparte, 00 pains will be spared to 
prolong that sort of persecution that has 
been begun against you. You need not sup- 
pose any measures will be used to bring 
the accusation to a prompt determination, 
for that would not answer the purpose. It 
is 'well-known that such an inquiry as is pro- 
posed /.will terminate in a manner that will 
leave^you free to enter into administration, 
to prevent which is all -the object. It is very 
possible that those who are most active ia 
the business, know not by what means they 
are stimulated, but the intermediate agents 
know well enough. As the British territory 
in India is held in a way that is not in every 
respect reconcilable with European rights 
of nations, it follows that the governors sent 
out must act in a way, that, by applying to 
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their conduct, a European standard will ap- 
pear at least suspicions.* On this ground 
Iff. Hastings was accused, and on this 
ground your enemies hope to maintain a 
semblance of a good charge against you, 
and before yon returned from India the plan 
was laid in France for that purpose. 

To derange these efforts, appeal fairly, 
boldly, and at once, in your own manly 
characteristic way, for a decision, with res- 
pect to your conduct. You will soon ob- 
tain it, and frustrate the views of your ene- 
mies, and the enemies of your country. 

You will observe, my Lord, that in 
singling you out, they only take advantage 
of the circumstance of your having been 
Governor-General of India, a situation 
which no man on earth can fill without 
being liable to have his actions called in 
question, and as the distance is sojjreat the 
' reign of prejudice must of necessity be long. 



* When Oliver Cromwell was Protector, 
be threw suspicion on all men of abilities in 
. other countries, as we already mentioned. 
The prime minister of Spain had a character 
. he could not assail,and an integrity he could 
, not corrupt ; but by means of traitorous 
emissaries, he sent over a letter addressed 
to the minister, containing thanks for secret 
services, with an order for ten thousand 
pounds on the bank of Venice. It was to 
be so managed, that the letter was to. fall 
into the bands of the King of Spain, who 
was so well convinced of the integrity of 
his minister, that be could not believe it 
real. It was, however, proposed to present 
the order on the bank, to see if it would be 
paid. That was done, and the order paid 
without a question asked. The criminality 
of the minister was supposed then to be es- 
tablished, and he suddenly disappeared, and 
was no more heard of. Thus it is, that men 
of no honour or principle rid themselves of 
their enemies. 



Had Mr. Pitt been a governor-general it* 
India, he would have been attacked, and 
Lord Cornwallis escafWd, principally be- 
cause to attack him sfas sot an object of 
any political importance ; and, owing to & 
great degree of caution and prudence, and 
the mediocrity of his talents, as well as his 
conciliating, or rather temporising way, it 
would have been more difficult, tbaa with 
regard to almost any other man. ' 

Appeal, my Lord, at once to your coun- 
try, and you will be able to aid those ex- 
cellent and energetic ministers, who have 
succeeded so well in repelling the power 
of France, since they came into office, not- 
withstanding the cry that was raised against 
them for want of talents. 

If to boast were equivalent to possession, 
the last ministers-were mighty men ; but 
if actions well executed and boldly planned, 
are the criterion for judging, the present 
ministers have a good and solid claim- *You 
will make to them an able assistant, and 
rejoice that you are not wiihia the reach 
of him, who in so cowardly and base a 
manner, commanded the -scirtrre and as- 
sassination of 

Tab Due D'Ekghein. 

Shades, March 1, 



LETTER XII. 

From GUSTAVUS VASA, in the 
Shades — to the Present KING of 
SWEDEN, in the Sun-Shine. 

My Dear, Honoured, and Brave Prince, 

When mortals are ambitious of reputa- 
tion beyond the grave, they are not occu- 
pied on an idle wish or a vain speculation. 

It is natural for grovelling minds who 
look for nothing but temporal gratification, 
to despise and ridicule advantages that 
they term ideal, because they are not capable 
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of physical demonstration. Those men 
Consider themselves as attached to what is 
solid, valuable and certain, but they are 
highly mistaken; and even men of letters, 
have led the pubtfc wildly astray, on this 
Important subject, 

The good opinion of ourselves, the esteem 
of these who are really acquainted with 
our conduct, and\he consciousness of de- 
serving the approbation of posterity, arc 
blessings, even whilst on earth, infinitely be- 
any sensual or corporeal enjoyment of those 
who are occupied on mere personal grati- 
fication. So that in truth what the world 
terms solid good, scarcely deserves the 
name of good at all ; and what is termed 
immagioary is quite real. 

This would be the case even if the 
fashionable modern system of the mate- 
rialists were true. Even if death were 
an eternal sleep, those ignorant materialists 
woald be in an error, for mathr does not feel ; 
matter does not enjoy, and is neither capa- 
ble of happiness nor of misery* 

As you, my dear and brave descendant, 
are actuated by this noble way of thinking, 
but as yon live in a vain world that thinks 
very diffierently^as your enemies think 
differently, and as you have great trials to 
endure, let a* strengthen your resolution. 
I dislike what is abstract or abstruse, 
and as there is an English poet, who re- 
duced a numberof philosophical truths to 
a plain form in harmonious and elegant 
verse, I shall quote his opinion, or rather 
the result of the reasoning of others, which 
he had the merit of dressing 4n an agree- 
able garb. 

Mr. Pope; (the philosophical poet, to 
whom I allude,) says— 

i€ One self approving hour* whole years 

outweighs, 
" Of stupid starers and of feud huzzas, 
*• Add more true joy Marcellus banish'd 

feels, 
" Than Cosar with a senate at hir heels." 
Ko. X. Vox.. I. F » 



* I would rather be the present King of 
Sweden, fighting to pritect his capital, 
than the man who calls himself the Emperor 
and King, and who is the terror of Europe. 
The tyrant may assume the imperial pur-* 
pie, he may wear the most brilliant jewels 
on his sword and sceptre, and be crowned 
with a crown of gold and another of iron, 
but can he have that self approving hour ? 

" Can all those gems bid pallid Hipia 

giow, 
" Or in her bosom heal the throbs below ?" 

No, Sir ! This terror of your world, this 
master of mankind, is in reality the most mi- 
serable being that exists when in secret, and 
the time will come when the truth will be 
brought to light; when the false splendour 
will fade, and when envy will cease with* 
out being succeeded by compassion. 

Be then assured, my prince* you have ta- 
ken the true way both to enjoy happiness 
in yourself, and to obtain the good opinion 
of all those whose opinion it is. worth while 
to obtain. You might have been born in 
more happy times, anjl you might have bad 
more means to enable you to assert your 
independence and preserve your country, 
but the time and circumstances are inde- 
pendent of you ; you can but turn them to 
the best advantage, and that you do. That 
I am confident you always will do. 

You know the Emperor Alexander—well 
then, when that Finperorjreturned from the 
battle of Awerstadt, abandoned by the 
house of Austria, he returned with self- 
esteem ; he had not succeeded, but he had 
done his duty. That same Emperor is now 
miserable, fie betrayed his ally, he par- 
ticipated in his spoils $ and, except his 
master, (who is supreme in misery,) he is 
the most wretched of mankind. He lost 
much at Awerstadt, but still honour and es- 
teem remained. 

At Friedland and Tilsit he" lost what he 
had preserved on the former occasion i and 
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be loit what be never completely can re* 
gain. 

If mental enjoyments trrrc inferior to 
sensual pleasures, if they were also less 
durable, the materialists would be right, 
but the direct contrary is the case j for not 
only are they evanescent and inferior, but 
they are to be balanced by future conse- 
quences, that, on summing up the account, 
every materialist will at the end of life 
Had he has had no pleasure. He has had no \ 
pleasure to recollect, and, what is worse, be 
has none for which to hope 1 whereas the 
other has pleasant recollections, and the 
expectation of future enjoyment. 
- Persevere, my dear Prince 1 Yon have 
Vfiaeh to suffer ; but the sufferings will be in- 
ferior to the pain attendant on the enter- 
prizes of your enemy : and as to the ulti- 
mate result yon need to be under no ap- 
prehension— Sweden and England will out- 
live the storm', and yon will have both the 
felory and the advantage of being the only 
King on the Continent of Europe, that has 
not submitted to the Despot ; that has not 
meanly cringed to Bonaparte, and sacri- 
ficed, your people to I i ease and safety ! 
•Ease and safety ! .deceitful words ; words 
used to disguise want of resolution and want 
of energy, for the most ignorant of those 
who have fallen, dreaded nothing but im- 
mediate danger, and immediate exertion. 
What wretched calculation ! It is thus that 
the cowardly self-murderer flies into an 
eternity of woe, to avoid, an interview of 
an instant. 

Be assured, my Prince, that your enemy 
lias never yet triumphed over a resolute foe, 
and he never will. Analyse his victories, 
analyse his conduct from the first, and you 
will see that from his first successes in Italy, 
(which were owiugto the had conduct of the 
Austrian general ;) to the battle of Fried- 
land, which he owed to the unfortunate 
weakness of Alexander : he has never en- 



gaged an enemy who united great force with 
resolution and good Conduct. 
How do the victories of Lodi, of Marengo, 
of Austerlitz, Jena,and|Fried land diminish, 
when contrasted with the retreat froinAcre* 
in Syria, defended only by a handful of En- 
glish and the brave Sir Sidney. A fortress 
of the twelfth century, (before gunpowder 
was known,) built without skill, and de- 
cayed by length of time, resisted the man 
who took Mantca! This single exploit 
produces on the brilliant career of Bona- 
parte an effect similar to what a strong cor- 
rosive produces on base metal, the lustre it 
instantly tarnished, and the Value reduced 
to its original and true standard. 

Preserve the conscience and courage of a 
king, let honour still be your guide, and 
never shrink from danger because it is im- 
mediate, in order to embrace destruction 
that is farther off. 

But my brave and dear descendant, what 
can the founder of your house tell you bet- 
ter than to persevere, to remember your 
past conduct, the villainy of your enemy, 
and the difficulties and dangers that were 
encountered in establishing the liberty of 
Sweden by 

Gusxatps Vasa^ 

Shades, Maj\, 1808. 



CHARACTER OF THE KJNG OF 
SWEDEN, 

My a Gentleman recently from Soak*. 

His present Majesty of Sweden is of an 
uncommonly sedate . demeanour, of feflr 
words, and a contemplative mind. All 
his domestic and public actions aw founded 
upon the strictest principles of moralhy^nfl 
integrity. He weighed the extent and 
result of every measure before be Adopts 
it, and once adopted, there is not one 
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in stance on record, private,, or public, 
tbat he has deviated from it, but uniformly 
preserves the Scime constancy and per- 
. severance. 

If it it is known, that any new measure is 
to be brought forward, or any political 
occurrence in which his Majesty is expected 
to take a share, the anxiety of the people 
is to known on which side their monarch 
has determined? and which ever way it may 
be, they know it will be sacredly adhered 
to and persevered in, even at the risque of his 
Majesty's life and of the kingdom. Thus, 
upon religious principles be declared War 
against Bonaparte, for the murder of the 
Duke D'Enghein^and this war with Buona- 
parte will never cease, so long as both 
exist. 

He is an example to all men, not only in 
the outward display, but in the real prac- 
tice of religion and its duties, arid he selects 
those who are most esteemed for their ta- 
lents and morality; he superintends the 
transactions of the state with indefatiga- 
ble, nay, even laborious application, 
having only the assistance of two secre- 
taries^ men of superior abilities, who 
are incessantly occupied, not only in the 
immediate exigencies of the time, in the 
external relations of the kingdom, its naval 
and military departments, but the general 
domestic improvement of the country* 

It redounds to his Majesty's honotir, 
that whilst engaged in the foreign war in 
Germany, he projected and organized a plan 
for a general inclosure throughout the king- 
dom; for the benefit of the lower classes, 
and bettering the general condition of the 
country, in a permanent way, extending 
aiid improvement of agriculture and rural 
economy m their execution. 'New canals, 
one of which, the most important in 
Europe, will be that which joins the 
North and Baltic Seas together, through 
the very heart of Sweden, for large 
vessels;'. 



If this sovereign were only a private man, 
he would be one of the most amiable in Eu- 
rope ; but amongst the kings of the continent 
he has no foil to set him off; we can make 
no comparison ; and there is but one thing 
his Majesty Wants — the means of travelling 
into different countries, and from observa- 
tion and experience, learning how to apply 
to the prosperity of his own kingdom, and 
the happiness of his own subjects, those 
principles of political economy so necessary 
to a country, where individual enterprise is 
circumscribed, not more by geographical 
situation and local circumstances than by 
want of capital and that general spirit, which 
when it is once awakened in a nation, car- 
ries it to a wonderful height of prospe- 
rity. 

The ambition of Gustavus is that of a 
good man. He is ambitious of doing his 
duty, of making his people happy, and of 
deserving the applause of his cotemporaries* 
and of posterity ; but he has no taste for 
vain-glory, and will never sacrifice princi- 
ple either at the altar of interest or of per- 
sonal vanity. 



COMPARISON BETWEEN WEALTH 
' ACQUIRED BY COMMERCE, AND 
WEALTH ACQUIRED BY CON- 
QUEST. 

Wealth procured by commerce, far 
from degrading a nation more than wealth 
procured by conquest, does not degrade it 
near so much ; and the reason is easily 
understood. Whenever a commercial na- 
tion becomes too corrupted and luxurious, 
its wealth vanishes, and the evil corrects 
itself; whereas, a country that lives by 
tribute received from others, may continue 
for a considerable while to enjoy Us ce- 
venues. This is so evident* that it would 
be absurd to enlarge on the subject.. 
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The redaction of Carthage, and the 
wealth it produced at Rone, toon brought 
on a change in the education, the nature 
and the manner of acting, both in private 
life and public concerns. The conquest of 
Greece, Syria and Egypt, completed the 
9>usiaett ; and the fame people who con- 
quered erery enemy, while they retained 
their poverty and simplicity, were them* 
selves conquered when they became rich 
and luxurious. 

After the fall of Carthage, (considering 
circumstances,) it is wonderful that the 
Carthagenians made so excellent a stand 
against the Romans : for a long time they 
were victorious; they fought excellently, 
even at the battle of Zama. The Romans 
could not say so much for themselves, when 
afterwards they were attacked by the bar- 
barians. 

Rome was fundamentally Changed; but 
the armies still continued to' act. Their 
ambition was now strengthened by avarice, 
and became ten times more active and dan- 
gerous to other nations. They then carried 
on war in every direction, and neither the 
riches of the East, nor the poverty of the 
North, could secure other nations from the 
-joint effects of ambition and avarice* 

But the Romans did not only get gold and 
and wealth by their conquests, they became 
corrupted by adopting the manners of the 
inhabitants of countries, that had long been 
drowned in every voluptuous pleasure. — 
Then it was that they ceased to trust bo 
much to their bravery far their conquests ; 
they began to employ policy and intrigue 
to divide their enemies. With the poorer 
states, they found gold a very useful wea- 
pon, and, with the richer, they employed 
weapons of iron. 

The terror of the Roman name, the actual 
force that they could exert against a power- 
ful enemy, and the facility with which a 
weak one could be silenced, (till a proper 
opportunity arrived from his destruction,) 



were all calculated, and force and fraud 
were both called into action. 

Whatever truth or honour the Roman* 
bad amongst themselves, they at least had 
none towards other nations. They, in the 
most wanton manner, interfered in every 
quarrel between strangers ; and, whenever 
it suited their conveniency to make war, 
they begun without almost being at the 
pains to search for a pretext. They set 
themselves up above all opinion, while, at 
the same time, they required all nations to 
submit to theirs* 

la a city where all great offices were 
elective, the evil effects of the introduction 
of riches were soon displayed. The first 
great changes were, that the people became 
corrupted, dependant, and degraded ; for* 
tunes became unequally divided ; the pro- 
vinces groaned under the heavy contribu- 
tions of generals and pro-consuls ; and, at 
last, the country splitting into factions, the 
government was overturned. 

The splendour of Rome augmented, as 
a fiery meteor shines most bright before it 
falls ; bat the means by which it obtained 
the ascendency over other nations, had long 
been at an end* 

The same laws that were found excellent, 
when the state was small and poor, did not 
answer now that it bad become great and 
splendid. The. freedom of the city, and 
the title and privileges of a Roman 
citizen jiad been \cry widely extended; 
they were, therefore, become an illusion, 
and a very dangerous one for the public 
weal ; they served as a, foundation for cabal 
and intrigue of every description. 

Towards the latter days/ after aU those 
internal causes of decline, w'tich are com- 
mon to other nations had rendered Rome 
feeble, several external ones began to act. 
The provinces became exhausted, and those 
who ruled them gradually retained more 
and more of the money. Thus, while the 
oppression of the provinces was augmenting, 
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the resources of the. state were daily on 
. the decline. 

, The first -effect of conquests had been to 
•free the people at home from taxes ; and 
when in a state of poverty and simplicity, 
the ei&et was advantageous, and tended to 
preserve that spirit by which the Roman 
empire aggrandized itself. After wealth 
flowed in from. the destruction of Carthage, 
donations and shews were in use. The 
Roman populace, idle and degraded, cla- 
moured for corn and public .games. It is 
almost as difficult to conceive the degree to 
which the- character of the people was de- 
graded, as it is to give credit to the wealth 
an<} luxury of the great, in the latter days 
of the empire. 

^Agriculture was neglected ; and the mas- 
ters of the world, who had obtained every 
thing 'for which they contended, while they 
preserved their purity of manners, now 
became .unable either to govern others, to 
protect themselves, or even to provide 
food. Sicily and Africa supplied the Ro- 
man people with bread, long before the 
empire had become feeble, and even at the 
yery time when it is reckoned to have been 
in its greatest splendour in the Augustan 
age. The cause of its decline was fixed 
beyond the power of human nature to coun- 
teract ; tt began by unnerving the human 
character, and therefore its progress was 
accelerated and became irresistible. 

[T0 he continued. ] 



THE LITERARY FUND. 

Continued from page 179. 



We return to this subject incessantly, be- 
cause we consider it as a business where 
every thing depends upon a long pull and a 
strong pull 5 and that if once done, it is 
done for ever. We consider, likewise, 

3e.X. Voi,, t. Go 



that though in regard to those sort of moral 
essences, the combinations and productions 
of the human mind, . such as the literary 
fund, there is not any natural or necessary 
rate of arising to maturity, as a plant eran 
animal, the productions of nature ; yet, 
if the progress of advancement is not suffici- 
ently quick to occasion some sort of enthu- 
siasm, the success never will be great. 

Had the efforts made to procure relief 
for the emigrants when they Grst came over, 
been equally great in point of ex pence and 
exertion as they were,but made less rapidly 
and continued longer, they would not have 
had so much effect. 

The impulse of mind upon mind, resem- 
bles, in many cases, that of matter upon 
matter in the communication of motion. A 
heavy body with a slow motion, whatever 
its momentum may be, will not by simple 
contact create a rapid motion, neither will 
a slow friction generate electricity. 

It is' not altogether the quantity ef a 
power that regulates the effect the connec- 
tion between the time of action, and the 
quantity acting, is always a matter of im- 
portance in estimating the effect that is to 
be produced. 

A sort' of electrical enthusiasm requires 
to be excited in order to obtain charitable 
relief. We remember attending a sermon 
preached by the reverend and. eloquent 
Dr. Harrison, at'Birmingham, , about thirty 
years ago. Towards the end of the sermon 
(in/favor of poor debtors confined inprison) 
in the most moving part, but without inter- 
rupting the discourse the money was col- 
lected, and there was scarsely a dry eye or 
an empty hand in the church. The contri- 
bution amounted to three times what was 
expected, and most of the auditors on com- 
paring notes (as is done in provincial towns 
amongst people who know each other) 
found, that. each had given much more than 
he intended. 
The annual dinner and. the excellent odes 
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lead to excite enthusiasm of this sort, but 
it is only amongst those who do not require 
a itlmulous, the subscribers alone; are those 
with a few exceptions,' who are present but 
If the public could have heard the following 
ode recited, It might have bad an effect 
something similar to Dr. Harrison's sermon. 



yertet for the Jnnwerta'j of the Literary fund 
Society t May 3, 1808, written £vCharles 
Symxons, D. D. and recited by Matthew 
Browne, Esq. 

Wbin Xerxes fled from Sparta's lifted 

spear; 
And, hid in Susa, deem'd the foe too near: 
Removed by conquest far from war's alarms, 
Greece, beauteous queen of science, arts, 

and arms, 
With Conscious pride, her matchless sons 

beheld 
Contend for glory on Olympta's field. 
There the light racer, with aerial soul, 
This moment starts — this moment gains the 

goal. 
There the strong wrestler vaunts his limbs, 

and there 
Herculean muscles launch the disk in air. 
The noblestrifeapplauding crowds surveyed, 
And hail'dthe perfect work which Nature 

made. 
Bat when, advancing for his lot of fame, 
'With musing mien the sage Historian came 1 
Display' d the golden records of his page, 
Where chiefs and patriots live from age to 

age: 
When, seated high amid the gazing throng, 
The Bard harmonious roll'd his flood of 

song, 
Full of the God, whom all his strains con- 

fess'd : — 
Unwonted rapture swelVd in ev'ry breast : 
Each eye ^3 fasten'd on the wemd'rous 

And ' ,ia'» victors were unheeded then. 



The crown was to the brow of Wit assigu'd % 
And all alio w'd the triumph of the Mind. 

Where'er Society's ripe form has spread, 
The sweetest flowers have circled Learn- 
ing's head. 

Ail that in life consoles, snblimes, or charms s 

The adornings of fair Peace, the pride of 
arms — 

Spring from the studious power; by that 
untaught, 

Man's force were brutal, and his labours 
nought* 

The flame may glow without a 'master's 
hand : 

But soon it dies, or wjldly wastes the land. 

Foster'dand train'd, it lastingly supplies 

Health to the heart, and incense to the skies. 

la heaven, their birth-place, as the Muse* 
sing, 
Their harmonies delight the Eternal King. 
But oft to man, in mercy, from his throne 
He sends the bright intelligences down. 
Bids them reside on earth, celestial guests, 
And live and kindle in some finer breasts. 
There with creative influence to inspire 
The radiant vision, and the thought of fire : 
And thence, in light and power, to emanate 5 
To gladden nations, and to make them 

great. 
But thoughtless nations ill these gifts repay 
With airy praises, and a shadowy <bay : 
To Earth's low sons the feast of life assign | 
And leave the Muse-illumined race to pine. 
To those, like Jacob, corn and wine are 

giv'n : — 
To these, like Esau,— but the dews of Hea- 
ven ! 
Ungrateful Britain ! that thy lustre glows, 
The centre gem on Europe's regal brows, 
Is not because thy reaching arms are spread 
From the sun's orient to his western bed : 
Is not because the waves obey thy power ; 
And Commerce floats thee with a golden 
shower :— 
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No ! — 'tis because^ when first, by Heaven's 

decree, 
Thy white cliffs glimmer'd o'er the subject 

sea, 
The assembled Muses claim'd thee for their 

own 1 
v And sovereign Genius made thy land his 

throne. 
There, to partake the power that each sup- 
plied, 
Freedom he wooed, and won her for his 

bride. 
Then, with bright energy, andfe) e sublime, 
Heshbt his burning spirit through thy clime. 
From miad to mind the etherial essence 

flow'd : 
Here spread in judgment; there in fancy 

glow'd ; 
And, as through all the faculties it ran, 
It open'd and matured diviner man* 
Some with dissecting intellect, it taught 
To trace the fine anatomy of thought : 
Some to explore the force, opposed to 

force, r 
That holds the circling planets in their 

coarse : 
Some to pursue the comet's devious flight: 
Some to untie the coloured threads of light 
And some to pierce to life's conceal'd re- 
treat, 
Deep in the mystic cells of air and beat, 
One/pen it tipp'd with magic to controll 
At will each passion of the conquer'd soul : 
Nature in all her various tints to draw ; 
And image worlds which only fancy saw. 
One mind it lifted on a wing of fire, 
s Where never mortals durst before aspire, 
To view the secrets of the dread abyss ; 
And range the sapphire fields of deathless 

bliss. 
Pleased with the Sons of Soul, from Fame's 

high shrine. 
Their Sovereign gave them crowns, that 

richly shine: 
Crowns, which their filial love, with homage 

meet 
lieap'd in resplendant order at thy feet x 



A glorious trophy there, through endless 

days 
To tower, and gild thee withreflected rays. 
Their Monarch smiled, and gave them what 

he could . 
Wealth was not his ; — be made them great 

and good : 
And, Britain ! then, thy generous soul to 

prove, 
He fondly left them to thy guardian love. 
Now speak their fortunes from thy grateful 



Of teeming earth was their's some wide 

command ? 
Was their's the sumptuous board ?— the 

einbroider'd vest 1 
With nobles seated, and by kings caress' d r 
No! — in yon fane their cold requital trace. 
Where weeping marbles their pale ashes 

grace. 
Present the worth was starved ;— adore4 

when gone :— 
It ask'd for bread, and has received a-* 

stone. 

Ungrateful Britain ! — but thy shame if 

past : 
Thy torpid Justice warms and wakes at 

last. 
Urged by few, who, nobly, understood 
That letters honour'd were their country's 

good; 
The Virtue walks abroad, with Pity near: 
One stirs reflection, and one draws the tear* 
Faithful to Science and her guff 'ring train, 
That pleads the claim, and this imparts th* 

pain: 
Till, by the associate energies subdued, 
Blend in our ranks the Great, the Wise, the 

Good ; 
Till, with the spacious heart and affluent 



The Kingdom's Heir avows our patriot 

band: 
Shows that, undazfcled by the lures of states 
He knows the genuine secret to be gr at 
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Aud tells hit Britain, that with Learning's 

smile 
Cxpand the pride and blessing of her isle. 

Yes ! Britain owns us as our powers 

dilate : 
Though her proud eye o'erlook'd our infant 

state. 
Not often round the sun has wheel'd this 

earth, 
Since a dim embryo point disclosed our 

birth. 
The germ of being, with a parent's breast 
Our Founder nursed, and, brooding, warm'd 

the nest. 
Fed by his care the downy feathers spring : 
And bow to heavea expands the vigorous 

wing. 
Fror.» every plume distill ambrosial dews, 
Grateful to. man as fostering to the Muse. 
On Carmel's summit when the Prophet 

•ate, 
His bosom beating for the birth of Fate, 

A sky of brass in flamy hardness spread, 

Glar'd on his eyes, and smote, his hoary 

head : 
Till a small cloud, arising from the main, 
Cheer'd his sick heart, and spoke his faith 

pot vain. 
With gradual shade the aerial blessing stole 
On tjie fierce day, and vcil'd the burning 

pole, 
Then prone and rushing, the prolific Power 
Whelm'd thirsty Judah with a vital shower. 
Exhausted realms the liquid vigour quaff 'd ; 
And on her hills and vales exulting Nature 

laugh'd. 



LEWIS XV111. AND FRENCH 
PRINCES. 

Continued from page 86. 

As this country is entering iafo what 
appears intended as a permanent connec- 
jnto with that unfortunate family and its 



appendages ; let us put on our considering 
cap, as president Jefferson is now doiog 
relative to his connection with Bona- 
parte. Wc may both be right, we may both 
be wrong, and we both ought to consider of 
it. 

The Rubicon runs before us, let us look 
across — let us also look behind. 

The subjects to be investigated are, 

1. The feelings of the French Princes 
towards England. 

2. There conduct before they left France, 
when in power, affluence and prosperity. 

3. Their conduct at the head of the 
emigrants. 

4. Their conduct since, particularly re- 
specting the declaration of Lewis XVIII. 

5. Lastly, the danger that we must either 
man tain perpetual war with France, or 
at some future day, submit to the humilia- 
tion of abandoning the Bourbons, now be- 
come by their ewp conduct, obnoxious to 
the French nation. 

It is with regret that we have the ap- 
pearance of adding to misfortune,' even 
though it is only to prevent misfortune 
on a greater scale. 

As to the feelings of the Princes towards 
England, they together with the Queen, 
were the persons who instigated the unfor- 
tunate King to the American war. The 
Count Dartois, with a numerous train of 
nobility, went post through Spain to see 
the Rock of Gibi alter burnt or blown np, 
though through the obstancy of old 
Elliott, the Cock op the Rock, the 
fire works did not go off right, but by some 
accident singed the principle performers. 

The revolt against the Stadtholder of 
Holland, was excited by the same cabal. 
The Ambassadors of Tippoo Saib were 
received by the same cabal, and Bonaparte 
at this very moment has only the honour of 
working on plans, which they had the 
will, but uot the vigour to execute. 
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So much for our obligation to these gen- 
tlemen, but those obligations are undeni- 
able, and we hope that they will not be 

forgotten. 



MR. ODDY, 

Author of European Commerce, fa*ticu- 
larly displacing the 'trade o/'Russia, Prus- 
sia, Denmark, and Sweden, tuitbtbeir 
relative Interests, &c. &c. 



We are very happy to learn that this in- 
telligent and ingenious gentleman, who was 
been established at Copenhagen in the mer- 
cantile line, about a year previous to the 
siege, and was there during it, escaped,- we- 
have learnt, without any personal injury, 
or any other molestation from the Danish 
government, than, as an Englishman, ha 
might hav£ expected. 

The interest excited for the fate of a de- 
serving individual is one thing, another is, 
the excellent account he will some day or 
ano her be able, and we hope, willing to 
give, of the whole transactions of that im- 
portant raiment ; for he is equally capable 
t > observe, and accustomed to observation. 

It may appear strange, to those who do 
not know the nature of man, that a stranger, 
who has no particular motive for his atten- 
tion, often makes more progress in obtaining 
general and useful information, ' than all . 
the English travellers and well-paid agents 
abroad. Mr. Oddy is one of those stran- 
gr»r\-i ; and though it is every day less im- 
portant to consider the insufficiency of ours 
foreign agents, because our foreign connec- 
tions are now confined to a very narrow 
romp ass ; yet it is a pity we have not some 
more perfect knowledge of the state of 
affairs in Sweden, a country at all times very 
interesting, but particularly so at this time. 
Sweden, now the only country that neither 
is subdued, nor likely to be subdued by 
France; and with subjugation, in the pre- 



sent times, the corruption of morals marches 
hand in hand. 

Mr. Oddy's book on the commercial re- 
sources of this country, written two years 
ago, evinced knowledge derived from ex- 
perience of affairs, and travelling, joined to 
an ardent mind, very zealous for the good of 
Britain. We cannot but regret that seek 
men are absent from their country, and not 
employed to look to our commercial in- 
terests abroad. 

In our next number we shall give a des- 
cription of a British consul or commercial 
agent, in a foreign country, contrasted with 
the intelligent activity of similar agents in 
Britain. We have seen and suffered through 
the easy indifference of those subordinate 
representatives of Brtain, who frequently 
are more formal and important than a prime 
minister, and often more careless than the 
general interests of their country warrant, 
and as we have no particular bias to in- 
fluence us, we shall take up the subject only 
as one, in which the general prosperity of 
this country is materially interested. 

(To he continued. J 



FASHIONABLE ROOMS i* ARGYLE 
STREET. 

As much pains has been taken to impress 
the public mind with an idesrthat this as- 
semblage of the fashionable and polite world 
is not conducted in a correct manner ; we 
shall, in our next, shew the contrary to be 
the case, and that, far from being a society 
assembled either forjimproper or contempti- 
ble amusements, the plan is execellent. 

Private assemblages of people at each 
others houses must, . from necessity, be con- 
ducted on a plan that is rather too much 
connected by private feelings. People are 
often invited that are not welcome, to avoid 
offence ; and others go who would much ra- 
ther stay away, for the same reason. At 
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public placet under the complete coot rod 1 
•f managers, as they are termed, though 
it would generally be much better to term 
them miss-managers, (albeit they have 
aoibing feminine about them) the great world 
ft sadly ill treated j it is therefore well 
to hare a medium sort of entertainments, 
that are neither open indiscriminately to 
all, nor subjected to indivUual prefer- 
ences* 

England is a country famous for clubs, 
and they certainly have advantages. This 
institution is, in fact, merely a fashionable 
club; and though it is neither a gaming 
club, a drinking club, or a smoaking club, 
we beg Jobs Bull to hate a little patience, 
till we prove that it is a refined, an amusing, 
and an innocent club*. 

Those who wish to render the higher 
classes obnoxious to their inferiors, and to 
sow discontent in the country, are the per- 
sons who have occupied themselves in, mis- 
tepresenting this establishment. 



JOINT STOCK COMPANIES. 

Continued from page 1 73* 

It was our Intention to have continued 
this subject, more fully to day, than we 
have done. We have two reasons for de- 
lay t the first is, that the society to which 
we aUuded, is shortly about to hold a 
meeting of its proprietors, and before 
that time, its directors, may probably on 
eoMiiderafion, remove one of the injuries we 
complained of. And we are always more 
anxious to excuse, atone for, and repented 
error, than to excite the feelings of regret, 
which would be consequent of the execra- 
tion, with which the public would look on 
an unjust and infamous procedure. Our 
second reason is, that we purpose to enter 
regularly, the nature and extent of every 
company of the kind in London, and we 



shall freely discant on any acts of in- 
justice, committed by any .one of them, 
which we know, or which is sent to us 
well authenticated. And on every occa- 
sion, want of gratitude in any such society, 
will be marked in our minds as the deepest 
of crimes, as the most unwarranted op- 
pression. Every exertion, whether for ao 
individual, or a nation, is entitled to its 
reward, and if ever a nation ceases to he 
grateful, she almost commits an act of 
suicide, for it was this hope which pro- 
duced her greatest statesmen and warriors. 
We have bad heard something like an act 
of this kind, we will make enquiries, 
notice it in our next, if the statement made 
to us is authentic 

[To be continued, 1 



To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 



Mr. Editor, 

I am but just arrived in this 
metropolis from the Continent, where I ' 
have been, in the midst of those commotions 
which have agitated the northern parts of j 
Europe * r the last three years, 1 have been 
twice in the hands of the French, besides 
experiencing the continued inconvenience*, 
the result of the measures of Nap. Bonny. 
to which I had almost become reconciled 
as matters of common course, insomuch 
1 thought only that a hardship, which was 
directly levelled at the person of every 
Englishman; the abuse of his country wai 
tiie standing sauce-dish of every meal, and 
for intermediate refreshments too. 

Landing on the shore of this heaven- infl 
dulged island, ' according to what I hat 
been accustomed to on the. Continent in en 
tering any new country, or state, or evei 
travelling in them, 1 thought of my pas* 
though when I left my native country, J 
knew, as a born Englishman, I carried 
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it always, signed and sealed, in my heart, 
and my Feet. But from the new and per- 
secuting system on the Continent, 1 oonclud- 
ed in my absence, by one consent of my 
countrymen, from what 1 heard abroad, 
some wise and judicious regulation had been 
wade, to prevent spies from coming to Eng- 
land, or rather, securiog them when they 
tfid come, as many foreigners speak the 
English language with the purity of the 
natives, and thus insinuate themselves into 
the country, or facilitate themselves out of 
it, by the acquisition of other languages on 
their return. 

To come to the point, I posted up in joy 
and triumph to town, but whether upon 
wheels, my heels, or my head, 1 really 
cannot tell ; for what with the animated ap- 
pearance of nature, just vegetating, the 
freedom in the countenances of every soul I 
met, and moreover, never being asked for my 
pass, bo elated those spirits, before humi- 
liated and depressed, that I feel, even at 
this moment, light-headed, as you will 
suppose. 

Safe arrived at the coffee-house, I ahvays 
frequent, the paper I discovered then lying 
on the table, was your Anticipation, 
whieh struck me in so forcible a manner, 
from the anticipation indulged on the Conti- 
nent of the destruction of this country, the 
tuin and bankruptcy of the people, that my 
heart palpitated instantly, for the belief the 
paper anticipated in this country, what 
I had daily been in the habits of hearing 
abroad. I hastily asked the waiter " what 
the devil " without reading a line, " thing 
this was." With sangfroid he replied, "it 
w a new newspaper," and does it preach 
the ruin of the country, I asked. " Ruin, 
Sir!!! why no, it is believed to be im- 
partial* and that it tells every body what 
they may expect, ministers too, if they 
don't do for the nation, what all ought to 
do" 



The fellow's answer pleased me so highly, 
1 skimmed over the paper, and so pleased, 
that I sent for alt the numbers; I have 
perused th*»m over, and, Irishman like, just 
finished the first number last ; your preface 
la opening the business, is so laudable, 
manly, and independent, that I have in- 
stantly sat down to give you the state of 
things, at home and abroad, as they strike 
mejin yonr own spirit, but certainly not 
in the .stile ; so that if you will receive 
this, be in silence, as a proof of my ap« 
probation of your line of conduct, do; or 
if not, I anticipate your next number wiM 
express the continuance of my ideas, that 
John Bull, his cow and his calf, may know 
by your Anticipation, the sentiments on the 
Continent, lest he is overtaken with ruin, 
before he anticipated it himself, in the A»* 
ticipatkn of bit enemies. 



To thb EDITOR of ANTICIPATION 



Sin, 

I am well informed by a friend newly'ar* 
rived from America, that all r men of sense 
and moderation condemn the conduct of Mr* 
Jefferson, in respect to his bias in favour 
of France. It has been notorious ever 
since the money was lent to purchase New 
Orleans, that the President was under 
French influence ; but that will not, in the 
end, be any loss to England ; for the idea 
of the executive being acting under influ- 
ence of a foreign power, is a cause of a dou- 
ble jealousy and displeasure at every step 
taken by them. It is a cause of serious un- 
easiness and anger ; and if any event arises, 
the president's person will not be over secure. 

America is but a rough half- turned, and 
half-inhabited country ; but the people are 
brave, and of an independent spirit, and 
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will neither be brow-beat, bullied, nor im- 
posed upon. 

On the whole, 1 am convinced we shall 
have no war with that country. 

A Manufacturer. 
London, May 10, 1808. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



Sinbvd the sailor disappointed the na- 
tives of Co vent Garden last Saturday. He 
had been so busy, trying to prevent the 
British nation from being flopged, as he 
called it, that he had no time to proceed 
with his Own vindication. 

This was quite in character. He was 
minding other peoples business, more than 
bis own. We hope the natives will not be 
left gaping, like so many oysters for the 
tide next week. Sinbad should recollect 
the anger excited by the bottle conjurer, 
when he dissappointed the people. 

The observations on Lord EllenborouglTs 
relief to debtors, owing less than twenty 
pounds, met with our approbation; but 
though it seems to us a very inadequate re- 
lief that is'proposed, we observe with plea- 
sure, it is announced as a trial of his princi- 
ple, which, if found good, will be extended. 
No ! we set a great value on, and though 
we admire that sort of generous enthusiasm, 
that would rush to give relief to the un- 
fortunate, yet in matters of national re- 
gulation, .it is necessary to proceed cau- 
tiously, Besides, we are glad to see some- 
thing done, and consider it as a beginning 
af a system, that wiil overturn the present 
absurd and inhuman practice of unlimited 
imprisonment for debt, which is a disgrace, 
both to the understanding and the heart of 
those who first contrived so absurd a me- 
thod of procuring payment, as well as to 



those individuals who have recourse to the) 
practice. It is because our correspondent 
expresses himself two violently, and ap- 
pears to be rather Irascible, that we decline 
inserting his article. Let him recollect the 
story of Don Quixote, when he interfered 
between Andrew and his master. 

We have read attentively the vindication 
of Alexander Davison, Esq. about the 
coals, and .we think the' Gentleman's in- 
terest will not suffer from the delay of ano - 
t her week. 

The proposal for Oil Skin Cloaks for 
soldiers on dnty, could not find a plate. 



We thank a theatrical critic for the offer 
of his strictures, but it is a subject we are 
not a judge; besides, if we try] to please 
every one, we may finish by displeasing alP 
We confess the stage is important, and la- 
ment that depraved taste, that prefers Mother 
Goose, Utile Red Riding Hood, and Alh-Baka, 
to pieces of real wit and humour, such as 
used to please our forefathers ; but we ap 
prove of the system of a division of Iaboui » 
and do not wish to embrace too much. 

The letter relative to Army Chaplains, 
came too late for ^insertion, but it well de- 
serves a place, and shall have it. Religious 
principles are not at this time to be sacrificed 
to a trifling economy. Let us think on the 
near connection between the throne and the 
altar. A connection never supposed to be 
so strict, or intimate as it is, till the French 
Revolution broke out. . Even Bonaparte is 
attentive to the protection of his religion in 
his own country. 
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TO THE READER. 

Continued from page 183. 

ANOTHER circumstance of importance, 
at the? present time, is the situation of com- 
merce, from which this country has been 
supposed to derive principally its wealth 
and importance. We have not yet had turic 
to know how far the new situation of things 
will affect our prosperity ; or whether the 
effect may not be more sudden and severe on 
seme of the nations on the Continent, but of 
two things we may be well satisfied— first, 
that the more we increase the inconvenience 
to .continental nations, the more likely will 
No. XI. Voir, f. Hb 



they be to break the coalition, and resist 
that arbitrary power by which they are at 
present governed, and that, therefore, by 
annoying them we decrease the chance of 
durability, in the present inauspicious order 
of things. 

In the second place, if we seek for new 
channels of commerce, and new fields for in* 
dustry at home, we increase our resisting 
power — we diminish the inconvenience of 
the present orcler to ourselves, and thereby 
augment onr chance of coming off with 
safety from the content, for it is for safety 
and existence that we fight, it is not for 
possessions, for glory, or for victory. 

To improve our own condition and annoy 
the enemy, are then two things, after which, 
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ire ought strenuously to endeavour, and all J 
hands and hearts should unite for the pur- 
pose, without any other consideration than 
the good of the country. 

One of the evils attending the happy con- 
stitution of England is, that being compli- 
cated in its operations, the time and atten- 
tion of those in power, and of members of 
parliament, are so taken up, as not to for- 
ward many improvements, of which this 
country is susceptible, which were at all 
times desirable, but are now become neces* 
sary. 

To point out the modes of meliorating the 
situation of the people, and of augmenting 
the resources of the country, will be one of 
the principal objects of Anticipation ; 
and at the same time, by taking a free aud 
unbiassed view of public; matters, those who 
choose to avail themselves of it, will have 
more time to tura their attention to the im- 
provement and augmentation of our re- 
sources, and in general, to the bettering of 
our situation as an insolatedand independent 
people. 

It has been so much the custom in this 
country to represent the nation as on the 
brink of ruin, that the adder has become 
.deaf; but without insinuating that the coun- 
try is in that situation, it is very certain, 
that if we do not find out other means of 
supporting our power and importance than 
we hitherto have done, that it soon will be 
so ? we have, therefore; no time to lose in 
debates about what has been done, and 
about who was right or who was wrong ; 
we must take things as they are, and make 
the best of them, if we mean to be employed 
with efficient utility for our own preserva- 
tion. 

It is meant here expressly ' to state, that 
those improvements' In the interior, and 
those exertions to promote commerce abroad, 
which at former times would have been 
laudable and beneficial, have now 
* become necessaey and indispensable, 

l 



and therefore do not admit of delay, but 
requires al| the promptitude that is consist- 
ent with success. 

Any common observer must know that, 
of late years', the greatest part of the time 
of the representatives of the nation has 
been occupied, when in parliament, with 
objects that have but little connection with 
the great business of the nation. It can 
scarcely have escaped notice, also, that 
many of the subjects, most attended to, 
have come as if by accident before the house, 
or, if not accidentally, at least without 
any particular design, so that at the end 
of the sessions more than one half of the 
sittings have been occupied with objects, 
that, before it began, were not at all in 
contemplation. 

At the present moment, there are some 
things of very great importance that require 
attention, they are far more important than 
discussions about Mr. Gifford of Dublin, 
or Sir Ho me* Pop ham, or even the affair 
of Denmark, which is past and gone ; or 
those series of discussions that will take 
place, on matters not yet thought of, and 
that will be forgotten in less than a week 
after they have been discussed. 

Of the objects hitherto obtaining atten- 
tion, the one that is most intimately con- 
nected with the interests of the nation, is the 
orders of council, but the business has 
hitherto been managed in a way that is not 
much calculated to promote advantage, as 
few of those who have spoke on the subject 
seem to understand it; and, unfortunately, 
the orders are so drawn up and worded, that 
things are very difficult to be understood % 
whereas, it would be of vast importance to 
have them made as intelligible aud simple 
as possible. 

One leading feature of the present day is, 
that the same persons who were enthusiastic 
admirers of the revolution, which over- 
turned the mild monarchy of Lewis XVI. 
in order to establish a mixed government. 
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rejoiced still more when that was over- 
tured, kingly power abolished, and a tort 
-of a republic put iu ib place ; but what is 
more surprising still, is, that the same men 
are partial to most of the acts of Bonaparte, 
who has crushed liberty and threw both the 
bantling and its cradle into the den of des- 
potism. 

They admire, enthusiastically, those great 
talents that must indeed astonish all ; but 
but they do not condemn (or if they do, it is 
with great tenderness aud apparent reluct- 
ance) or throw blame on any of the actions 
of the Emperor Napoleon 1 , that are certain- 
ly at total variance with the principles they 
once admired. 

It is, also, not a little remarkable, that 
the same men are very severe on any act of 
the English government that seems in any 
way censurable, for which conduct it is very 
difficult to account, except it be attributed 
to an attachment to whatever is new and 
French^ and an antipathy to whatever is tld 
English. * 

Certain it is that love of liberty, regard 
.for an honourable, a generous,* or humane 
conduct, can attach no one to Bonaparte; 
yet, men who boast much of their devotion 
to the cause of liberty, speak in terms of 
infinite complacency and respect of the man 
who tramples it under his feet. This is not 
the least of the wonders of this age, and it' 
-can only be credited, because we are so po- 
sitive that it is so, that we cannot doubt or 
deny its reality. 

The aggressions of France on neutral ter- 
ritory are now so common, they have been 
so long practised, and so often repeated, 
that they have ceased to attract attention. 
They are considered as mere matters of 
course, and it would appear as if the maxim 
had been adopted ; that custom constitutes 
rigfit. 

Those who are not very old may remem- 
ber, how the seizure of the insignificant 
territory of Jhignon^ by the French, in the 



beginning of the revolution, was condemned 
by the majority, and defended by a few $ 
but now the seizure of a kingdom is con- 
sidered as a matter not deserving any sort of 
investigation. Those who are injured, 
scarcely complain, and those who commit 
the injury, do not deign to offer an ex- 
ease. 

Taking in view all circumstances, both 
physical and moral, there is a total change 
Ou the Continent of Europe, and that change 
is very unfavourable to this country ; and 
sooner or later, must either produce a 
change here, or be itself again changed ; for 
we never can be so blind as to indulge in the 
expectation, of things going on as they for- 
merly did, in this single spot, when allover 
the fest of Europe they have undergone an 
alteration ! " 

We have then to choose, whether we are 
to sit blindfolded and wait for events, tak- 
ing all the evil consequences that result 
from what comes upon us when we are un- 
prepared ; or by anticipat/ING the case, 
provide for that new state of things, which 
will most probably arise from the present 
new and uncommon situation of affairs. 

With respect to such subjects as are to be 
brought before parliament for discussion, we 
bh ill endeavour alwa\ s, as mnch as possible, 
to get possession of the rights of the case, 
so, as by a fair statement, we may abridge 
the labour of those who will have to take 
the matter into consideration. 

A great number of questions, that come 
before the House are so involved in details, 
that they are unintelligible to persons wljo 
do not take long time to examine them, and 
it is impossible for them to form-any decided 
opinion ; so that an honest man votes with 
those he thinks most likely to be right, 
or he takes a plain and once general view of 
the question, and votes- accordingly ;* but 
though this is in many cases little better 
than voting by chance, there is yet another 
and a greater evil, which is, that gentlemea 
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« bo have not made themselves maateri of a f 
•object, are liable, without aay faalt of their 
own, to be biased by what they hear others 
say, who, perhaps, are interested. It is 
to be hoped that Anticipation will be 
of utility io preventing that ; for we shall 
endeavour to treat every question after the 
best information has been obtained, in such 
a way as will be easily and generally under- 
stood. We shall be particularly careful not 
so suppress any circumstance of a case that 
nay be of importance in forming an opi- 
nion. 

The subjects to be anticipated will be 
such as really are to come before parliament* 
such as ought to be brought before parlia- 
ment, and such questions as arise out of the 
present rapid current of events, and are 
connected with general prosperity. 

We do not pretend to have mo bias in 
political opinion, such pretensions, are dis- 
honest and absurd, as well as an affront to 
the public. Neither do we think if a per- 
son could write or act without' a bias, there 
would be any great praise in that. We do 
not understand honour founded either on ig- 
norance or indifference, though dignified by 
the name of impartiality. 

The honor or blame lies in the motive 
for the partiality, not in the partiality it- 
self, because it is impossible for any man to 
be without forming an opinion on a subject 
in which he is interested $ but to use a home 
argument, if, to be of no party is the mark 
of an honest man, there are but few of that 
description in England, for every person 
takes one side or the other; and when they 
become so indifferent as not to do that, we 
shall no lenger either be able to preserve 
liberty or deserve to enjoy if. 

Maintaining, then, that impartiality is 
impossible, and that it is not in the thing, 
but the motive, consists the good or bad, 
we avow our determination to lean to the 
government of the country, and support it, 



bat not in that blind manner that is both 
guilty and dangerous. 

We shall neither approve nor blame a 
measure, becaues it originates on one or 
other side of the House, but take it on its 
own merits; considering, however, in all 
cases, that men in office are compelled to 
act, and being men, not angels, must some- 
times act wrong ; and that to be able to 
rush from under a cover, and load them with 
abuse, is not very difficult for men who 
have any augmentative abilities, aided with 
eloquence, wit, and fophistry, and a high 
pretension to honor and morality. 

Having already said What we mean to 
do, we shall now say row we mean to do it. 
The ordinary, or usual mode in political af- 
fairs is to begin by arguments, arriving by 
degrees at a conclusion; but that method 
has a considerable disadvantage, at least it 
appears so to us, in so far as it leaves the 
reader at a loss, to know what is the ulti- 
mate intention and the end proposed, so that 
the whole has the appearance of what is 
termed, iu common and familiar language, 

a PREAMBLE. 

No man ever followed a better plan than 
Euclid in his mathematical works — whe- 
ther problems or theorems, he began by 
j. saying what he could do, or what be wished 
to try if he could do. 

When Euclid wished to shew that the 
three angles of every triangle are equal to 
two right angles, he began by saying, that 
there were so, and then went into his 
proofs. 

We shall endeavour, to the best of our 
power, to follow the method of Euclid; 
for though we knew well, that the conclu. 
sions we draw from the nature of things, 
cannot be so positive and certain, yet that 
is not any reason for not following the me- 
thod which is quite unexceptionable* 

Those readers who know the difference 
between the absolute and positive conclu- 
sions (of which mathematical questions alone 
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admit) will not expect that on other sub- 
jects the demonstration can be equally un- 
deniable; but admitting and allowing the 
difference that arises from the nature of the 
investigation, we hope they will approve 
of the method, and as our conclusion can- 
not be so absolute, so our positions shall be 
laid down with diffidence. 

We claim their indulgence, and trusting 
to their good-nature, shall, as far as in our 
power, try to prove what we are inclined 
to think ; and we hope they will at least 
give us credit for never attempting to make 
a parade of reasoning in favour of what we 
do not believe to be right. 

Sophistry we despise — good sense we ad- 
jn/tre — and if ever we adopt the former or 
abandon the latter in any argument, it will 
be from ignorance, not from intention 5 for 
our idea is, that this country is really in a 
very serious situation, and that its true in- 
terests ought to besought after with serious- 
ness and good intention, and not sported 
with as matters of little importance. 

Ever since the gothic darkness that suc- 
ceeded the fall of the Roman empire, men 
have exercised their talents in argument; 
and from the time that Abelard founded the 
Paraclet, and reasoned to bis scholars in 
the desert, to the present moment, there 
have been professed orators and professed 
metaphysicians, whose great pride has been 
to maintain what they did not believe, and 
by beating down their antagonists, display 
their superior abilities. 

We take a more humble, and we hope a 
more useful, and we are sure a more honest 
rule — that is, to speak what we tbmk, and 
explain our meaning as well as we can, and 
let those who do us the favour to attend to 
what we say, judge. 

Farther>xplanatinn we suppose unneces- 
sary, let our work speak for itself. 



LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHAPES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 

In the beginning of the Year 1808. 

LETTER XIII. 

From BEAU NASH, in the Shadss 
—to the Right Hon. Lord Vis- 
count FOLKESTONE, in tjue Sun- 
shine. 

My Lord, 
Though there is but one way of coming; 
into the world, yet there are many ways by 
which, when a man is in it, he may force 
himself into notice. There are several way* 
of expressing this : He may become grefT, 
notable, or notorious ; or he may become re- 
markable, merely because he chooses to do 
what does not well befit bis station in life. 
If, for example, your Lordship had cho- 
sen to carry a bod amongst the Irish la- 
bourers, at the building of the new bouses in 
Piccadilly, you would on that account have 
become a remarkable man ; not that there is * 
any thing very great in carrying a hod, more 
than in being a viscount ; but that to jee 
the same man, who is a viscount, carry a 
hod, is a very remarkable circumstance. 

Few men in England have been more re- 
markable than 1 was during my lifetime; 
and I began that career of public notoriety 
by riding through Bath naked, on the baekofaam* 
It may seem a little strange that a man who. 
began his career by outraging decorum ia 
so extravagant a manner, should be chosen 
as master of the ceremonies, which, in po- 
lite circles, is nearly equivalent to the office 
of church-warden in a parish ; but the fact • 
is, that this exploit made my fortune. My 
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patrons judged fro** that* (aid they judged 
lightly,) that I was beyond the reach of 
shame, aad therefore the fittest man possi- 
ble for regulating the ceremonies at Bath. 

Now, my Lord, I observe ia yon the 
tame eccentric tarn of mind that vai ob- 
servable ia me, at the time when I rode 
■foa the cow in that remarkable manner. 

Your Lordship bad for some time been 
a member of the Hoase of Commons unno- 
ticed and unknown, till it came into your 
mind to second a motion made by Mr. Paull. 
Von backed him' as I backed the cow, and 
with as few arguments as I had clothes * 
year only motive, as yon explained it, be- 
ing ** because it appeared that nobody else 
would do U!l" 

Now, whether this was the effect of rea- 
•oa» or of interest, it was just the way to • 
become remarkable, for so he will always be 
who- does what »a**/jr #/« will do; asf or 
example, if riding naked on the back of a 
caw had been as common as It is for fine 
ladies to walkabout nearly naked, or to ride 
on donkies, 1 should never have got into 
■eticeby that simple exhibition as I did; 
bat, like you, I did what nobody else toeuld, 
and so rose to fame and reputation. 

1 observe since then that yon are become 
m member of the fashionable world; for in 
the- Morning Chronicle, or some other re- 
spectable paper, which professes to shew 
**■ the very body of the time, its form and 
pressure," I read that, Lord Folkestone is just re- 
tunmd to t*um 9 from • visit to Mr, Cobbett ! ! Thus, 
jay Lord, you are become a fashionable 
man ; the newspapers have an eye nponyour 
amotions, and an English viscount is now in- 
1ut«ed into-the train of Peter Cobbett and Co. 
Well done my Lord ! Beau Nash, naked 
ow a cow, was *not more out' of bis 
ysace, and therefore you are as likely to 
become remarkable; and when a man bos 
*» talents, eccentricity, impudence, effron- 
tery, or any thing else, provided it is be- 
yond the common pitch, will dotbe business. 



How it should happen that by mere ac- 
cident you took up to the cau»e of Mr. 
Paull ; and that by a singular chance, that 
should be exactly the cause you wished to 
espouse, 1 leave to your Lordship to ex- 
plain, bnt so is the case, according to your 
own account, and 1 do not know how any . 
one can venture to doubt your veracity, as 
you are now become so great a man, as the 
iutimate of Mr. Peter Cobbett, and the 
prosecutor of Lord WelleJey, though all 
that is only a matter of mere accident. 

When you have lived a little longer, my 
Lord, you will learn how to give a little 
more the air of probability to that which 
you would wish to pass for truth ; though, 
perhaps, you may wish to become remark- 
able for the improbability of your asser- 
tions, or the absurdity of your opinions, 
which, by tie bye, are no bad ways of be- 
coming famous ; and as to be so is your am- 
bition, I advise you to go on : for 1 cao f 
assure you, there is a chance that if you do, 
you will, in a short time, become a maa of 
great notoriety. 

Wishing you may live as insignificant a 
life, and die as guiltless as 1 did, 1 remain, 
my Lord, with the most profound respect, 
and with great regard, 

Your Lordship's most obedient, 

Most humble, 

And most devoted Servant, 

Beau Nasjt. 

Shades, February 4, 1808. 

LETTER XIV. 

From GENERAL WASHINGTON iw 
the Shades— to BONAPARTE ik 
in the Sun-Shine. 

Sir, 

After having closed my mortal career, 

with the approbation of my fellow citizens, 

during which, my great aim had been to 

give^ liberty and happiness 'to my native 
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country. I am still anxious to preserve 
what I was at snch great pains to establish. 
It is with infinite pain that I see my coun- 
trymen interfering in the politics of Europe, 
and a dupe to intrigues. — 1 am sorry to see, 
t*at French gold, in the form of bribes, has 
made its way into America ; for though I 
am not ignorant that one of the great disad- 
vantages of an economical government is, 
that its members lye open to be bribed by 
richer nations ; yet, I thdught the Ameri- 
cans had two things in their favour. Those 
were their distance, and the small import- 
ance of American politics, to any of the 
powers in Europe. 

1 did not then know, that a man like you, 
would ever be able to place himself at the 
head of a nation; a man, who does not ap- 
pear to set any bounds to his ambition, and 
whose sole pleasure seems to consist in liar- 
rassing mankind, in ruling over others, and 
in banishing peace from the surface of the 
globe. 

. Neither did it occur to me, that it might 
become an object to France, to deprive 
Britain of the commerce of America. 

I farther did expect, that if such circum- 
stances should occur, as would make other 
nations wish to bribe the representatives of 
the citizens of the United States, they would 
not have less virtue than the Dutch rulers, 
who resisted equally the bribes and the 
threats of Spain, when she had the trea- 
sures of the west at her disposal ; and 
was by much the most powerful nation 
in Europe. 

How much I have been mistaken. The 
last few months have fully discovered to 
me, and to all the world. 

Not having then any longer to countupon 
your moderation, or on their distance from 
Europe, or the incorruptibility of my coun- 
trymen, may 1 not expect something from 
giving your ambition a better and a more 
worthy direction ? 
1 do conceive that every man who is am- 



bitious, wishes his efforts to produce i 
thing permanent, and if so, yen are de- 
stroying the object yen have in view. It 
may appear to yon, perhaps,, that all the 
aggrandizements of France, and the allies, 
or rather vassals* with which you Have sur- 
rounded he 4 tefld to fcrre permanence ana* 
stability to your empire ; but, without dis- 
puting your abilities or penetration, 1 must 
beg flatly to differ from yon. No situa- 
tion of things that is constrained, coercive, 
or unnatural can be of long duration, 
For the truth of this* 1 appeal to history, 
from the earliest ages to the present time* 
not wishing to put my judgment in compe- 
tition with yours, but referring to docu- 
ments, the authority of which is indisput- 
able, as being contained in the history of 
all nations, both ancient and modern. 

If then your ambition is to give perma- 
nence to your empire, be moderate in your 
views, and do not force mankind to aban- 
don their ancient comforts, usages, habits, 
and customs, for assuredly they will seize 
the. first opportunity to reverse an order of 
thijigs, which deprives life «f its comforts 
and humbles the pride of all those who are 
compelled to a reluctant submission to year 
will. 

The British empire is the only obstacle 
in your way to universal sway : but it is an 
obstacle you will not easily re*inove $ yon 
have tried it in war without success* Itt 
ruin, by means of its increasing debt, is 
now not to be expected ; for, by the per- 
severance, the integrity, and wisdom of 
the administration, the dangerous crisis is 
gone past, It is now over, and your great 
hope seems founded on the ruin of its com- 
merce. Hence arose your anti-commercial 
system, and your intrigues with America; but 
know most obsinate and sanguine man, that 
this of all others is the least likely to suc- 
ceed ; Britain has resources of the extent 
and duration of which you can have no idea, 
bred as you have been amongst war and bat-, 
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tic*. The French new had snch resources, 
and never could comprehend than eves 
peaceable timet, amen leu can they do to 
now that they are involved in bankruptcy, 
aad all the eviU that want of faith, of ho- 
nour, and moderation bring on. 

Not only will Britain be able to with- 
•tand yonr effort*, hot they will recoil on 
yourself with great rapidity and violence. 
Britain cannot be deprived of commerce to 
each a degree, bnt that with cultivating in- 
ternal resources, and new channels of trade, 
the may continue to prosper; but what 
will become of Ruwia, your new and great 
ally, without commerce? 

It requires no great knowledge to be con- 
vinced that Russia cannot exist without sel- 
ling the produce of her extensive provinces, 
and in the present way of waging war, it 
can neither sell its own produce, nor pur- 
chase those articles of laxury to which it 
has been so long accustomed. 

In one word, yonr system wiH recoil 
upon yourself, and your ambition will not 
be gratified in a permanent manner, for 
where there is no moderation there is no 
permanence | be assured of this, and though 
1 can have no hope of changing your dispo- 
sition, 1 may, perhaps, have some reason 
to expect that you will take the trouble, or 
(in the language that suits your greatness,) 
condescend to reflect on the nature of my 
council, and see whether it is not founded 
both on experience and common sense ; and 
that, therefore, though your vanity might 
lead you to reject, prudence may lead to a 
contrary conclusion, and induce you to 
grant mankind that repose of which it has 
. so long been deprived, but to which it will 
sooner or later return, after the ruin of all 
those prospects, founded on a state of per- 
petual warfare and coersion. 



0. Washington. 



Shades, MayT y 1808. 



BONAPARTE'S INTENTIONS WITH 
REGARD TO ENGLAND. 



At nothing is so directly, the object of 
this work, as to awaken the country to a 
sense of its danger. We, at the request of 
several persons of respectability, re-insert 
the following which was before in two num- 
bers, (T and 8,) we now give it mil in one y 
repeating what we already said, that we are 
as certain of the authenticity of the infor- 
mation, as we can be under the present cir- 
cumstances. 



BONAPARTE 8 PLAN FOR CONQUERED 
ENGLAND. 

1 . To carry off all the men of importance, 
or of abilities, in the country, and to make 
them settle in an obscure way, in various 
places on the Continent under a vigilant 
guard, and if any one is ever found return- 
ing to England, military execution instantly, 
on their being identified. That is, to be 
identified and shot. 

2. The estates to be distributed among 
the French officers, to whom rewards are 
due, according to their rank, merit, and 
services. 

3. No Englishman to be left in posses- 
sion of more than fifty acres of land, all 
estates above that to be forfeited, and given 
to the French. 

4. One-third part of. the estates seized 
to be sold to foreigners, and the produce 
paid into the treasury. 

5. A list to be made out of all persons 
of rank, distinction, or property ; the males 
to be carried out of the kingdom ; the ladies 
to be married to Frenchmen, or to be com- 
pelled to emigrate. 

6. All the volunteers to be sent abroad, 
those of a proper age to be distributed in 
the armies, like the conscripts, such as are 
not to labour in their own trade. 
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7 All the great manufacturers of cotton , 
«ndof whatever rivals France, together with 
the work people, to be removed. Sach.as 
cannot be removed, to be destroyed* 

8. The Bank of England, and alt public 
establishment* to be seized, on account of 
the Emperor. 

9. Secretion of property, in all cases, 
to be punished with death, 

10. The French language to be taught 
in schools, and the English language abo- 
lished. 

11. No universities to be allowed in Eng- 
land, but the present fevenues to go to uni- 
versities and colleges on the Continent, such 
as the Emperor may appoint, and there the 
youth of England must be educated. 

1?. The name of the island to be changed 
from that of Britain, to that of the Appan-* 
age. (The Appendage) 

13. Not more than one-fourth of places, 
civil or military, eVer to be occupied by 
persons born in that island. 

14. The conscripts of the Island always 
to serve in the armies on the Continent, and 
continental troops to garrison that insular 
country. 

15. In the new distribution of lands, the 
boundaries of the estates to be altered.— 
The counties also to change the number and 
their name. 

16. The Tower of London to be destroy- 
ed ; all batteries and fort4fications through- 
out the Country ; the wet-docks, harbours, 
and conveniences, either for mercantile or 
a warlike navy, also destroyed. 

17. London to be reduced to half its size, 
nnd all the bridges broke down except Lon- 
don Bridge. 

18. The best artists and manufactures in 
every line to be transplanted to the Conti- 
nent, with their families. 

19. Opposition to the will of the Em- 
peror, in any case, to be punished in a sum- 
mary manner with death. 

20. In any case, not foreseen or protid- 
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ed for, the French Chiefs, to whom the go-, 
vernment of the country shall he entrusted, 
to be the judges, and to have a right to cause 
military execution to take place according 
to their own judgment. 

21. In case, by. the above regulations, 
one half of the male population of real born 
Englishmen shall not be carried away, then 
the remainder to be removed by lot, or ac- 
cording to the persons pointed out by the 
French constituted authorities. 

22. The Catholic religion to be esta- 
blished in Britain, on the same footing that 
it is throughout the rest of the French em- 
pire, and divine service to be performed in 
French in all the churches. 

23. All magistrates, clergy, and teach- 
ers, to be Frenchmen born. 

24. All those, who directly, or indirect- 
*y* oppose, or throw any impediments in 
the way of the execution of those decrees, 
to be punished summarilly with death. 

MEANS OF ACCOMPLISHING THft PLAN. 

At the same time that Napoleon is pre- 
paring destruction and desolation for Eng- 
land, he intends, when his hordes of banditti 
land on her shores, to speak peace and com- 
fort, to promise liberty and happiness till 
he becomes the master, thinking that Eng- 
lishmen will obey him, but in that, we trust, 
he is mistaken. 

A proclamation to the following effect 
will be issued when he arrives. 

" Englishmen! 

" The Emperor of the French and of 
Europe, Napoleon the Great, the father of 
the people and the scourge of kings, comes 
as your friend and protector. 

" Freedom of worship, security of pro- 
perty, the abolition of taxes, and the re- 
storation of happiness, are the blessings he 
offers to those who receive him as a friend. 

•• The world knows how the emperot 
treats his enemies* 
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" Englishmen! receive the French at 
brothers, and their emperor ai your father, 
friend, and deliverer, 

" Prosperity and peace to those who lis- 
ten—death and destruction to those who 
leftist. 

" Signed NAfOLEON." 

Such is intended to be the bait held oat 
to Englishmen, but we trust it will be held 
ont in vain ; for the true intention is in the 
former resolutions already published, and 
indeed the whole of Bonaparte's condqet, 
since be first obtained the command of the 
army in Italy, to the present day, is a 
proof that he only flatters till he is the 
vaster, and that then he knows nothing but 
rigour in the extreme. 

The disposition to destroy Britain for 
ever, and to prevent any future rtaalsh/tp, 
will be still more evident when we arrive 
at the end of his plan. 
' Our informant, (for a particular reason, 
not necessary to be explained,) asked one 
of those who seemed to understand best the 
future plans of Napoleon, whether Ireland 
would not be well treated ? " Ireland !" said 
the Frenchman. " They are troublesome 
and difficult to govern ; Napoleon encourages 
them now, but be assured he mortally 
hates all such as resist authority, and the 
fate of Ireland is fixed, The youth wjll 
be called ou$ as conscripts to serve on the 
Continent, and 100,000 foreign troops will 
b'e quartered - on Ireland, and all insur- 
rection or discontent will be punished with 
Instant death, Thii is the short and simple 
plan for the Irish ; whether they will like 
it or not, I canrtot say, but they will never 
be consulted that is certain, and men of a 
. mutinous disposition will find Napoleon a 
severe master." 

Such are the plans with respect to Britain 
nn^ Ireland, and now comes the ultimate 
and gratd plan of Napoleon. 

France shall be the only independent and 
imperial nation.^-No other shall jiave a 



marine force, nor be allowed to trade either 
to Asia or to America, The harbours % 
internal fortifications, &c f shall be de- 
stroyed, so that there shall be universal 
peace and submission all overthe world. 

The only great national expence will be 
the military, to which all surrounding na- 
tions shall contribute, and the taxes on 
the French shall be done away and sop-; 
plied by duties on trade, all of which will be 
carried on by the French, and in ships 
built in France, • 

The state of mankind will be new, but 
it will be free from those, wars . that have 
always hitherto desolated the world, and 
whatever the state of other nations may be 
that of France (as the great central and im- 
perial nation,) will be such as the greatness 
of her national character points out and 
deserves. 

Those who collect the plans of the first 
revolutionists in 1790, 91, and 92, for an. 
universal republic, will perceive a great 
similarity between the general tendency then 
and at present. 

The great outline is', that France shall 
be mistress over all the nations ; and as to 
the form of government, that is an inferior 
object with them, and indeed we find that 
whilst they have varied completely in the 
form, tl.ey have preserved a great many 
pf the same projects, that arose during the 
first effervescence of the most decided de- 
mocracy, 

The vanity of the French, (which always 
was and always will be their ruling passion, 
and the secret spring of all their move- 
ments) requires that the nation should .be 
held up as the chief, and under that idea 
they will submit to any inconveniency, but 
we hope that they will be completely dis- 
appointed, it they think they can deceive, 
cajole, or delude England. 

There are a variety of other parts be r 
longing to this gigantic plan, which we 
shall give in our future numbers, but the 
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great detail cpobitti in. bis plan for the 
execution. What he aims at is extremely 
simple, being nothing farther than to make 
France the mistress of the Continent, and 
to reduce the British Islands to a state of 
insignificancy, 

Whilst all this has long been planned, 
and the most extraordinary man alive is 
labouring to put it in execution, we are 
caballing and intriguing, opposing ministers 
and sowing dissention in Ireland i 1 This 
truly is not as it ought to be, but it is 
surely the case, the danger that may follow 
is great, the disgrace - that is incurred is 
pertain. 

a— — — — ^— — — —a ss 
BRITISH NATION, versus Mr. PALMER 

IT has seldom happened, that any case 
has occurred, where the British nation has 
ever had the appearance of stretching justice 
}o its extent, in order to avoid overpaying 
an individual, who had done it an acknow- 
ledged service.. 

The case of Mr. Palmer is an exception, 
•and for the sake of national character, we 
shall endeavour to set .it in its true light, 
(which does not appear to have been done) 
jn such a manner, as to enable the public to 
judge, that is, to enable those to judge, whb 
paving no particular concern in the business, 
can only devote a ernhW portion of time to 
(be consideration of it, 

As for the question, there are various 
modes of examining it ; but the main busi- 
ness is, the value of the service rendered ; 
and we hope government will take it up in 
that way, for if it were to set up merit as 
the foundation for high remuneration, the 
nation would soon be bankrupt. 

Mr. Windham, said with great justice 
and truth, that a per centage was the best 
criterion, but a man who pretends rb be a 
commercial man, and who by some means, 
Jias got to be a member of Parliament ; 



says, '* that the per centage, was for per- 
sonal services as a manager." He thus tries 
to confuse the question, but those persons 
must be very ignorant, or very inattentive, 
who will give him the least credit for his 
observation. 

When Messrs. Bolton and Watt, intro- 
duced an improvement into the construe* 
tion of that admirable machine, the steam 
engine, they bargained for a portion of the 
money they would save to the proprietors 
of the works* They did not bargain for 8 
or 2 J per cent, but for one clear third, free 
of all deductions; and so equitable were 
the conditions thought, that the whole of 
the miners in Cornwall, at Newcastle, and 
other proprietors of engines through the 
kingdom, paid the money with the greatest 
regularity and satisfaction. * 

One single mine in Cornwall (chase water) 
paid £ 8400 a year for three steam engines, 
and so complete was the conviction of the 
justice, that they agreed to pay so much 
money for every 1000 strokes of the pump, 
upon the simple calculation, that with the old 
sort of engines they wonld use, four bushels* 
With the new they would only require one, 
and that three being saved, they would pay 
the price of one, to the inventor who pro* 
cured them the advantage. The proprietors 
gained 100 and the inventors 50, such was 
the proportion in a transaction between 
men of business, repeated all over the 
kingdom for a number of years. 

Mr. Palmer's small remuneration is upon 
the same principle, though infinitely in* 
ferior in amouot, and one should think that 
a great nation ought at least to be as fair 
in its dealings as individuals, and with due 
deiference to the commercial member of the 
House of Commons, we state this well 
kno wn faet. But it is said, Mr. Palmer got 
a place, and that was his reward,losing the 
place, he had nothing farther to demand. 

This is of all others, the most shallow, 
the most unfair statement of the case. 
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Iff. Palmer, first offered Kb plan, to be 
**id if it answered, to get nothing if it 
did not, and oo that priori pie, he was first 
treated with, hot toe subsequent appoint- 
nutai, so faff from superseding thai, proved 
its reality* 

As Mr. Palaver, could not give ail hi* 
away, it was necessary that for per- 
services he shoold have a regular 
■Uafy, for by the first bargain, it might 
tarn eat that he Would have nothing, for 
there was no certainty, (whatever the ex- 
pectation might be) that the re venae would 
he increased. 

Again it was Impossible to suppose that 
a place dependent on the will of a minis- 
ter, (as it afterwards tortred out to be,) conld 
be substituted for a per eentage, on gain 
arising from a plan whieh when once given 
and adopted, was at mach at the disposal 
of the notion, as tf the nation had invented 
it, and as mach out of the power of the 
Inventor to profit by, as if he never had 
tboaght of it. 

No man is in a more pitiable, or a more 
helpless situation than an inventor, when 
once his invention is got Into the hands of 
others, who halve the power or the means 
of resisting his claims. A fine woman, who 
has lost her virtue to a faithless man, is 
•carsely an object of great commiseration. 

As to merit, that, a» we have said Is out 
of the question, where there is vakerettrved. 
A biscuit baker, for example, that con- 
tracts to serve the navy with bread, might 
be rolling in affluence when the great Lord 
Nelson was in indigence; and there are 
thousand examples to prove that this is the 
principle, on which things must be con- 
ducted. 

Having said this much in order to lay to 
sleep tbe question of merit,- we most say 
something more, in order that the sleep may 
be a sound one, and not a slumber. 

Mr. Palmer had nearly the whole of the 
post-office and all the post-masters in the 



kingdom for hit enemies* frying indi- 
rectly to counteract his plans and make 
them tail. A great deal of IrUation was 
the unavoidable consequence, and the 
PnaUaasbad the advantage in interest, id 
numbers, in a cloud of witnesses, Ac. fee. 

It is sufficient that Mt. Palmer procured 
the adva a t a g t to the o o ua a vy , and his re- 
moval afterwards is rather a proof of the 
power of his adversaries than any thing 
else, unless it proves that those who re-> 
moved him, bore with all has bad qualities 
till he had perfected his plan, and then 
" threw him like an useless weed away." 

The wonder is that, with such opposition, 
Mr. Palmer succeeded, not that he got^ne- 
mies, and it will make a pretty enough con- 
trast to state the result of his plan, and 
what he got, with the report of the com- 
mi tee, on the profits of Mr. Anthony Todd, 
who, by a calculation of another sort, had 
a premium or per eentage, on the post- 
office expenditure, besides being actually a 
partner in the packets to foreign parts. 

If rigorous justice is to be done, let it be 
so, but let no party be spared ; though we 
cannot help observing, that the propriety of 
a government, acting generously towards 
individuals, rather than otherwise, is the 
only real apology for many of the places and 
pensions that have been granted. 

But, let us look at other things ; let US 
look around. We defended tbe pension to 
Lord Lake ; but, are public services only 
to be rewarded because they are performed 
in India?— Or, were Lord Lake's services 
more real ?— Mr. Palmer has procured a- 
bout five millions of revenue to the country 
since tbe plan began, and the advantages 
will continue. Have Lord Lake's victories 
procured as much ? or will their benefits be 
equally permanent, and equally durable ? — 
This is no reflection on Lord Lake, but can 
it be answered ? 

"We think, to [say more would be un- 
nessary. • * 
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THOUGHTS ON' SUICIDE. 



The paper, entitled «* Thoughts on Sui- 
cide," came to hand, and the sentiments 
expressed in it deserve every approbation, 
but it does not come to the point, which we 
apprehend, is intended; and which, we 
acknowledge, is abundantly important. 

It does not enter into our plan, to discuss 
the subject, and to reason over the case, 
either as a divine, or a m >ral philosopher 
would do. That would be too wide a field, 
if well and completely done ; and to treat 
it loosely would not answer the purpose. 

To speak of canses, and point out reme- 
dies, are the mare direct objects of this 
publication, and we are notata loss to enter 
on those subjects. 

The relaxation of religious principle, the 
ridiculous idea of liberty' to do as one 
pleases, are first causes, and the false deli- 
cacy or misplaced humanity of the coro- 
ner's jury, who ascribe suicide to lunacy, 
take away the horror by doing away the 
shame. 

The law says, every crime should be pu- 
nished, and so says eternal justice ; but 
suicide is a crime of a very peculiar natnre, 
for by its very commission, the criminal es- 
capes the reach of human punishment. To 
affix a stigma, a mark of disgrace, of dis- 
honour and disapprobation to suicide is the 
only way to prevent those, who have some 
value for the opinion of mankind, from 
committing the crime ; and let those who 
attend at a debating society in the evening, 
and hear suicide considered as a mark of 
determination and courage, witness next 
day the exhibition of a self-murderer ex- 
posed to public view, with a label on his 
forehead — a murderer, who feared not God^ and 
who bated and defied man, and then see whe- 
ther the ideas of Roman virtue, whether 
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the sentiments of the debating club will pre- 
ponderate* 

The coroner's juries are badly instituted, 
and | ia out pptaiou, as there is a rule for 
distinguishing between manslaughter, ho- 
micide, (Justifiable,) and murder, in cases 
of second persons, so there ought to be be- 
tween the man and himself. 

If no cause for the rash action I* assigned, 
then it is murder clearly i but, if under the 
positive influence of despair, jealjuey; or 
any of the violent passions that domineer 
over the human mind, for a time, then lu- 
nacy will be a fair verdict. 

It is not of the dead man and his relations 
that the jury should think j their business is x 
to do justice to society, and they should 
determine without respect to persons. 

The expedient used a* Sparta, when it 
became a sort of fashion for young women 
to commit suicide, is well known; the ex- 
posure of their naked bodies in public, 
soon put an end to that ; and we should do 
something of the same nature. 

If ouf correspondent will give us his ideal 
we shall be obliged to him ; but we mast 
observe, that we can neither enter into the 
question as divines, or as moral philoso- 
phers, neither will we attempt to prove 
that it is a proof of cowardice, or of bra- 
very. Much may be said on both sides, 
and therefore we shall say nothing ; but it 
is a crime, and should be prevented, as it 
happens to be one that cannot be puuished 
by man. Disgrace is the only expedient 
we can think of: it is the only one that has 
over been tried with «uccess, for the la- 
mentable infidelity of the afce prevents the 
sufficiently general influence of religion. 

Lit the coroner s juries do their dutf % that it 
the first bush.** ; and if that will not do, 
let the law be altered, and the disgrace 
attached be of a more degrading and im» 
pres9ive<omplexion. 
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The Roman catiiouc question 

Continued from pagt 156. 

This business is now again about to bo 
agitated to the injury of the nation, and 
the no small disgrace of those who, without 
any hopes of success, without the smallest 
idea of obtain ng what they appear to want, 
are perfectly certain of creating discontent 
in Ireland. Irritation in this country and 
loss of time that ought to be precious at 
this moment. 

We shall not repeat onr arguments on this 
subject, which are conclusive and unanswer- 
able, but we shall re-capitulate v hat we 
bare proved. 

1, That equality with the established 
church, is what alone will satisfy the catho- 
lics. 

S. That equality in religion is imprac- 
ticable, unless all rttigt/m by establishment 
is done away, for that otherwise, every 
different sect might require and ought 
equally to obtain an establishment for their 
church. 

3. Toleration, not equality is then 
all that can be granted, and that is granted 
— it is already enjoyed. 

From these facts it follows, that the Ro- 
man catholics are either ignorant of what 
they are seeking, or they are seeking what 
it is impossible for them to obtain, sup- 
posing them to be fully gratified ; and we 
have Mr. G rat tan's authority for saying 
that giving a little more than they have, 
will be of no sort of utility. 

But supposing the catholics bad fair 
claims, and that the gratification of those 
claims were possible, is- this the time to 
bring them forward. We can see no ex- 
pectation, no reason for rhusjng the present 
moment, unless they be founded on a be- 
lief that Britain is already nearly over- 
powered and cannot resist. If so, surley the 
men who urge the claims ought to be • * * • 
. We have another opinion still as to in- 



| tent ion. We believe it merely a matter of 
parly, and that opposition are so blinded 
by their own feelings, as not to see the state 
of their country. They arc so ignorant of 
what has passed, and what is passing on the 
Continent, that they do not see the danger 
of this country. They do not look to the 
last ten years, but to the last century ; and 
tbey see that Britain has withstood her 
external enemies and triumphed over the 
factious at home. They think this will al- 
ways continue to be the case ; but there is 
not a greater, nor a more fatal mistake, 
than to count upon the uniform and regular 
succession of events for centuries. The 
history of all countries in all ages, shews 
that there is no stability in human affairs, 
and that unless the conduct of men is regu- 
lated by circumstance, so as to counteract 
them when adverse, and to turn them to 
advantage when otherwise, prosperity is 
very evanescent. 

As to all the circumstances relative to this 
country, Ihey are changed within these last 
eighteen years. We may say the same with 
respect to the world, and therefore to argue 
that we may debate and cabal without dan- 
ger, because we have debated and caballed 
formerly without danger, is just the same as 
if a man in a fever v^ere to expose himself 
as if in full health. That is equivalent to 
saying, that it is madness in the extreme, 
and madness attended with the most immi- 
nent danger. 

Having been a witness to the first horrors 
of the French revolution, for some years, 
and having also observed the apathy that 
previously reigned amongst those very per- 
sons who have been its victims, we hope, 
what follows will obtain attention. 

France has shewn us the example of a 
people who have dethroned the ancient 

SOVEREIGNS, and DRIVEN THE ROYAL 
FAMILY INTO EXILE — Who have DIS- 
POILED the LANDED PROPRIETORS of 

the country — Dispersed the clergy 
— Committed a bankruptcy with respect 
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to their creditors — Mismanaged, neglected, 
or lost their colonies; yet, nevertheless, 
have risen in the scale of nations, far be- 
yond what they were at any former period. 
What an awful lesson to the rulers of 
countries, and to the higher orders ! We 
do not choose to enter into the conclusions 
that might follow from this, farther than 
to say, that unless those who are exalted 
by the present order of things, keep a 
firm hold, they run a risque. 

They must employ men of abilities — They 
must have arguments and opinion in their 
favour — Bayonets will not do their business 
The question with the only country that 
remains, (England) is very short but very 
important — -Whether the ancient and still 
existing order of things, the form of govern- 
ment, and distribution of property are t6 
be maintained by reason or by force, or 
by the influence of both ? 

The French revolution has changed, its 
aspect, but it is still equally unfriendly as 
it was in the first moment to those heredi- 
tary distinctions derived from former times. 
The efficient energy of the moment is still 
jhe theme of praise ; v it is the object of 
adoration, and the means of being adored. 
Where now are the noble and ancient 
princes and barons of the Roman empire > 
(the name of the German empire,) where are 
those high and mighty men, who scorned ail 
alliance with plebeian blood, and valued 
pedigree above every thing on earth. 

Without the aid of fancy, without any 
disposition to paint in too deep colours, 
we cannot help seeing those mighty men 
driven by the sons of yesterday, like chaff 
before the wind. They are like stubble 
trodden down by the oxen, and they have 
neither force to resist, nor firmness to re- 
monstrate. A feeble, a mean, and con- 
temptible, but aukward acquiessence, is 
the Characteristic of their conduct, and the 
insolence and pride of their new mastes are 
increased on that account. 



The successor of Charles V. that great 
monarch, whose dominions surrounded the 
globe, so that on them the sun never set, 
is- now the prisoner of a man reared in a 
cottage in Cottica. The grandees of Spain ar.d 
the barons of Germany, are alike pros- 
trate in the dusU and their masters are in a 
state of bondage k to Bonaparte. Such is 
the true and awful picture; yet with these 
full in view, British noblemen, British 
proprietors, and British subjects, are agitat- 
ing questions that tend to bring the same 
evils into their own country, 

Such are the fair, the natural, and the 
unavoidable reflections that occur in con- 
sidering the effect of agitating what is 
termed the Roman catholic question, at 
this moment. 



AMERICAN AFFAIRS. 



We return for a moment to that subject, 
merely to say that we hope government will 
be firm, for if they are not, the Americans 
will be difficult. 

They are speculating on obtaining con- 
cessions from Britain, • in the hour of weak- 
ness, in the moment of difficulty and distress, 
and if the. want of justice could not be 
pleaded, we might at least plead the want 
of generosity. 

England, the country that •established 
the*. American States, that protected the 
people during the weakness of infancy, 
when now environed by a host of enemies, 
finds herself cruelly assailed from that very 
quarter ; and if she yields, it will only be a 
prelude to other demands : for it maybe 
depended on, that whoever concedes what 
is demanded, beyond right and justice, will 
be punished, till there shall be nothing more 
to grant, and nothing more to ask. 

The Americans have their plans already 
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laid, for there nre n* greater planners in 
tie universe than these same Americans. — 
We shall give a imall sketch of their in- 
tentions. 

1. To obtain an equality in trading to 
Europe and India, not excepting British 
ports in American bottoms. 
! 9. A free trade with the West India co- 
lonies. 

3. B> degree* to obtain «ome West India 
Islands, and when that i< done, excite (he 
■eg roe*, of .? awaiem to revolt, 

4. To get po«et»ien of V-wfoundland, 
and exclude the lngHsh f*»sa the fishery. 

Such are the main oof lines of American 
ambiti >u. T hi rtv. three years ago those 
State* were tubmlxtve provinces, governed 
by this (ouatry. Let a- not anticipate 
too much j bot i* w~ take not car**, let us 
ask how will things be is thirty-throe years 
fceacel 

[To be rt*mW.l 



To tbb EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 



Sir, 

I Have been a pretty attentive reader 
of your paper ever since it began, and 
though I perhaps am not of the same opi- 
nion with you in every thing, 1 am so in 
gene/al. That is in any case, as mnch as 
A. expect. With my wife, my sod, my 
brother, or my best friend, 1 cannot (at 
least, I do not expect) always to agree per- 
fectly, how then can I with a stranger* 

I am in particular, much pleased with 
your letters from Old Politicians in the 
Shades, and if you will insert my criticisms 
on them, I shall send you them occasionally. 
1 do not promise always to approve, but I 
do promise always to be liberal, and not 
to cavil with a view to pervert yon mean- 
ing. 

What induces me at this present time to 



trouble you, is the bitter Irony contained 
in Marat's letter to Mr. Cobbett. Surely 
be aristocrats, as be calls them, or men o 
property, cannot be so silly as not to feel 
the truth, and the severity of the observa- 
tion, made on their readiness to encourage 
their enemies, and their indifference in pro- 
te ting or assisting their friends. 

Of this, Cobbett is the most striking ex- 
ample that I know. 

"Whrn he first came to this country, hav- 
ing under the name of Peter Porcupine, 
been a furious enemy to French principles, 
in America, he was well received here by 
men of one party, and amongst others Mr. 
Windham. Under their sanction, and with 
their aid he established a daily paper, in 
support of government ; but though every 
effort was made to get it into circulation, 
it would not do. In short, Sir, amongst 
the daily papers in London, Cobbett's was 
the least successful, while t he supported 
the present order of things ; but "he is a man 
of strong sense and energy, and being only 
fighting a sham battle under a masque, he 
threw. off bis disguise, and stood forth the 
sworn enemy of places, pensions, and 
power. 

This metamorphosis was nothing strange, 
but the consequences were highly so, for 
the same men of property, who found Cob- 
bett so dull when be supported their cause, 
now find him wonderfully clever. They 
^purchase his paper, they laugh t at, aud 
admire it, and thus give efficacy to his 
efforts. When the lamb I i ekes the band of 
the butcher. " Just raised to shed its 
blood/ 1 It shews its ignorance, but it 
neither sharpens the knife, nor strengthens 
the nerves of his arm. The readers of 
Cobbett, of the class I mention, increase 
their danger, and 1 . do not see how tbey 
can ever plead ignorance, like the poor 
lamb, Mr. Cobbett speaks very plain* 

1 am not a young man, and 1 have always 
been given to observation. Amongst other 
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things, 1 have observed that changes, 
losses, or disasters which at the first sight 
seem terrible, lose a great deal of the hor- 
ror attached to them, when they become 
habitual. The Bame misfortune, likewise 
that is terrible, when it threatens only one 
man, seems lessened when it threatens a 
great number of others as well as himself, 
from all whteh 1 conclude, that the con- 
stant perusal of writings, that seem to 
prove the necessity of a change, actually 
prepare the minds of people for that 
change, and if 1 am not greatly mistaken, 
it is a change that most people feel taking 
place by degrees in their own minds. Peo- 
ple reconcile themselves to what they think 
unavoidable, or likely, and by this means 
the danger is greatly increased. 

From what 1 have now said, 1 wish it 
to be drawn as a conclusion, that there Is 
no sporting with edged tools, and* that an 
enemy never can be encouraged with im- 
punity. 

I shall not probably live long enough, to 
see the changes that are about to take 
place, hut in my mind there is a certainty, 
that if the conduct of those who profit by 
the present order of things, continues what 
it is, they must expect, before any great 
number of years, to see those changes take 
place in ibis country, that have already 
taken in others. It does not exactly fol- 
low, in my humble opinion, that the same 
changes are to happen precisely in the 
same manner, but that they will happen. 

French influence has extended over Hol- 
land and Spain, in two different forms. 
Over Russia in a way different from both, 
but still it is to the same purpose, and the 
whole of Europe from the North to the 
South, is revolutionized under different 
forms and by different means, but the end 
of all is the same. The ancient and esta- 
blished orders, give place to the upstart ; 
Ike ci-dwam to the parvenu. This is the out- 
line of the whole, and the end of all.— 



This Cobbett labours to establish, and the 
imbecile victims, that his revolutionary 
rage is preparing immolate, stand staring 
like country clowns at a mountebank, who 
amuses them with antic tricks, whilst they 
lose their time, money and their recollection, 
A Critic, not in the sun-shine* 



THE FREttCtf PRINCES. 

Ctntinltedfromptge \9lt 

To every British subject, there can be 
but one leading question about the Frecca 
Princes. What is our interest with respec^ 
to those unfortunate men, proscribed in 
their own country, and protected ia ours? 

Are He to maintain hostilities, for the 
sake of the remnants of a race of sovereigns, 
who have always sought the humiliation of 
England; wi£h a vigour and energy, indeed- 
very inferior, but with a design not less 
hostile, than that of Bonaparte. Let ut 
be just to our present enemy, if not for hii 
sake, at least for our own, and bating the 
law in decisive, and severe republican 
style, which is the fashion of the man $ 
contrasting it with the ■ deceiving, and 
courter-like phrase of other times, and of 
the ancient court, we see little difference so- 
far as will and intention go. As to expul- 
tion, as to real plan, we cannot think then 
equal, certainly; for in latter times the 
Kings of France, could not well be so ig- 
norant as to expect to depopulate or subdue 
England. 

When Lewis XIV. had the power of 
subduing other pations, he did not shew 
himself merciful; we cannot find Bona- 
parte permitting any of his armies, or any 
of his generals to commit exercises, like 
those committed by the generals of that 
polished monarch, in Holland and in Flan- 
ders. Let ui look for a few example*. 
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muse to be expended, sufficient money to 
furnish every man under him, both officer 
and private, with an oil-<hib tfemctr\ or at 
least, if not made so low in the back at 
t prncett usually are, sufficient to cover from 
the neck ever the shoulders: and let it 
have a grove or gutter all round, by tarn- 
iug np the edge of the cloth and fixing it 
with loops. 

It should also be cut somewhat aslant, or 
terminating in an apex, before which would 
carry off every dmp of wet falling on the 
shoulder*; without any inconvenience to 
shirts, breeches, or stockings. 

[To be centmued.] 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We are much obliged to the well-in- 
formed gentleman, who has favoured us 
with the letter on the droits of the Admi- 
ralty, and we shall next week pay it full 
attention, but as there is some reason to 
think that matters have not been investi- 
gated yet completely, we wish to be cau- 
tious. We would not willingly injure any 
party. That the printed reports are quite 
unsatisfactory is certain ; but let it be re- 
membered, that those who called for them, 
only had their eye upon the disposal of the 
money. They wanted to raise a cry about 
his majesty's gifts to the royal family.— 
That, and not real national good, seems the 
end of the clamourere, they therefore only 
asked for the amount of money produced, 
not for the value of cargoes, their pro- 
ceeds, &c. 

Those might not have been produced, 
merely because they were not required, 
though they ought to be given. 

It is clear that when legal proceedings 
take place, the money recovered must be 
placed to account. It is not so in the case 
when the matter is compounded. 

There is a '.certainty, that one irregular 
♦"•^action leads to another and another ; 



and nothing is mora irregular in itself, 
than first seising property, and then ap- 
pealing to third persons, (be they * ho they 
may) to determine whether the seizure was 
legal or criminal ! 1 

That the captors have often been terri- 
fied is likely, and compromises taken place 
strangely very probable, but the charac- 
ter, honour, and honesty of numbers is at 
stake ; it is therefore necessary to be very 
careful in bringing forward the business. 

As to the gentlemen of Lloyd's, they de- 
serve to lose money, for the want of at- 
tention. What ! so many persons in- 
terested ? — So much money at stake, and 
they will not employ a fit person to look 
after, and inform them what passes ? We 
understand they will not even reward those 
who do inform them ; and, we repeat it, 
if they do not chauge their conduct, they 
deserve to lose. 

The crticisms on the Letters from Old 
Politicians has been received, and shall be 
inserted. 

The letter on the Flattery of People, and 
the Calumny of the Great, also in our next. 
Sinbad the sailor kept his word with the 
natives, and proceeded in his vindication ; 
but the reporter went to the Crown and 
Anchor to dine, he got drunk, .and mislaid 
his reports, or some of bis companions 
picked bis pocket. A little cobler, one of 
the natives, who was there, has promised 
to repeat what Sinbad said ; but as he can 
only do it at bis stall when at work, and 
has not yet get fairly settled to his mending 
trade, we are net able to give it this week. 
Mordecai, the Jews' letter is under con- 
sideration. 

We shall say nothing more of Mr. Cob- 
bett, till we hear what he has to say for 
himself. 

* ' " - ill r pi - » . ■■ 
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COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 

J\S tlie trade to India is now entirely pos- 
sessed by Britain and America, and is the 
greatest obstacle to a peace with France, 
lot as take a view of it from the earliest 
ages, and we shall see that it has always 
been a cause of contention amongst nations, 
and it ii probable that it always will. 

Before there are any authentic records, 
Syria and Egypt were populous ; and the 
monarch s that ruled in those extensive coon- 
tries, had established their governments upon 
a plan, that has more or lest b£eh adopted 
by all countries. There were different 

Ne. Xtl. Vol 1. L * 



ranks of people. The same offices did not 
fall indifferently upon all. Wealth was un- 
equally divided ; and, of course, a founda- 
tion was laid for that commerce which con- 
sists in supplying the affluent with articles of 
taste and luxury, which are only produced 
in some countries ; whereas, articles of ne- 
cessity, are produced in every country that 
is inhabited. 

Commerce appears, at first, to havs been 
entirely confined to ^e productions of the 
eastern and middle parts of Asia* which 
have, from the earliest periods, been sought 
after with great avidity by the people it 
other countries. 

Ail thai is most' grateful to the taste, the 
eye, or the smejl, is found in peeuliar efl| 
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cellenrc i 1 India. It is not to b* wondered I 
at then, if Mich objects of the desires of men 
were an abundant M>ur. e of riches to those 
nations who hud the means of obtaining 
them. 

J^gypt and Syria lay immediately in the^ 
road fur this commerce. They were rivals, 
and many contents and vicissitudes were the 
consequence : {or no commerce ha* ever 
created so math envy and jealousy. None 
has ever raided lhi»« who carried it on so 
higljr or/ on fbiw.king them, loft them so 
low, as that which ha> been cafried on with 
India. 

' Though at .1 very early period, Egypt had 
a share in this hi' ritivc commerce, yet the 
greatest part was carriel on through Syria 
and Arabia, between the Persian Gulph and 
the Mediterranean Sea ; that part now called 
the Levant, where Tyre and Sidoa once 
stood. 

We shall examine briefly the changes of 
this commerce, the only one almost existing 
la 'early times, or at least which gave rise 
to nearly all that did exist. 

As the common necessaries, of life are 
found in greater or less abundance in every 
country, and as the population is in some 
degree regulated by their quantity, they 
toade no object af trade, except in cases of 
famine. The precious metals, spices, 
jewels, and aromatics, rare in their pro- 
duction, universally desirable, and easily 
transported, were lo:;g the chief objects of 
commerce , and the changes which this com- 
merce has undergone and produced, amongst 
' those who possessed it, greatly elucidate the 
'subject of this inquiry. 

The distance from Babylon to the Per- 
sian Gulf, down the Euphrates, to where 
Bussora now stands, was not great, and 
across the country to Tyre, there was little 
* Interruption ; the Assyrian empire extend- 
' ing to the sea coast, and its monarchs being 
' "tao powerful to have any thing to fear. 
There was, however, at a very early pe- 



riod, another channel, by which the Tyn- 
ans obtained tlie productions of the East, 
namely; by sailirg up the Red Sea, or Ara- 
bian Gulf, and across Arabia Petre^, to 
Rhinocolma., 

/The Fgrptiao*, at that time, obtained 
the same sorts of merchandize, bv sailing 
likewise up th*» Red Sea, and landing at 
the western e\ t r^mity ; from wheace they 
were diaribut.d through Lower Egypt. 

Commerce was carried on in this manner, 
and was nearly nil engrossed by Tyre, when 
Alexander the Great, bred up under his 
father, '(who had been educated at Athens, 
and travelled through Greece,) turned his 
arms against those countries, in which there 
was the most to be got] by conqnest, and 
from whom there was the least danger of 
dtfent. 

Before this took place, the pride and in- 
solence of the inhabitants of Tyre and Sidon 
had displayed itself on more than one occa- 
sion. After having been on friendly terms 
with the Jews, under David and Solomon, 
tl.ey became their enemies, and excited the 
king of Bab} Ion to take Jerusalem; by 
that means destroying a neighbouring and 
dangerous rival. - The wealth of these two 
cities had afterwards induced the Babylo- 
nians to attack them also. Sidon was taken 
and destroyed ; and that part of ihe city of 
Tyre fell, w Inch was upon'fhe mainland ; but 
the Tyr.% that was ttie place of real trade, 
escaped t!ie rage of Assyrian monarchs. 

Alexander seems to have determined on 
destroying Tyre, in order to found Alexan- 
dria, which die placed, indeed, in a better 
situation for the eastern trade. His roman- 
tic expedition to India, had in view the get- 
ting possession of the countries which pro- 
duced those gems and aromatic?, that w ere 
so much ?ought a^ter in the other parts of 
the world. 

Had Alexander lived, perhaps^ be would 
not have found it his interest to depress Sy- 
ria; but the division of his conquests 
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amongst his generals, .gave to Egypt and 
Syria t**o diiicrent masters. They were 
rivals, and then every advantage that na- 
ture gave to Alexandria was improved to 
t£e highest pitch, under the Ptolemys. 

The river Nile,- much more navigable 
than the Euphrates, was also better adapt- 
ed for this trade, because, in coming from 
India, it was necessary to ascend the lat- 
ter, while the other was descended. Be- 
sides this, the flat country of the Delta was 
cut 'into canals, which greatly facilitated 
this channel of commerce. 

This was the un>t great revolution in 
eastern commerce. It was brought on first 
by the envy of Alexander, and the pride of 
the inhabitants of Tyre, and gave a very 
great superiority to Egypt, which wan in- 
creased .by the canals dug in that country, 
and the discovery of the regular monsoon, 
(a periodical wind) which, at a certain 
tjme of the year, carried. navigators straight 
from the mouth of the Red Sea to the 
Malabar CoasJ. 

This passage, from the Streights of 
Babelmandel to the point of the Peninsula 
of India, saved a very long and dangerous 
navigation by the coast. It is almost due 
east, and with the advantage of being much 
shorter, and having a fair wind, was next 
to the discovery of the passage of the Cape 
of Good Hope, the greatest discovery for 
shortening the route to India. This was 
discovered dming the time that Egypt was 
a Roman province. 

Under these disadvantages, flowing from 
superior prerogatives of Egypt, the com- 
merce of Syria fell off almost to nothing, 
till by another of those changes to which 
this commerce seems peculiarly liable, the 
Homan Empire, which had swallowed up 
the whole of the civilized world, was itself 
divided intn J wo, and one of the capitals 
fixed at Constantinople. 

The channel though Syria obtained them 
a preference of all the eastern part of the 



empire; and owing to some change,- either 
in the politics or religion of the Persians ,t 
(when, conquered by the Parthian*,) they 
became willing to permit them the naviga- 
tion of the Euphrates,, which bad long been 
shut up. - - i 

This continued tojbe too state <rf matters*, 
particularly after the fail of the; wetter* 
empire, when barbarians got possession of 
all that part of Europe, that .used, to bo 
supplied with East India produce by the 
way of Alexandria: It continued till the 
middle' of the seventh century of the 
Christian sera, when the Mahometan reli- 
gion was established from the westermosfc 
part of Africa, to the confines of the 
Chinese empire; and as the followers of 
that religion wer.e unfriendly to commerce, 
and none could bo carried on with India,' 
that did not pass through their country, it 
was nearly annihilated, and was almost 
wholly confined to the caravans of pilgrims, 
who, going to visit Jerusalem and Meccay 
under the cloak of religious zeal, ex- 
changed the various artcles of traffic,' which 
they had collected in their different coun- 
tries on their journey. 
• Such were the vicissitudes, changes, and 
variations of this commerce id early periods) 
and during the middle ages; atfd, when we 
come to treat of the same within the • wo 
last centuries, we shall find it equally liable, 
to alteration. 

Of all the spots on the face of the earth 
that have undergone revolution and rain* 
they that are now the most completely 
sunk below their natural level, are those 
which were formerly the highest above iC. 
We haveieft, uninterrupted, the detail of 
the commercial greatness of those places, 
in order not to break the narrative ; but as 
cities ©an not be great without connection, 
It is necessary to notice, that Marseilles 
in France, and Carthagcna, and some 
other places on the coast of Spain, were 
those, by which eastern luxuries came 
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into Europe from Alexandria and Tyre. 
Tie Cartbageniaas, a Tytitn colony, had 
the produce from Tyre, and from Rnino- 
colura, and supplied Spain and the western 
portion of Africa; bat when Alexandria 
prose, Carthage began to fall, Alexandria, 
situated near to ft on the fame coast', was 
a rival, net a friend, at Tyre had been, 
and the first panic war, in which the pride 
•f that republic bad involved it with 
Jtame, following toon after, hastened its 
isocline, 

* The nations of Greece, which had risen 
}o power and wealth, owed this more to 
their superiority in mind, in learning, and 
the fine arts, than to any attention they 
ever paid to commerce* they had begun, by 
being the mot t barbarous of all the people 
|a that part of the globe, and got their 
first knowledge from the Egyptians, whom 
they }ong considered at their superiors in 
fcience, as the Romans afterwards did the 
Qrerks: but when the barbarians broke 
down the western empire, learning, as well 
at commerce was very soon extinguished. 

lUwas the sba)re of Indian commerce, 
tettled at Constantinople, that tended more 
than any other circumstance to preserve that 
empire so long* To that, and to the bar- 
Jwrians having other occupation, rather 
than to any intrinsic strength of its own, 
did the eastern empire owe its long preser- 
vation. 

A new channel , for this varying coin* 
me^ceoftheeast, was opened, as civiliza- 
tion extended to the north of Europe, and 
this chiefly on account of the Very small 
supply that was obtained through the Ma* 
Jiometan countries, 

. Goods were transported by land from 
Hindostan and China, to Easterhabed, 
'situated op the south-east corner of the 
Caspian Sea ; from whence they were car- 
ried in vessels to the north-eest cornerof 
the same sea, and from thence by the Wolga 
and the Dou, two rivers which rise in Russia, 



and, after nearly meeting together, fall in- 
to the Caspian Sea, and the Black Sea. 
Jly ascending the Wolga a short distance, 
and descending the Dou, with only a few 
miles of land carriage, the produce of India 
arrived at the Black Sea, and Constantino-. 
pie became the emporium of the Indian 
trade. This was a great stroke to Venice 
and Genoa, which r Walled each other in 
bringing the Asiatic commodities, for the 
supply of Europe, through the old channels. 
This jealousy of each* other, and of Con- 
stantinople, was at its height, when the Cru- 
sades carried most of the princes and nobles 
of Enrope to Venice and Constantinople. 
The Venetians, merely a commercial people, 
with little territory or power, neither gave 
nor received umbrage from those warlike 
chiefs ; but it was not so with Constanti- 
nople, the seat of a great empire 5 so that 
the Crusaders and Venetians united against 
that power, and the eastern emperors 
were compelled to divide their city into 
four parts : the sovereignty of one part fell, 
to the lot of the Venetians, who, for more 
than half a century, had by this meVros a 
decided superiority over both its rivals, and 
engrossed nearly the whole commerce of 
the East* 

[Ttbe continued.'] 



HEALTH, COMFORT, AND (ECO- 
NOMY, FOR SOLDIERS. 

Continued from page 220. 

> Although, Sir, 1 cannot support my as J 
sersion from " the evidence of facts," yet 
1 am well satisfied that the utility of them, 
if tried by any one regiment, or company of 
a regiment, would cause their speedy adop- 
tion by the army in general, and by many 
private citizens ; and that they would prove 
articles of economy as well as comfort; 
by preserving the clothes from wet. 
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This article of covering would not oc- 
cupy much space in or on a knapsack, nor 
be cumbersome from its weight ; and placed 
under a great coat in winter, such as worn 
by soldiers even in dry cold Weather, would 
much augment the warmth of those men, 
exposed to act as centinels during night- 
hours* : as this dense covering to retain 
the animal heat, would only occupy a small 
space over the shoulders. 

As to the advantages and disadvantages in 
detail, 1 have not the affectation to esti- 
mate them, 1 think they deserve a trial. 

A Medical Philanthropist. 

Our view being to give every ameliora- 
tion proposed, a fair chance, and consider- 
tog a public paper as a public vehicle, 
(under certain regulations,) we nave *in- 
sertcdothe above, but for ourselves we give 
no opinion, for or against the contrivance. 

* Of course they would be equally use- 
ful to sailors, during the time they keep 
watch on deck, &c. &c. 



LETTERS 

From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

' IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
In the beginning of the Year 1808. 
LETTER XV. 

From FREDERICK the GREAT, in 
the Shades — to the present King 
of PRUSSIA, in the Sun-shine. 

-Or the present humiliating state, of which 
my former kingdom if now reduced, I con- 
sider wffulf as. partly *» Cftul€j a drtllm- 



stance that increases greatly my grief, but 
diminishes my indignation. 

When I encouraged those wild ant 
wicked reformers, who, under the appear? 
ance of philosophy, aiipe4 at revoUiiowsitf 
the moral world, I was Ignatant of the 
ultimate end of such a change. 

With much les.s penetration then felt 4* 
my share, it was easy to see the errors of 
mankind in their individual and comoAajfti 
capacity; and weighing them against an 
imaginary degree of perfection, they 
could not but appear capable of remedy 
The society (at the head of which' I 
placed myself) of wits, foets, and fUloioph*^ 
that delighted in turning those into ridicule, 
and it was too late before I discovered my 
error. This new philosophy had sapped 
the throne of France, and bad, in the per- 
son of Joseph the Ilnd. seated itself on 
the throne of Germany, and had destroyed 
the loyalty of my subjects, in m y own 
states, before I was aware of the danger. 

Had vanity, and my propensity to stand 
high at the head of men of letters hot 
blinded me, 1 should have seen this long 
before but my usual depth and penetration, 
deserted me on this occasion, and I became 
the undesigning instrument of the downfall 
of a throne, which it had been the business 
of my life to aggrandize. 

Having began, by confessing (and I do it 
with grief and shame,) my own fenlts, I 
must now be permitted to tell you, of those 
committed by your father and yourself. 

To volunteer. in the cause of regular 
governments, when they were assailed by 
the revolutionists of Franee, was exaedy 
the proper step for a Kiog of Prussia; but 
to degenerate first into a mercenary and 
lukewarm ally, wa s a great disgrace; of 
the same stamp was the whole of the eon- 
duct of your father, and year awn has 
gone still to a more blameahle extreme. 

To have remained neutral was a good 
policy in yon, had the contest been of an 
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ordinary nature; but when Ike subjugation 
of Germany was Intended, such conduct 
admits of no puliation, and of no excuse. 

Bat, what farther Is to be said of jour 
eoodoct still ? Not contented with aban- 
doning the common cause (and one in which 
yoo was so much concerned) and patiently 
•eeioglbe German empire overturned, by 
the snarcb of the French to Vienna, and 
tbe victory of Au?tcrlitz, you became the 
Instrument of Bonaparte's ambition; his 
aider and abettor, in order to gratify your 
own avarice. 

When you sank so Tow, as to seize on 
Hanover for yourself; did you not see that, 
by that one single act, you descended from 
the dignity of a king, you embroiled your- 
self with England, and became either the 
bound slave of Bonaparte, or his open 
enemy ? Prussia insulated from Russia 
and Austria, and at war with England, 
■nut either submit to whatever France 
might order or prepare for resistance. 

This consequence was not indeed long of* 
being ,felt, and in return for your civility, 
Bonaparte openly negociated with Eng- 
land, -for the restoration of that province, 
which he bod made you a few months be- 
fore purchase at the ex pence of your 
honour, and the friendship . of an ancient, 
a faithful, and a- powerful ally. In this 
manner were yon rewarded for the conduct 
you bad maintained, whilst all the nations 
around were falling, one after another, and 
"while the confederation of the Rhine/was 
forming on the ruins of the antique empire 
of Germany, a political body, which no 
etaibt, had many imperfections, but which 
nevertheless hird its advantages, and which 
year-interest and* honour were both deeply 
iconcegavd krpreservrng intire. * 

But still alMbosefaults sink into, intigni- 
£caneo, when your conduct, as a general 
and. sovereign in your*t>wn country, is taken 
into aecount. 
- To take up arms singly to oppose an £nemy 



that had subdued almost the whole 0/ the. 
Continent of Europe, without any of those 
precautions of provisioning your fortresses, 
that would have been indispensable, even in 
taking the field against ao enemy of an or- 
dinary strength, was not only ignorant, 
careless, and improvident, but a fault, that, 
as a general, admits pf no sort of excoe, 
no pal'iation, and one that never can be 
forgiven. 

The sudden and terribie'overthrow whiob 
followed your bad conduct, is not so strange, 
and not vexatious, as that conduct itself ; 
and the punishment that has followed, ter- 
rible as it is, cannot be said to be sod 
great ; though it is to be lamented thai it 
has fallen on your brave country as well as 
on yourself. 

As, however, the past is gone, and your 
regret, or my reproach, though accompa- 
nied with those of nearly all Europe, can 
be of little utility 5 your business is to pre- 
pare with magnanimity for a future day, 
when you will yet have an opportunity of 
rescuing your country from slavery, and 
your name from that obloquy, with which 
it is now loaded. 

One of the, principal causes of the revo 
lution is, the opinion (that was very preva- 
lent all over Europe) that the French revo- 
lution wouM ultimately secure the liberties 
. of mankind. Under this impression, the 
resistance made was as feeble as it was in- 
effectual ; but now the case will be different. 
The effects of French fraternity have been 
now felt in a manner that will never be 
forgotten; and when another opportunity 
comes, there will be energy on both sides, 
«w> that then the French will not, as hi- 
therto, have uniformly the advantage. 

This opportunity will soon occur, the pre- 
sent state of things cannot last ; but do not 
exhaust yourself. by keeping tip a large army 
badly paid, but keep ^p a small amy well 
paid, and welj ^sSfifPUfceOt aad that #411 
serve for a rallying point, when you find 
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the time fit, and you are assured of the 
hearty co-operation of other nations. 

Wait with patience and attention, and yon 
may yet regain what "you have lost, both in 
dominions, and in reputation ; but do not 
stoop to idolize* your conqueror ! for though 
yon hare committed faults of the mast se- 
rious nature, you have not yet flattered your 
conqueror. In this f recognise the remains 
of the ancient dignity of my family, and 
from that I am led to hope that there is 
still a resource in -your mind, that may yet 
some day repair those misfortunes which, 
in an evil hour, your conduct has occa* 
sioned ; and be satisfied of one thing, that 
if those who* lead nations do them justice, 
mankind will regain their equality. Though 
the French are a numerous and brave 
people, there is no reason, no cause in the 
nature of things, that makes it credible 
that, that nation alone should rule over 
every other. s 

Many extraordinary things take place for 
a short space of time, but nothing out qf 
the ordinary course of things can be of long 
duration. 

France may, probably, after those great 
efforts, be a weak, an exhaused, and a de- 
populated nation, as it was after the death 
and conquests of Charlemange ; though the 
present times are so unlike any that are 
past, that it is not possible to know how 
things will be ; but this is certain, that the 
nature of man, on the great and general 
scale, does not change ; and that one na- 
tion will not long rule over others, in the 
manner that France does now* 

The energy of the jacobins first gave the 
French a great and decided superiority over 
others. England alone, without madness 
or enthusiasm, hap, by steadiness, and na- 
tive bravery, supported its character ; and 
nowi that forced by necessity, it has taken 
fairly to a system of vigorous retaliation, as 
is seen by the brave attack on Denmark, 
aad the decree respecting captures at sea, 



you will find tint nation a fall counterpoise 
for France ; and as all those nations that 
have been subdued for want of energy, will 
be preparing # to throw off the yoke, the 
system will speedily change. Of that you 
may be certain ; therefore, be prepared, 
that you may at once do away the stain, 
that at present remains on you and your 
country. 

Shades, April 3, 1808. F&KPEfllCK* 



LETTER XVI. 

From SIR ISAAC NEWTOtf, in ths 
Shades— to the MODERN PHILO- 
SOPHERS, in the Sun-Shine. 



Gentlkmev, 

Wiiex, after having made a number ©f 
discoveries, and accounted for a great 
many 'of the phenomena of nature, M'Mch, 
had till my day been considered as inexpli- 
cable, I laid it down as a maxim, in every 
case where experiment was possible, to 
have recourse to it ; 1 never imagined that 
those who followed me, would presume to 
extend the reserches of philosophy, to 
objects that ate Intirely out of its reach t and 
thereon ground a species of infidelity^ that 
has been most improperly and unfortunately- 
considered as a characteristic of philosophy. 
Though I had accounted for some things, 
that had, till my day, been little understood, 
and though 1 discovered many of the laws 
of nature, before unknown or unexplained, 
I never had the idea or the presumption, to 
dispute those things, that 1 was unable to 
comprehend or explain : on the contrary, 
1 fixed in my own mind a limit for philoso- 
phical inquiry, distinguishing those things 
into which we may inquire, with some pro- 
bability of success, from others, intirely out 
of the reach of human investigation. 
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In Ignorant times, astrology, was consi- 
dered u a science, and the power of pre* 
dieting future events, was thought to be 
Attainable by study ; but an increase of 
knowledge has exploded inch unfounded 
notions, so that any one who pretends to 
the gift of fore-telling what is to come, 
whether with, or without the assistance of 
the heavenly bodies* is considered either 
as an imposture on a mad man. 

From the desire of mankind to know 
what futurity would produce, and the 
power of calcittatirg a number of natural 
phenomena, from the position of the plants 
and of the fixed stars, arose the erronions 
belief in astrology, and it was ignorantly 
enough imagined, that because an eclipse, 
or the path of a comet could be calculated, 
prior to the event, other occurrences might 
be known before they took place. If this 
could not be termed complete ignorance, 
U was at lcast,a great want of discrimina- 
ting between causes arid effects that had a 
direct and an evident connection ; and 
causes, and effects, that if any connec- 
tion did exist, it could in no shape or 
form be traced or conceived. 

It is evident, that from the position of 
the heavenly bodies at any given time, and 
by means of previous observations, their 
future position at another given time may 
be calculated, because there is an ostensi- 
ble connection, and this is within the pro- 
vince ot astronomy ; but suppose there is 
some connection between the events of a 
man's life, and the position of the plants at 
the time of his birth, that connection is 
neither to be seen nor conceived, and there- 
fore to labour, to ascertain the one from 
the other, is to act like a madman, and to 
pretend to do it, is the part of an impos- 
tor. 

Thus then, between astronomy and as- 
trology, there is a decided difference, and 
in my way of thinking, there is the same 
between the philosophy that 1 taught, and 



a great portion of the tfhilqsopby of the 
present day. . 

1 never conceived that natural and merai 
philosophy could be combined together; 
for, whatever, the connection between 
mind and matter is, and that a connection 
exists 1% certain, men have no data to go 
by, for ascertaining it, they cannot expect 
to make any sort of progress in the inquiry, 
and the consequence is, that those pre- 
tended philosophers have exerted the 
powers of their own miuds, to very little 
purpose, they have spoken an unio tell igi* 
ble jargon, and discovered nothing farther 
than the vanity and jiselessness of their 
labour. 

1 compare the philosophers who try io 
extend the bounds of philosophy beyond 
its natural limits, to those impostures who 
founded the absurd study of astrology, on the 
real science of astronomy. 

When I discovered the operation of at- 
traction, I investigated the laws by which 
it acts, I appealed to experiment, but I 
never had the vanity to imagine that I ever 
could, by any inquiry, discover the pri- 
mary cause • of attraction, and therefore I 
never attempted to make the discovery. 

The natural philosopher may investigate 
effects, and the immediate and proximate, 
or efficient cause may be, in many cases, 
easily traced, but the original first cause 
is not to be discovered by any chain of rea- 
soning or inquiry, within the power of man, 
and therefore it is useless to attempt the in- 
quiry.. 

But modern philosophers, far from fol- 
lowing this plan, attempt to account for every 
thing that they are obliged to believe, and to deny 
every thing for which they cannot account, aitd 
which they are not obliged to believe. 

For instance, they believe that grass is 
green, and that straw is yellew, that the 
enamel of the straw is such -as art cannot 
produce, and the texture very different 
from that of the grass, yet both spring from 
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the- earth, an^serjian* almost from the same 
spojt ; that the real matter of which they 
are /ormed is the same, only changed by 
passim- through a small seed or root. All 
this they know ana believe, because they 
se»tt happen so frequently, that It canaot 
be denied % hat they can no more account 
for it, thaa they can for the immortality of 
the soul, or any jcf those things which skep- 
tics takes so much pleasure in pretending to 
disbelieve. 

If not to be able to account for vtbai is, 
wers>a reason for incredulity, people would 
believe scarcely anything; but the absur- 
dity of this is so great, that philosophers 
would be termed fools if they were to 
thiok in such a manner; they have there- 
fore limited their incredulity te«uch things 
as cannot be proved, so at positively to 
make them appear ridiculous* 

if under the article corruption, to Which 
life* animation, &c. refers, in a modern 
dictionary, written by philosophers, it is 
meant to bo krfersed, that matter becomes 
animated of itself, nod that motion supposes 
a mind of some sort ; that, therefore, mind 
is a combination of matter, there is a total 
want of true argument, at the same'time, that 
it is, to superficial persons, productive of a 
strange tort of incredible infidelity, for men 
know so more by what means the living 
principal is communicated from one animal 
to another, than its apparent creation from 
matter totally inanimate. 

The cause of all this absurdity is, that 
men have not faculties of a nature such as 
enables- them to inquire into the subject, 
with any degree of success; bat it is clear 
that, as they are compelled to believe many pheno* 
mens they can neither under 'stand, nor explain; so, 
thef aught not to SshtHtnte any thing, merely be- 
came they cannot understand or' explain IK 

Why the sense of vision should reside in 
the eye, taste in the palate, and hearing 
in .the oar, b nteentehuabU, bat it is equally 

No. XII. Vox,. 1. Mm 



undeniable \ therefore men never dispute 
about that, nor about dreaming in the course 
of sleep : but as all these things are only be- 
lieved because they exist, and not boomlse 
they are understood, and would be denied 
if there were not positive proof of their 
being So, on what principle can nienmnlntahi 
that any thing is impossible, unmfJy no 
cause they do not understand It i 

All the questions about the Deify, nni 
about a future state, are of the descrip- 
tion that 1 have mentioned, none of them 
are to be decided, by our |anderstanding 9 
how they come to pass, and of Consequence, 
none of them then are to be diseetteveu 1 , be- 
cause they surpass our comprehension. 

1 should be as much to blame as those of 
whom 1 speak, worn I to enter into a con- 
troversy on thfs snbjeet 1 1 confine myself 01 
one simple and indisputable proposition, 
that tbtce *soe are temftlUi to acknowledge the 
existence of many things that wecamm 'account fir 9 
and ao not understand: our noticing ahh to account 
for or understand a thing, it no reason for denying 
or disbelieving the existina of it. 

If credulity is naturally the attendant of 
ignorance, that is no reason why incrudility 
should be considered as a mark of know- 
ledge, tfiough it is probable, that from this 
mistake arises the fashfonableness 1 of incredu- 
lity, which 1 have often remarked, is rather 
the attendant of vanity than of knowledge. 
1 am certain that any man of an enlighten- 
ed mind, who will divest himself of tho 
pride of being wise, will see that the powers 
of human investigation go bat a small way, 
and that when they are applied to subjects 
to which they do not extend, they lead to 
great error, for. those persons who; have least 
knowledge and most confidence, are apt 
greatly to abuse the little information they 
possess. 

^Ewxon;* 
Shades, April*, 1806. 
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PEW avq INTERESTING PUBLI- 
CATION. 

aWrsarm as we are to that tort of re- 
telatftoaary Innovation that hat overturned 
the Continent of Europe, and abolished the 
amdant often of society, we cannot bat 
fee floats* to Had a publication is about to 
appear, that will tend to fire dignity and 
aaayortte tie British nobility. The fol- 
lewing prospectus has been printed, and we 
pawj got a copy of the preface. 

, British Family Antiquity, 

Patronised by, and Dedicated to 

*HS MAJESTY; 

•axtisTua or 

dn ewgwif Srf of Chrvnohgieal Charts, 

Engraved on an entirely New Plan, 

XLXr/STBATJVB to tots 

OftltHjr AND PROGREIS, 

OF TM 

MJNK jiND HONOURS 

OFTMK 

*rftfc& |BWMfftp, 

fCCOHFAVIKD WITH 

One large Volume of Letter-Presi. 
PRINTED BY T. BENStE Y. 

Bsf W.PLAYFAIR, Esq. 

h***wcfL*$4Mtbmttk% Jutimcftn Inquiry 
MdtortfthetmtZaUmtfDr. SmifVi Jnjuiry, 



At a time like the present, wbep there 
exists, nearly over all Europe, a very ge. 
neralaad strong disposition to degrade 
whatever owe* any part of its importance to 
4«tiqvity, or whoever derives Jionour 



from Illustriovs Abcbstors, a publi- 
cation of the nature now announced meat 
appear with peculiar propriety and advan- 
tage. It will plainly prove, from waaVwil 
able (acts, found in the History of the 
British Nobility, that there has been, 
with a very few exceptions, a mast intimate 
connexion between great actions, a good 
and virtuous conduct, and the honours that 
have been distributed try the sovereigaB of 
this country. 

This work, while it is designed to render 
the study of that interesting subject more 
easy and dear, by means of the Charts, is 
espressly intended to counteract the new 
doctrines (hat unfortunately prevail toe 
much. 

It is proposed to convert the history of 
oar Illustrious Nobility into a bar- 
rier against such unprincipled innovation * 
and, en this ground, fr will Uy claim to tie 

to nuMtm the pnum b*ff$ wiw of tbmgh snd 
the incomparfbk pvtrmmm ffttit cosaoy, waich 
are so intimately connected with the pre- 
servation of the different ranks of society, 
and so dependent on the respect and esteem 
justly marked for the higher orders. 

The British Nobility are, by the 
nature of (heir creation and the descent in 
which their titles run, different from those 
of all otjier countries, and that difference 
is highly in favour of British Nobility. 

In the first part, of the volume that is to 
accompany the Charts, will be much curi- 
ous and interesting matter relative to 
honours, and tjie manner in which they 
have been obtained! as well as the dignity 
with which they. have in general been pre 
served. 

The remainder of the volume will contain 
details of great and illustrious actions, 
with some particulars relative to each in- 
dividual family* 

We insert the following Preface, to shew 
that the work wall be very different from 
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any of those that bare yet appeared, which 
consist merely of dry fact : 

PREPACK. 

From the earfist ages, genealogy has 
occupied much of the attention of mankind ; 
and whether we consult sacred, ot prophane 
history, we shall find the extraction of the 
individual always considered as making an 
important object in his history. 

.When a man first enters into life, be has, 
indeed, no other history than the name of 
his father, or of the family to which he 
belongs. This is the only answer which can 
be given to that perpetual question of, 
" Who is that?" No sooner do we see a 
stranger than we wish to know from whom 
descended. The very important circum- 
stance of what he does ? is in general a se- 
condary question. 

Although the actions of a man himself 
are the truest proof of the merit, yet it is 
impossible for the mind not to connect these 
with the opinion we have of his extraction ; 
and whoever pays due attention to the na- 
tural sentiments of mankind, while he keeps 
clear of the absurd prejudice which gives 
honour and respect to extraction alone, will 
acknowledge, that the actions of men 
are not the only ground of respectability or 
estimation in the world. It is true, that a 
respect for ancestors, seems to be founded 
in what, (in the present times,) uncalled pre 
judice and respect for actions, on what is 
termed reason. 

It is, however, to be considered, that a mo- 
tive of a man's action not being always known 
and even the real merit of the act being fre- 
quently uncertain, that in a vast variety of 
cases, it is impossible to form a very decided 
conclusion. On the other hand, though it 
is absurd to honour and esteem a man merely 
because he is descended from great and good 
men, yet, even in doing so, 'reason mingles 
with prejudice ; for, at personal merit or 
blame cannot, in almost any case,] be mea- 
sured so accurately, as not to require all the 



assistance which circumstances will afford; in 
order to form a decision on this subject, it 
becomes necessary to enter a little into all 
collateral circumstances, of which extrac- 
tion is one. • 

In forming a judgment of great, or very 
decided actions, the former conduct of the 
actor will produce but little effect j because 
men are capable of reformation, or of be- / 
coming depraved % yet in judging of ordiua- 

1 ■ ii iiii m wi n !■■ ■ P 

* Mr. Pope, who is considered as having 
put the profound ideas of others into admi- 
rable versification, seems to be entirely in 
favour of actions, when he says, 

" Honour and shame from no condition rise, 
" Act well your part, there all the honour 

lies: 
" Worth makes the man, and want of ittbe 

fellow, 
" The rest is all but leather or prunella." 

This indeed is a very decided sort of lan- 
guage; but what are we to say, when in 
the following essay we find the same poet 
express himself thus? 

" Not always actions shew the man: we 

find 
" Who does a kindness is not therefore 

kind:" &c. 

And when farther on, this poet, wjfco in 
the foregoing essay, spoke so decidedly of 
actions, concludes with saying : 

" Judge, we by nature ? habit can efface, 
" Interest o'ercome, or policy take place. 
" By actions r those uncertainty divides. 
44 By passion? these dissimulation hides. 
" Opinions ? they still take a wider range. 
" Find, if yon can, in what yon, cannot 

change. 
" Manners with fortunes, humours tarn with 

climes, 
" Tenets with books, and principles with 



A very fine and cmkdvt^mbafa to be 
•are! ! 
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tj actions, the general character of the actor 
has roach weight. In like manner, the race 
from which a man springs, iia sort of guide 
to the judgment with respect to the man him* 
•elf— until a man hat begun to act, or until 
we know some of his actions or manner of 
acting, the race he is descended from is the 
only circumstance that can guide our judg- 
ment. This, indeed, is by no means a sure 
criterion : but we must consider, that as 
even a man'* past conduct is net a perfectly 
certain pledge for future actions; it becomes 
unfair totally to reject the one,' and in an 
unlimited manner to adopt the other mode 
of judging. 

Lineal descent seems, from the history 
hath of aatn and inferior animals, to be an 
imperfect species of identity : the same qua- 
lities an often found to descend from father' 
to son ; and, therefore, may with some rea- 
son be expected to do so ; and as, where 
the identity is personal and undeniable*, 
the mind is capable of total change, it 
seems fair to consider this species of iden- 
dity as being an inferior degree of the 
other : provided we can find, that the qua- 
lities or propensities of the man do often, 
as in personal likeness, go by descent. 

Without affirming that general opinion is 
always right, it is a strong presumption in 
favour of awy sentiment or doctrine. In 
speaking of- general opinion, we do not 
mean general* in one town or country, or 
only a temporary opinion, though ever so- 
w.idely emended* but an opinion of the 
troth of which aU waafcf and*afea, the igtio- 

-,• .. . .. . ■• . .■ 

• The man whd at the age of tweirty- 
tJve was vigorous and* virtuous, may at forty 
be depraved and debilitated ; indeed ft often 
happens so 9 nay, very great' changes take 
place in a much shorter interval of time, 
therefore personal identity scarcely exists, 
except in the memory, for buth the mind 
a&4 matter are changed. 



rant mam and the well-infomed «re equally 
persuaded*, such aa opinion is, for the 
most part, well founded. 

It is, and has been coonvon to all people 
In all ages, to speak of a brave race of 
men, an honourable, or a generous race. 
Thousands of instances may be drawn from 
history to prove that there is nothing ab- 
surd in such expressions +• Eten whole 
nations have deserved aad maintained a 
particular character J. It is therefore 

• There is indeed a difference between 
the degree of credit given by: the well- 
informed man and the igcdrant* What the 
former believes* is generally mixed with 
some degree of doubt, or attended with some, 
species of diffidence in himself at least ; 
whereas the ignorant man indulges wo sort* 
of doubt, but grants a fojl, general, and nil* 
mixed belief to the opinion, unaccompanied 
by any sort of diffidence in his own judg- 
ment. 

+ It is 'undoubtedly a mistake to attri- 
bute to soil, climate, or government, the 
disposition of the people. Under the same 
government we find people of very differ- 
ent characters and conduct. 'The people 
of Cheshire are very different from those of 
Yorkshire. Toe people of Normandy are 
pemarkable for shrewdness, and those of 
Champagne for sillyness % so that it is not 
the government. Again, is it local situa- 
tion ? Compare the ancient -Romans with" 
the base populace that now incumber Italy, 
or the ancient Greeks, with the slaves who 
now disgrace the former habitation of arts 
and elegance. 

i It does not seem to be the same with 
the qualities of the head, for we do not 
hear of a succession of painters, poets, or 
mathematicians, This has givep some rea- 
son to think that the qualities of the heart 
go by the male line, and those of the head 
by the female, which latter being subject 
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reasonable to suppose, until we find it other- 
wise, that the individual partakes of the 
qualities of the Una from which he is 
sprung t. . 

To say, that seme degree of prejudice 
Is not mixed with this prepossession in 
favour of a person who is well descended, 
would.be extravagant: but, it is quite 
sufficient, ifshewn that (here is some foun- 
dation for it in nature, and in reason. 

In thus maintaining, that respect and 
honour are due to ancestry, we do not by 
any means wish to insinuate that such claims 
are equal to those of personal merit, and 
indeed it is precisely btcavn vn do not think 
sd that we have »9t on foot the present in- 
quiry into the origin of honours and of 
wealth, thereby connecting genealogy with 
biography ; for we do consider that there is 
a distinction between that and honour, and 
rank, and that a splendid title may, in some 
cases, be rather a disgrace than otherwise : 
but at all events, we maintain that genealo- 
gy and biography ought to be connected 

to perpetual interruption, there is nothing 
hereditary in abilities. Where it has 
sometimes happened, that the same male 
and female line have intermarried for a 
long series of generations, the race has ge- 
nerally been degraded in intellects. Of 
this there, are several examples in some 
parts of this country, which, however, it 
would be invidious to point out. 

\ Perhaps the fair and honourable pride 
of emulating the virtues of ancestors, is 
one of the greatest recommendations of a 
man who is well descended. This acts 
strongly on youth, and therefore tends to 
make a man begin the world well, which 
is a great point, and on this account it is 
to be wished, that the old prejudices (If sucH 
{hey are) in favour of men of family should 
not be done away, to make room for mo- 
dern philosophy. 

No. XII. Vol. I. Nit 



together, in order to separate the solid 
from the shining) the intrinsic from the ap- 
parent. 

In the course of the following inquiry, 
we shall find, that though honours have in 
general been acquired by estimable actions* 
there are yet some glaring exceptions* We 
shall also find that, though ence obtained, 
honours have often been well supported, 
yet they have occasionally been very much 
disgraced and degraded, by the actions of 
those who bore them, and this will naturally 
lead more firmly to the conclusion, that 
nominal rank and real honour may be, and 
frequently are, separated. 

Asa rich man becomes almost equally 
important to society as though, besides his 
riches, he were in possession of a title, and 
as the degree of respect paid to him is sot 
very much inferior, we shall inquire into 
the origin of Wealth, and the nature of 
that, conduct by which it is naturally ac- 
quired) as well as into that cast of cha- 
racter, and course of conduct, which do 
most naturally, and have, after all, most 
commonly led to wealth and honours. 

At the same time that the historical in- 
quirer is under an indispensable obligation to 
search diligently for, Ml fitrietly adhere to 
the truth, it is yet permitted to him, nay, it 
is proper, wherever the motives for any 
action appear to be uncertain, to incline to 
the detail, or the explanation which is most 
favourable to the family of which he 
treats: and this, on the fair ground that 
vanity is a more powerful Incentive to vir- 
tue than shame % tho forme* Is attended with 
an agreeable feeling, but the Utter, la 
itself, a panful seDatttoa. Desirous to 
gratify, as well as serve mankind, we will, 
without any sacrifice of truth, take, what 
is familiarly called, tie good-natured tide 
of the question. 

It would be a eerleeu Inquiry fo trace 
the importance, in which genealogy hai 
been held in all ages, and ia all nations} a* 
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it would tend to ascertain, how much more 
men are governed in their actions by opi- 
nion than by realities. The province of 
opinion seems to be to guide men, when* 
ever they are not under the immediate in- 
fluence or necessity : but opinion yields its 
empire, the moment that circumstances are 
such as to create what appears to the mind 
to be necessity •. 

In equality Of rank owes its first rise to 
seniority * of this we have many beautiful 
descriptions in the Old Testament. The 
father of the family was the king, and his 
eldest son succeded to his power, unless 
where the family separated, or where su- 
perior ingenuity or strength gave that 
power to another. It is, therefore, a fun- 
damental error to imagine that equality is 
natural. Nothing in the world h so unna- 
tural, and nothing more impracticable, 
than either to establish or prove equality ; 
though it be clear that a boundary must be 
set to power, and that this boundary ought 
to be regulated by justice, and by circum- 
stances t. 

The eastern nations, which have escaped 
many of those convulsions and changes, 
which war and conquest have brought on 

• We say, what appears to be neces- 
sity : because It is very seldom that there is 
no alternative left: and so long as their is, 
the necessity is not absolute. 

+ Nimrod seems to have been -the first 
nan who overturned the Patriarchial go- 
vernment, and established that of conquest ; 
which he attained by personal merit, uni- 
ting in himself all those qualities of body and 
mind which fit a man to lead,' govern, and 
instruct others, and what is, at first sight, 
surprising is, that superiority established 
by conquest, is of a milder species than that 
established b^ family preferences 5 but this 
seems to arise from the same cause, that 
civil wars are more cruel than those between 
two different nations. 



Europe and Africa, retain still much of 
that primaeval distinction of rank, which, 
seems to have owed its origin to the func- 
tion which the father of the family assigned 
to his different children ; for that distinction 
seems to have been occasioned by opinion, 
or unequal degrees of affection, not by 
force ; and to have had very little connec- 
tion either with state policy, or personal 
interest or advantage. Superstition came 
in aid of what arose from paternal J in- 
justice, and, accordingly we find that in 
the East one set of men are exalted above, 
and the other depressed below, humanity. 

In the Western world, where revolutions, 
and the fiercer passions have ruled, men 
have often been guided by justice, and when 
they were not so, by interest. ' Hence it is, 
that, though the distinction of master and 
slave existed for along period, yet it was a 
distinction founded upon a sort 6f social 
contract, though indeed a very unfair one. 
There was a species of reciprocal advantage, 
even between the master and the slave : but 
there is none between the different Castes 
in India; besides this, to be a slave was 
humiliating, but not accounted disgraceful, 
as distinction of ranks is then natural to 
man, it is ever to be considered as unaveid- 
ble $ but hereditary title is by no means 
very ancient, and though' it may be politi- 



J The imperfections of humanity coun- 
teract and moderate each other in a won- 
derful degree. Avarice counteracts cruelty 
in the case af slaves. As to paternal au- 
thority, we have a strange instance of what 
that is even in the patriarch Abraham, who 
sent off his pretty concubine, and her young 
son, into the desert, with a bottle of water, 
in order to please bis old wife Sarah ; can 
we wonder at the degradation of some of 
the Eastern casts, after such an invidious 
distinction amongst children, made by so 
exemplary a man as Abraham ? 
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rally wise, it is by no means necessary, but 
may be, considered as being artificial. 

In tbe splendid days of Greece and Rome, 
many families were noble : but titles were 
personal, and attached only to offices. It 
is to the feudal system that we owe here- 
ditary title.* 

Things always exist before their names. 
Thus it is that rank and honour existed long 
before titles, which are only a species of 
alphabet, or hieroglyphical signs, by which 
rank is ascertained and represented. The 
lineal descendants of Scipio Africanus would 
haye enjoyed the first titles in Rome if there 
had been any in that great city » as it was, 
they enjoyed all that rank which opinion 
gives, and which a title only indicates. 

There cannot be a doubt, that the inven- 
tion of titles, is an improvement in the social 
system ; particularly when accompanied 
with the restrictions and regulations gene- 
rally attended to in England, where the 
eldest of the family alone has been consi- 
dered as noble, and enjoys the privileges 
attached to nobilty, because it prevents that 
increase of nobility which takes place, 
where it was extended to the whole family : 
the evil consequences of which, to society, 
are very considerable. 

As men live by industry, the great num- 
ber ought not to be fettered with any ima- 
ginary rank that tends to interrupt those 
pursuits which are necessary to their exist- 
ence and maintaining their families ; and, 
again, as honours and titles are intended as 
rewards from the public to individuals, 
they should not become too common, or be 
possessed by poor or needy men : for though 
poverty is not in itself any reproach, and 
is, in some cases, very honourable, yet it 
does not, in any case, accord well with rank 
and title. 

In France there were about seventeen 

* Though tbe Nobility of Rome had three 
names, this was not an hereditary title, but 
a customary distinction. 



thousand noble families, because nobility 
was attached to all the males of tbe line j 
but, as wealth is not divisible in the same, 
manner, many of the nobles were extremely 
poor, and not capable of maintaing their 
rank; se that, in many cases, it became 
ridiculous, and still more, very inconvenient. 
If it had not been, that the younger, sons 
were many of them provided for in the 
church, which prevented them from mar- 
riage, it is impossible to say to what a 
ruinous extent nobility might have been 
communicated in that country. 

In England, the direct line in which the 
title is to go, is always pointed out in the 
patent by which the title is granted, which 
prevents the increase of noble families, and 
extinguishes the nobility in a great number 
of cases, as the line pointed out ceases to 
exist. 

[5ft be continued.] 

IMPORTANT LETTER ON BRITISH 
COMMERCE* 

TO BRITISH MERCANTILE HEN* 

Gentlemen, 

IT will, at some future day. be conceived 
as one of the most unaccountable phenomena 
of the active world, that the London Mer- 
chants, possessed of great property, great 
intellect, and a great spirit of enterprize, 
were so passively quiet when the commerce 
of the world was quitting the banks of the 
Thames, as to make no general effort for 
their own preservation. 

Do you think, that meeting every day on 
the Change, to stare at each other, to ask 
what Bonaparte has done last, or to conjec- 
ture what he will do next, is the way to 
prevent your ruin, which is his object ? 

Are you insensible of tbe.m significant 
part you act in this case ? Are you insensi- 
ble of the blameable, the DANGEROUS, 
the ruinous part that you act ? (or to ask 
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another tort of a question) are yon ignorant 
pi what, and bow to act ? 

For our part, wo are inclined to think, 
that yea have never seriously considered 
your situation, or the means by which It 
can be rendered better, or prevented from 
becoming worse.— Bat, to be aware of that, 
look at times tbat are past. 

When the great Spanish Armada hovered 
oVer dur coast, the London Merchants con* 
tr mated greatly to strengthen the arm of the 
Sovereign. They did not crowd upon the 
Change to gape and stare, Hke cattle in a 
field during a storm of thunder. We beg 
your pardon for the comparison ; bat, If ft 
fs not just, you wall excuse our ignorance ; 
they acted, and they were firm; yetthefo 
means were infinitely inferior to yours, and 
their information was less'; but they had 
em bred in a different school, and they acted 
differently. 

Muct) has been said lately about Joint 
Stock Companies. Much has been said a- 
boot what is termed free trade, batthoaa 
useful institutions, termed hkf ulated Com- 
panies, are now forgo^tejp. The name is 
nearly unknown, and, by the most of you, 
probably not understood. — It is neverthe- 
less true, that the great modern commerce 
pf the world owes its existence, at least its 
extent, to the regulated companies that 
existed from the 18th tO/the HHb century. 

Do not be Sn a hurry, Gentlemen, anoV 
fly away at the obnoxious word com pa m V, 
we know how unpopular, how vnfiubunabte It 
}s with modem economists, and those who 
pretend, or affect to andorstaiyl political 
scdnomy; bat have a little patience— As 
King William said to the Due %e Schom- 
berg, when he crossed the Boyne, looking 
at Ireland—** We must allow, this country 
is worth fighting for !*' So must, we allow 
. that tht commerce of England is worth sup- 
porting, at the expence of a struggle, with 
alt due deference to Messrs. Jfoftf, Sptnce, 
poUen, and the squad of scribblers, who 



think they are writing with elegance or 
energy on the subject, when they display 
nothing more than some talent for argument, 
some plausibility, added to a total Ignor- 
ance of the history of commerce, and the 
modes by which nations acquire wealth, 
together with a very uncommon share of 
confidence, 

Flanders, the richest agricultural country 
ia Europe, is but poor and wretched, com- 
pared to what it was, when it cultivated 
commerce ; it was then very powerful, and 
the wives of the citizens of Bruges, vied in 
splendour with a queen »f France ! 

" I thought,", said the queen of France, 
(who happened to pass through that once 
opulent city) " 1 had been a great queen i 
but at Bruges 1 found fifty queens, as finely 
appareled as myself!*' We have seen those 
queen : Yes ! and the queens of the coun- 
try since commerce has fled, and agricul- 
ture flourished, but they did not look bet- 
ter dressed than the market women of Co- 
vent-Garden. This fact speaks stronger than, 
many arguments. 

When commerce began to extend, the 
merchants of Europe speculated upon their 
private account, as* they do now, bat they 
formed a great regulated company, not .con- 
fined to one town or one country, but every 
city of Europe of any note ar commercial 
importance, paid its share to defray such 
general expences as individuals could not 
be expected, or could not be able to pay. 

We shall, in another number, give a list 
of those towns, and an account of their 
cpntrtbutions ; but at present it is. sufficient 
to say, tbat they included all the great cities 
of Europe, and amongst other*, London. 

This great regulated company, for it was 
nothing more in its nature and principle, 
was what was termed the Hansiatic League,' 
and it raised the merchants, in a collective 
body, to a par with the greatest monarch* 
of the age, Regulated companies, on a 
small scale, and for particular purposes, 
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existed in different countries, and the Tar- 
key Company, the Russia Company, &c. are 
remains to this day of those establishments. 
When those associations existed, com- 
mercial men were actuated by a general 
interest as well as a fartieuhr interest. Now 
they act merely as individuals, despising 
every thing that is not exclusively their 
own. This difference| of spirit is the cause 
of toenailing of from the days of Queen of 
Elizabeth to the present day. 

Yoa have now /no general spirit, though 
you might see you have a general interest ; 
but, no '.—Surrounded with pleasures at 
your country villas, when you come to town, 
it is more to gratify curiosity and inhale 
the news, than to act. Yon go to Change, 
as your ladies go to their milliners and 
dress makers. You then have something 
to say when yon sit down to dinner, other- 
wise you would have nothing. 

You must first begin by combating this 
selfish spirit and consider your interest; 
in the general cause. You should, at 
your joint £X*encs, obtain information 
and have intelligent agents abroad. Yon 
should find out what is to be done, and 
what, with propriety, may be attempted,. 
Sweden is yet an injet to commence 
on the Continent of Europe. Why have 
you not some intelligent agents tjiere, and 
get information of what can be done ? 
Canada is yet an inlet to North America, 
-and by its means, trade may be ca&tej&QA 
with the interior of the United States, par- 
^•ilfcrry w,r|h tj» w*sterA Country, to 
which the nearest and best passage will be 
by the lake Erie, and the rivers gift* run 
south* » partigaja* the Qfcj* and, Mjsjtis- 
sippi. 

Wbj have not yoajnjejiigeataseirttrterfi, 
sysd why hav&yojoi fcnne fetft* Braaite sun} 
at Sicijy;/ None aidi* mvtkrt the Persian 
Gulf, an* none in the West teUaJhlands ? 
British my qha nfr woaJAthen kiiom what 
Br\jU& in^rchapfc cowld da; and the indi- 
vidual might speculate on the general 



knowledge he had obtained. This would 
be doing something ! and if you did fall, it 
would not be without an effort. If the dan- 
ger was not diminished, at least the disgrace 
would be less ; and if you failed, you woftfd 
merit pity, which is less irksome than, con- 
tempt. 

It is not one of the least remarkable sj$as 
of the present times, that the agriculture 
interest begins to associate, to hold an ac- 
tive correspondence, and act upon that li- 
beral plan of general interest, and general 
improvement, and benefit, by which the 
mercantile peopje were governed, two or 
three centuries ago; and the mercantile pen* 
pie are sunk into that selfish mode of pur- 
suing individual interest, that the fanner* 
then, in the days of of ignorance, pursued. 
But, Gentlemen, you have not long time 
to consider. You cannot act too. quickly* 
and display too great activity. The man 
that aims at yqur destruction— at. the des- 
truction of British commerce, scarcely eve* 
sleeps : he never abandons a scheme tiji it 
fails entirely, or till it is fully accomplished* 
and. a* has agents in every quartet; yom have, 
none 1 ia this you are far his inferior, as i* 
prudence, in foresight, and in active energy. . 
If, however, you will act, yon may rise 
above every thing, if actuated by a general 
spirit. Let government see that yon aft, and 
it will second your actions* Xbe West, .India 
interests are protected, so are the Elaat JqdjUi 
interests ; hut the general mercantile; inter-, 
est, h like an orphan without father, 
mother., or guardian. 

You. may still export nearly at maeh a* 
ever, and you, wiU, require to import some* 
thing less ; so that withooj flying fete the 
extremes of despair, because our «*pe*ts 
are lessened, or into Ideas thai Fafjid 
can do without commerce, be persuaded 
and assured, that if you attend to y*e* 
general interests* they will never he rujije^ 
by your enemies. 

< The Hanseatic League we have mentioned^ 
and we must mention—So long as the mem- 
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bers of (bat body continued true to each 
other : the clliet that had began that excel- 
lent combination flourished, and the defec- 
tion of the members from the'league pre- 
ceded their fall. Less than three centuries 
ago, Antwerp was, what it had long been, 
the greatest centre of commerce in Europe. 
Its exchange had the activity that yours 
has now, but for the last 150 years, not 
©ne of the decayed castles, or the ruined 
monastries of former times, has been more 
deserted. In 1794, we saw that famous em- 
morium of former days,and the only mercan- 
tile speculation carried on in it, was, by an 
•Id woman, who sold cheap prints. To add 
to this degradation of commerce, and of the 
fl ne arts* it was opposite the stairs that led 
to the famous school for Flemish painters. — 
Had the ruins of Carthage, Tyre, Memphis, 
Crete, and Palmyra, all. been collected in 
one group, they could not have given a more 
impressive lesson on the mutability of human 
greatness ! ! ! 

Gentlemen, we have taken the liberty 
cf making this serious appeal, supposing 
that you have not thought of the steps to 
be taken, for the general protection of 
trade 5 for if you had, we cannot think so 
meanly of your patriotism, of your good 
sense, and of your spirit and energy, as to 
believe that you would remain inactive. 

Le*s money then would purchase lace 
for the hats of your footmen, collected from 
individuals and applied to general purposes, 
would do the business, and in order to fa- 
cilitate the matter, we shall trouble you 
weekly with our ideas, of what might with 
advantage, be done. What is good you 
cm use, what is useless you can reject; 
and we know not how it is possible to make 
a more advantageous or disinterred ted offer. 
We have, in particular, some things to 
point out, respecting the East India Com- 
pany. Tou leave to a few pamphleteers, 
the canvassing of the most important ques- 
tions* and he who fixes on the most popular 



title, or can lay out most money in adver- 
tising his work, gets the most opinio us over 
to his side. Thus chance, or a few pounds, 
determines questions of great importance ; 
whilst you, who- are interested, have mil- 
lions lying idle at your bankers ; and with 
the money you expend on a single dinner, 
or the chalking of a floor, or the ornament 
ing a hammer cloth, would do the business. 
Robespierre, with difficulty borrowed 
money, to pay for a place in the diligence 
to go to Paris, to dethrone his master, to, 
lead bim to the scaffol^, and to rob and 
murder nearly all the nobility and clergy 
of France ! ! The man who could not com-* 
mand ten pounds, in 1789, in 1794, bad 
property to the value of two thousand 
millions at his command ! ! The possessors 
of that two thousand millions were like 
you, they sought their individual 'interest,, 
aod considered it as folly to dedicate time * 
or money to general purposes. 

If this is not a legible lesson, it is not ne-r 
cessary to proceed — we labour in vain — if 
it is, we have said enough. 

44 Duller wert thou 
" Than the rank weed that floats itself at 

ease, 
" On Lethe's wharf— thou needst must move 
on this." 
We shall, (as we have said,) return next 
week to this subject. 



To the EDITOR ar ANTICIPATION. 

Sia, 
As your publication alludes to grievances 
of such a nature as can be proved to exist, 
and for which a remedy, of a safe and 
practicable nature, can be found, I wish 
you would insert the following letter, on a 
subject that equally interests justice and hu- 
manity. Your obedient Servant. 

HtJMANITAS, 
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To the Right Honourable • 
THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 



My Lord, 
You are, by office, the guardian of 
those Who, from mental derangement or 
from want of maturity, are incapable of 
taking care of themselves, or of their pro- 
perty. You are a man of a good disposi- 
tion and principles, by nature, and by ha- 
bit , and education, attentive to the duties 
of morality and religion. / 

I am convinced, my Lord, that you will 
never permit any abuses to prevail under an 
authority which is confided to your Lord- 
ship, without controul, if you are made ac- 
quainted with its existence. 

In the case of lunatics, where there is 
property or family quarrels, much injustice, 
it is well known, sometimes prevails ; as the 
proofs of that malady are often equivocal ; 
and as the malady itself is of such a nature, 
as to be excited, and proofs of its existence 
given before your Lordship, where the af- 
flicted person has only undergone a tempo- 
rary derangement, brought on by irrita- 
tion ; for, my Lord, in some constitutions, 
derangement, of a temporary nature, is as 
easily^ excited, by irritating treatment, as 
intoxication is by strong drink. 
' The most steady and sober man in Eng- 
land may, by intoxication, be made to act 
like a madman, for a time; but it would be 
extremely hard to treat such a man as a lu- 
natic. This, however, is a case that comes 
borne to every man almost, for there are 
but few who have not felt, and none who 
have not seen the effects of intoxication. 

The case of temporary derangement, ex- 
cited by irritation, is however, though less 
common, not less hard ; for It is not the act 
of the person himself, but the act of others : 
and when done with design, appears to me 
Co be one of the most terrible of all specu- 
lations that can be founded on the weakness 
and infirmity of man. 
< I an led to this, my Lord, by what hap- 



pened the other day. A gentleman in' the 
unhappy situation, of which I speak, ana 
the circumstances are altogether so suspi- 
cious, that 1 cannot help thinking, very 
strict inquiry should be made into the busi- 
ness. Your Lordship and the public, well 
know of the state of mind, in which Mju 
Ludlam, a man of genteel manners, of 
genious, and of business abilities, was 
driven about eighteen months ago. I only 
alude to that, as a circumstance that' took 
place, for it is clear, that there was then 
no intention of iri fating him to act as he didv 
When left cooly to himself, under the 
care of proper persons, he has acted pro- 
perly ever since, he then recovered; but 
just now, he is about to get in possession of 
his property, and be restored to the rights 
of a sane individual. 

It has, however, so happened, that ex- 
periments have been made on that gentle- 
man's feelings, within this week, that will 
enable his opponents to appear before your 
lordship, with affidavits of his still de- 
ranged state of mind; for the irritation 
employed, was such as might have made 
any man mad; and a croud of persons, 
either curious or ill-intentioned, banting «. 
man down in the streets, like a wild 
beast, must make that man act with des- 
peration. 

If, my lord, you find these things to be 
facts, and you certainly will; whatever 
your lordships judgement may be, with 
respect to the unfortunate consequences, 
still, those who have been active in pro- 
ducing them, ought not to be allowed to 
profit by the iniquity. 

I have but further to observe, that the 
London mob never degrades itself so much 
as in cases of a deranged person, who has 
got at large, for if the unfortunate being 
happens to have the alarm of madness gives, 
then he is treated nearly as a dog would be. 
This was the case the other day ; but 1 think, 
an assault ou a person deranged, ought to be 
punished with more severity thar ~- . 
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fertou.— If the lunatic is outrageous, then 
be commit* the assault, and those who resist, 
lino 1 , or hoM him, cannot be considered at 
fultty ; bat however deranged a person may 
be, If he doet not strike or attack others, 
those who strike or attack him, are doubly 
culpable, and ought to be punished with 
doable severity. 

1 hope your Lordship will humanely en- 
quire Into the circumstances. For this taking 
plate, Just at the time yomr decree was a- 
bottt to be pronounced, "Books," a* poor 
Beverly said, "tyke management.*'— The 
fact being, that till the irritation began, the 
unfortunate gentleman was at sound in mind 
as lam. 

Requesting your Lordship's justice and 
humanity will excuse this address, 
1 am, your Lordship's, 

Obedient humble Servant, 
Upmarket, Afay26> 1808. HutfairiTUS. 

**' ' — 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The Letter about Catholic Emancipation, 
(at it m called,) is received j but to reason 
with the party who bring forward that 
question, is of no use. They know perfectly 
WtU what they are doing ; they know they 
atii exciting discontent; and as they persist, 
it is clear they mean to excite discontent : 
why then reason with them? but, perhaps, 
ft may have some effect to tell them that 
Bonaparte is actually makbg bk arrangements 
fir tar ko+m'mn o/Jreland^Md that this present 
mum, torn tfbm imtoarht fatted through London, 
fit that dnveted tmdry. 

Let the party think of the* massacre of 
If adrtd-~let them think of the state of the 
royal family, the grandees, the clergy, and 
the people efftpaia, and then let them reflect 
o* what they am new doing. This may hate 
mora -weight than argument, which can 
only predate an etfeet, where the parties 
are mistaken, hi the means they employ ; 
but as that Is not the case with opposition, 



The letter about the state of Russia, and 
the design of Bonaparte, to divide it into 
two, ufaktng Odessa the eastern capital, 
and Petersburg the western, is very Im- 
portant $ but if cake too late for this week. 
We have known for same time, that Russia 
U iuttrely under the coercive power ef 
France, and that there are^not troops in H, 
suulcieet'to resist the arms that Bonaparte 
could pour am from Poland, in the course 
of a few weeks. • ' 

The re flee twos on the state of Spain, 
and the cruel, and insidious conduct of 
Bonaparte, are excellent, we snail give 
them next week | and though we did not 
Anticipate sack an extreme of wicked- 
ness » our readers will remember, that it is 
two months /since, we predicted the sub- 
jugation of Spate. The Continent of 
Europe, is now completely at the feet of 
Bonaparte, but the snore terrible the eeer- 
tion is, the less time \t wiR last* 

The case of the King of Spam, much 
resembles that of Montiauma, the Mexican 
chief. The cruel invaders kept possession 
of his person, the better to subdue bis 
people. How inseruMble are the ways of 
providence. The cries of the injured 
Americans, have at last risen to the Al- 
mighty, and the oppressors are at last laid 
low. 

The Correspondent who favoured ns with 
the information about the Droits of Ad- 
miralty, is reaneetod to call nt the eftee, 
and give some explanations. We can never 
insert any thing that we do not perfectly 
understand, however plausible it auty be. 

The Cobler, who was to have reported 
the continuation of the speech of Sinbmd the 
sailor, got drunk nt an anniversary dinner 
at the Crown and Anchor, a few days agu $ 
so that another week's indulgence must be 
requested, 
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COMMERCE WITii INDIA. 

Continued from page 224. 



jLHE Genoese and Greek emperors con- 
ceived it their interest to unite against Ve- 
nice, when they found that it had monopo- 
lized the whole of that lucrative commerce ; 
when, the Genoese, by' supporting their ally 
with money, expelled the Venetians from 
Constantinople. The imperial family was 
reinstated, and the Genoese had the suburbs 
of Pera ceded to them as a reward for 
their assistance. This quarter of the city 
the Genoese forfeited, and the Venetians 
No. XIII. Vol. I. Oo 



were compelled to return to their old chan- 
nels of commerce by Egypt and Syria. 

The depot of Indian commerce being 
in the Crimea, (which is near the mouth of 
the Wolga,) is-a strong reason for believing 
that the trade was carried on through the 
Caspian Sea; but it has been asserted, that 
the chief route was directly v by land from 
the Tigris to the Black Sea. This sterns a 
Very good way ; ' bnt in that case, why 
cross the Black Sea to go to the Crimea ? 
Any one who looks at the map, will be able 
to consider that as being very unlikely; 
Doctor Robertson, however, has taken no 
notice of this difficulty. Two things, how- 
ever, are "Certain, that the depot was 'in the 
Crimea, and that merchants never go out of 
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their road without having sosae reason Car 
doing so. The reader must then determine 
for himself. 

During those contests, Florence arose* 
and became a rival both to Venice and 
Genoa; and some degree of civilization, 01V 
at least, a taste for the luxuries and pro- 
duce of the East, was brought into the 
north of Europe, by those who returned 
from the Crusades. The consumption of 
Asiatic produce in the North, occasioned 
depots to be established, and Bruges and I 
Antwerp became to the North, what Venice 
and Genoa were to the South of Europe. 
The Hans Towns rose to wealth and opu- 
lence just about that period. -But the effects 
of wealth acquired by commerce in the 
North, were fouad to be different from 
what they had been in southern climates. 
Italy was going to decay, while three of 
Its cities were increasing in splendour $ but, 
So the North, the riches acquired by the 
cities set industry at work; manufactures 
were improved, and affluence, and the 
comforts of life became more generally 
diffused, than they had ever before been, 
or than they are in the southern countries 
even at the present day. 

While Constantinople was thus rivalling 
the cities of Italy, a new revolution took 
place there, which overturned the Greek 
empire, and established that of tjje Otto- 



When Mahomet tfie second mounted the 
throne, the Genoese were expeHed from 
Peru. 

Before the Genoese were expelled, their 
insolence and avarice had time to display 
themselves in their full extent* about the 
year thirteen honored and forty, says . an 
eye witness, (Nicephoras Gregoras,) they 
dreamed that they had acquired the domi- 
nion of the sea, and claimed an exclusive 
right to the trade of the Enxine, prohibit- 
ing the Greeks from jailing to the Cherso- 
ftesvij or any part beyond the mouth of the 



Bauatyk, without a licence from them. 
The Venetians were not excepted, and the 
arrogance -of the Genoese went so far, as 
4e form * scheme for imposing a toll on 
every Fernet passing through the Bosphoras. 
Then Venice regained the preponderance 
tacasiera commerce, which she m ain t a i n ed, 
till the discovery of tho passage by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which opened a new 
channel, alone certain, much lew expen- 
sive, and net so liable to interruption from 
the revolutions that nations are liable to. 
It is deserving of observation, that what- 
ever alterations took place m the channel, 
through Which the India trade was carried 
on, whatever were the vicissitudes or the 
difficulties, the trade itself never was sus- 
pended; so great was the propensity of 
those who were affluent in the West, to* 
enjoy the productions of the East* 

The prices of Asiatic produce were ex- 
orbitant. Silk was sold for its weight in 
gold; uud a Roman emperor refused his 
empress the luxury, or rather the splendour 
of a silk gown. 

The vicissitudes of the eastern commerce, 
were thus very great in former times . The 
wealth and arrogance which the possession 
of it produced, and the envy it excited, 
may, in general, be ascribed as the cause : 
indeed it is not certain whether the envy of 
the Genoese, at the success of the Venetians, 
did not make them, in an underhand man- 
ner, favour those attempts to find out a 
new channel, which might destroy the pros- 
perity of a haughty and successful rival. 

Amongst the passions that get hold of 
rivals in commerce, that of envy is so 
great, when avarice is defeated* that, to. 
humble a successful rival, they will meet 
ruin themselves, without fear, and even with 
satisfaction. 

Whether it was so or not, it is certain that 
the discovery of the the passage by. the 
Cape of Good Hope, was net aecidenfajl ; 
hat that the Portuguese wera induced t$ 
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listen to the proposals of trading to India 
by the same route, under the certainty of 
rivalling the greatest commercial city of 
the world, if she should succeed. 

Though no new channel can now be ex- 
pected, and the present one is every day 
becoming more easy and frequented, yet 
the capricious shiftings of the India trade 
were not ended by this new discovery. 

Instead of the contest being, as formerly, 
between cities situated on the borders of 
the Mediterranean Sea, those maritime 
powers who navigated the main ocean be- 
came the contending parties. 

There are only two ways by which wealth 
4s accumulated ami brought into a few 
bands : the one by compulsion and levying 
taxes, the, other by producing or procur- 
ing objects of desire ; for a small quantity 
•f which, people give up a great portion 
of their labour. 

Sovereigns have amassed wealth and pos- 
sessed revenue by the first means, and the 
use they have put it to has been magnifi- 
cence in building^ or in great and useful 
works, or for war, or for pleasure. 

The wealth obtained by the other means, 
of which the trade to the East seems to 
have been the chief, produced a different 
effect, in Italy it occasioned the invention 
of bills of exchange, and gave encourage* 
ment to the fine arts, and to some manufac- 
tures. In the north of Europe it infused 
a general spirit for trade and manufactures ; 
for the luxuries of the East only served to 
teach the people of the North the necessity 
of acquiring comfort, by manufacturing 
the produce of their own country. 

To improve -the arts of weaving, to make 
woollen and linen cloths of a finer texture, 
was very natural, after having seen the 
silks and muslins that [came from India: 
particularly to people living in a cold 
xlimate, where a more substantial cover- 
ing was wanted, and where the materials 
were in abundance. 

It was, accordingly, in Flanders, and the 
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adjacent country, that the modern spirit of 
manufactures rose up, nourished by the 
wealth which the ancient commerce of India 
had produced. 

In the early ages, when the Tynans had 
this trade, they amassed great wealth, 
though they bad not any large countries to 
supply $ for* probably, neither Egypt nor 
the eastern part of Syria would receive the 
produce by so circuitous a road. But, dur- 
ing the first ages, sacrifices to the gods, and 
the funeral ceremonies consumed vast quan- 
tities of aromatics of every sort, as well as 
the enjoyments of the living. The two for- 
mer causes of request for aromatics have 
long been at an end, owing, to the changes 
in religion. They are now neither burned 
; at the altar nor at the grave ; and custom 
and taste, which are to a certain degree va- 
riable and arbitrary, have lessened the con- 
sumption of some, and others have been 
supplied by the progress that we have our- 
selves made in manufactures. 

Wrought silks, muslins, aad porcelains. 
Cotton-stuffs are now no longer bought as 
formerly, so that, except in porcelain, the 
raw material is the only object of commerce. 
The silk-worm was introduced into Italy 
during the time that the intercourse with 
the East was very difficult, and therefore 
bad not the increase of wealth, and * taste 
for new articles extended the demand, and ' 
brought a new one, the trade would at last 
have been nearly done away. 

While this diminution of consumption 
took place, the western world was advanc- 
ing in civilisation, and the progress of 
wealth became vastly more extended $ so 
that if the consumers of eastern luxuries 
were less profuse in the use of them, they 
were, at the same time, greatlyjincreased in 
number. 

The taste for tea, alone, which was in- 
troduced not much above a century ago, 
has nearly overbalanced all the others, and 
it is still augmenting in Europe; besides the * 
f discovery of a new quarter of the world 
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rapidly increasing in population, toto which 
the custom of drinking tea, as in Britain, 
has bewj introduced also. 

The reasonable price at which an article 
can be afforded, always augments the con 
sumption: and though we have no criterion 
to go by in judging of the prices in former 
times, yet it is certain they must have been 
very great. At the time when silk was 
•old for its weight in gold, that metal was 
(compared with common labour)of six times 
the value it is now ; silk was, then, at least 
three hundred times as dear as it is now ; 
indeed, even the extravagant price scarcely 
accounts for the parsimony of the Roman 
emperor, who refused his wife a robe of 
that rich material. 

The carriage is j£24 a ton backwards and 
forwards, or out and home, which is only 
equal to what is paid in England by land 
for 500 miles. Indeed, none but articles of 
a very great value and high price could pay 
for the carriage, by any of the channels hi- 
therto discovered, but that of the Cape, 
[T» be continued. ] 

BETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

Itf THE SHApES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN T^HE SUN-SHINE, 
Jn the beginning of the Year 1808. 



LETTER XVII. 

From DOpTQR ADAM SMITIJ, in 
the Shades — to Writers on POLI- 
TICAL ECONOMY, in the Sun- 
shine. 

Gentlemen, 
In my inquiry, into the nature and causes 
pf the Wealth of Nations, 1 never ex- 



pected to avoid error ; in all my conclu* 
sions, I expected to approach the (rath 
in many important cases : but I should have 
been very ignorant of the nature of the 
subject, if 1 had expected to come to con- 
clusions with that accuracy, that is only 
attainable in geometry and mathematics. 

When Eucled demonstrated, nearly three 
thousand years ago, that the three angles 
of a triangle, were equal to two right 
angles, he was occupied in demonstrating 
that which be knew nothing ever could 
overturn, he therefore had nothing to do 
with Hypothesis; but when I treated of 
productive, and unproductive labour ; of 
monopoly, exclusive privileges, and other 
parts of my subject, I was, in every instance 
speaking of what could only be considered 
as the case generally, not imder all cir- 
cumstances, or at all times. I was treating 
a subject, in which I was liable to mistake, 
even as to the general conclusion ; and as I 
founded my reasoning on experience, of 
course the subject remained open for future 
investigation, when . farther experience had 
thrown more light qpon it, 

I think, in no part of my work, did I 
write in that positive and dogmatical style, 
tn at could have led any person to conceive 
that I considered my conclusion as abso- 
lutely certain, or so clear, that a further 
inqniry into the subject would be totally 
unnecessary; much less did I write in that 
way, that could make it be considered as 
an act of presumption to differ from me, 
or to renew the inquiry. 

Since 1 wrote, many circumstances have 
occurred, tending to throw great light on 
questions of political economy ; and not a 
few things have happened to change the 
conclusions. That is to say, that the con- 
clusions, which would have been the. best 
in my time, are not so now, in every cas 
circumstances are so much changed. 

It is not to be supposed, that in a short 
letter, I am to enter into a re-examination 
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of my book; but some things I have to say, 
that it is for the wellfaie of mankind to 
hear, and that it is my duty to speak. 

Subjects of political economy, c»n never 
be laid entirely to rest; they will always 
admit of discussion, as times and circum- 
stances change ; for though some of the 
principles adopted are immutable, the 
whole of what results from those princi- 
ples, as applicable to the real affairs of 
mankind t is fry, no means fixt and immuta- 
ble ; my theories therefore ought to be can- 
vassed fairly and freely, 

As to ray leading points, about entire 
freedom of tiade, the division of labour, 
' and the impossibility pf monopoly, where 
there is competition, I do think 1 may 
have fallen into some error, as things are 
now proved to be ; but in my time matters 
were very different* 

1 had not seen the experiment made, of 
complete freedom of trade in France; but 
it has been made since, and every day 
shews, that it will not do to the full extent. 
I lived exactly, at the end of that period, 
when the evils of too many regulations were 
discovered ; and as 1 founded my reasonings 
on' experience, I necessarily must have 
been inimical to a system, from which so 
many evils had arisen. 1 had no examples 
to produce, of evils arising from trade 
being left too free, but many from its being 
too much shackled . The conclusions 1 formed 
were therefore quite natural, under the 
circumstances that had taken place, pre- 
vious to the time that 1 wrote ; but. since 
then it is different, and there are examples 
of evils arsing from too much freedom ; so 
that, though 1 am still of the opinion that 
there is more danger from too much regu- 
lation, then from too little ; yet, 1 do not 
tee the matter quite in the same light, that 
1 did then, and were 1 to write now, 1 
should treat the subject in some degree, 
differently. This point of the entire free- 
dom of trade, was that on which I agreed 
the most completely with the French eco- 



nomists ; and though 1 did not hold their, 
opinion sacred, yet when they happened 
to coincide with my own, 1 spoke with 
greater confidence, then when they were 
in opposition, to each other. 

The freedom of trade, from all sort of 
legislative interference or restriction, was a 
major principle in my inquiry, from which 
the impossibility of monopoly arose, and 
the consequent absurdity of all laws rela- 
tive to regrating, forstalling, &c. 

Not being now so decided about the ma- 
jor proposition, the minor ones that are 
connected with it, must share the same de- 
gree of uncertainty ; and if I had lived till 
now, my own country might have instructed 
me as much as to monopoly, as France 
has with regard to perfect freedom of 
commerce, 

I must, however, declare that I have, 
not been quite, fairly understood with re- 
gard to monopoly ; for £ not only made it 
one condition of its being free, but 1 sup* 
posed abundance of quantity of the article $ 
but it has since happened, that there has 
not been abundance of several of the greatest 
necessaries of life, and in particular corn,- 
for making bread : so that my theory, as 
it has been understood, did not apply mo- 
nopoly, may have been practised, and if 
faith is to be put in evidence given in the 
courts of justice, it has been practised. , 

1 cannot refuse giving credit to men upon 
their oath, as I have stated a vast number 
of facts in my book, on much more slender 
authority. When I gave an exact state-, 
ment of the gold and silver used in Birming- 
ham, in gilding and plating, in a year, I 
am now sensible I spoke of a quantity, that 
the persons most conversant with the trade 
of that town, would say they could not even 
guess at; hay, 1 am certain that I must 
have had my information from an ignorant, 
man, for a well-informed one would not 
have attempted to give an opinion on the 
subject. 

With respect to the quantity of the preci- 
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efts aetalt;thAtciNBe4irect frMB^ort«gal f I 
perhaps wasaoft better informed. I certain- 
ly hsrue spoke on some subjects without good 
smtherity, and on others without any an* 
tharity at all » for the fact it, that a writer 
htfeaeral, lilikea artier, lie amaiaes ma- 
terials with too great aridity, or a short 
i aic st % a t t om of the mean by which they 
aieacojvtafl. Bofbn, Raynal, and oearly 
aV the writers I know of, did the same; as 
to regular historians, they are obliged to be 
■tote circumspect, and quote authorities; 
bttr philosophers are supposed to collect in- 
fftrmatfoB from all quarters, and sometimes 
v*ry obscure ones : so that they are not ex- 
pected to quote them, and if they were, 
they would sometimes find It wry dlfll- 

CUW. 

I, far no part of my inquiry, write like a 
nthawbo thought his opinions should not be 
questioned, and it shews that 1 have been 
very imperfectly understood' by those who 
pretend to pay the most regard to me, when 
they are offended that notes or commenta- 
ries have been added* to my work. 

If I aimed at truth, I of course must 
wish the subject to be agitated in every 
Way* and I appeal to those who knew me, if 
they do not think that truth and not the gra- 
tification of vanity, was my object in writ- 
iagmy inquiry; and iam so far from wish- 
ing thsJ cause of truth to be injured, or the 
■ssvestftgatioa of the true principles of poli- 
tical e c onomy impeded, either out of a real 
or a frttnded respect and generation for my 
opinions, that what I hare to recommend 
to alt those who cultivate that interesting 
study, is to devest themselves, as much as 
HMsisihJe, of all prejudices, either in favour 
o£ or against those who have already 



Uf one thing r am convinced, that the 
systemtbat is best in a rising country, where 
capital is scarce, and labour cheap, win 
mot be the best when capital is' in great 
abundance, and labourers can scarcely be 



got. And again, in a country that affords 
a great field both for labour and the en- 
ploysnent of capital, a different system of 
economy is required from what would an- 
swer best in a country whore every thing to 
brought into fall use. 

China b a country of the latter species, 
America of the former, and England, as 
well as moat countries in Europe, are in a 
middle state. 

Political economy, when brought to its 
highest state of perfection* will be but m 
combination of principles and circumstances, 
like forms of government ; bat abstract prin- 
ciples, without attention to particular cir- 
cumstance, will, in both cases, lead to er- 
ror* 

I hope I have said enough to shew that 
investigation ought to be free, and that po- 
litical economy U not like mathematics, a 
science capable of being brought to a state of 
perfection, and consequently that it is always 
open to new information and improvement. « 
It is with pain that I perceive that/ufas 
has some Influence in opinions on this sub- 
ject, and that those who differ in opinion, 
regard each other with a degree of contempt 
that is by no means either necessary or be- 
coming, particularly as the subject is suffi- 
ciently intricate for a great difference of 
opinion, without any cause for astonish- 
ment. 

1 am, by no means, displeased with the 
Earl of Lauderdale, for having written a 
book in answer to mine % though, perhaps, 
his title is rather too much indicative lof a 
man who was conscious of having gained a 
, victory : and 1 am well pleased with the 
j additional chapters and notes to my original 
; work, that have been added by Mr. Play- 
1 fair, for it is.a fit and convenient way of 
. enabling the reader to judge. That au- 
thor has, in a very modest manner, given 
his reasons for the publication, taking no 
credit to himself, but attributing it to the 
accidental circumstance of his writing at a 
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later period, and having the knowledge of ! 
facts, and the means of making observation* 
that 1 could not possibly have, 

So far is it from being any general objec* 
tion to ay theory, that 1 am wrong in some 
instances, and right in others, that it is an 
argument in my favour. Thus, for example, 
the Newtonian theory of the solar system 
has been foond incorrect in some parts, with- 
out that unhinging the system 5 whereas, de- 
range, in the least degree, the system of 
Descartes, and the whole fails to the 
ground. 

In one word, it is from the clashing of 
opinions, the collision of inquiring minds, 
that truth springs. In the contest, let men 
be liberal, and keep the great end in view, 
and never let the mind be biassed by the re- 
flection that one person thought so, and ano- 
ther thought the contrary ; for he who can- 
not bear conviction in his own mind, but 
builds his opinion on the reputation of ano- 
ther, is not fit to discuss questions of so in- 
tricate a nature, as the most of those are 
that relate to political economy. 

It may be expected, that I sJmuld say 
something on the subject of the connection 
between the French economists arid the 
revolution of France, a revolution that has 
not astonished mankind more by the novelty 
of its manner, than it has by its horrible 
cruelties, in perpetrating which, it is true, 
thai seme of the political economists had 
a share. 

I do, however, believe, that share was 
merely accidental — As a reform in finance 
and an amelioration of the state of the 
people were the great objects of the meet- 
ing of the States General, in 1?89, it was 
natural that the economists who understood 
these subjects best, should co-operate, when 
called so to do. The fall of the feudal sys- 
tem, the destruction of privileges, and 
some other changes were certainly their 
work } bat before the revolution assumed a 
very formidable aspect, those economists 
were instruments, Hot leaders. Robespierre 



was not of their class, nor Dantoa, nor 
Petion, nor Talien, nor Guthoo, nor Collet 
D'Herbois. The economists began the busi- 
ness it is true, but they knew not what they 
were doing ; and as a proof that they were 
enemies to the enormities that were com? 
mitted, most of them fell victims to the 
violent party. 

1 must confess that the conduct of seme 
of the individuals, who were well-esteemed 
before the revolution, gave me much pain a 
but 1 never considered that conduct as 
connected with their principles of political 
economy, which have no sort of connection 
with the wild theories and infernal prac? 
tices of the leaders of the French revolu- 
tion, though they have some analogy, but 
analogy does not always imply connection. 
The economists wished, no doubt, for aa 
order of things where their plans might be 
executed, and the solidity of their princi- 
ples proved, but the reign of Robespierre* 
which they are accused of contributing ta- 
bring about, was still more unfriendly td 
that, than the mild government of Louis 
XVI. If then the economists had any hand 
in the revolution, it was not in the bad part 
of it, but from ignorance of the, extremes 
to which it would go. 

To conclude this subject, however, | 
would advise men to be cautious of depart? 
ing from experience and following theory, 
and on no account ever to think that qoes? 
tions of political economy can in genera) 
be solved, like those of pure mathematics or 
geometry, that is^in a nianner equally cer* 
tain and universal, without regard to time, 
place, or circumstance. It follows from 
this that the inquiry can never be complete, 
and the application of its principles never 
absolutely certain ; so that experience if 
always to be consulted, and the stock of 
knowledge liable to be increased with length 
of time ; to collect facts and discuss opinions, 
are, therefore, both conducive to the arriv- 
ing at a proper conclusion, and all thosg 
who adopt the principles of any writer ?• 
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jrticitly, are ignorant of the nature of the 
•object, which does not admit of being 
discussed with that degree of' certainty, 
that intitlei a writer to implicit confidence. 
The cause of truth cannot be advanced , 
nor can my memory be honoured by an 
affected complaintagainst those who question 
my opinions. Remember,Gentlemen, I only 
stiled my«elf ao inquirer, and never wished 
to be considered as a dogmatical teacher. 
Search for truth where you can fiud it, but 
do not be too tenacious of opinion, merely 
because- you have adopted it, and then you 
may make improvement in the difficult, but 
useful science of political economy. 

ADAM SMITH. 
Shade,, January 2, 1808. 



LETTER XV11I. 

From VOLTAIRE, in the Shades— 
to the PEOPLE of FRANCE, in 
the Sun-Shine. 



My Dear Velches *, 
I Hate a great mind to be witty at 
your expence, but I am withheld by two 
reasons. You have suffered, too much, in 
consequence of me and my associates, to 
be in humour for taking a joke; besides, 
as 1 always said, you were a composition 
of the monkey and the tyger, and as you 
have now assumed the latter character, 
It might be dangerous. You might, per- 
haps, break into the pantheon, and throw 
my body on the dunghill, as you have 
done those of Marat, Mirabeau, and others ; 
1 shall therefore be serious for once, and 
request your patience. 

' • A title, partly for affection, and partly 
contempt, that signifies a good stupid sort 
of people, that he used to laugh at. 






If any of you think, that when 1 ridi- 
culed religion as much as 1 could, and the 
government as much as 1 dared do, that 1 
had a settled design against them, they are 
mistaken. 1 only wanted to shine as a 
wit, and enjoy the reputation of being a 
philosopher. 1 confess, likewise, that 1 
bad as little expectation of reforming man- 
kind, as 1 had design of making them 
wor&e; vanity, and a desire to be rich, 
were my motives. Had 1 written in favour 
of religion and government, 1 certainly 
could not have indulged my wit, or had 
the reputation of a philosopher, and pro- 
bably might have died in a garret ; for 
amongst all the truths, 1 uttered against 
governments, nothing deserves so universally 
that title, as their ingratitude. 

1 have been accused of being at the 
heal of the philosophers. — Men who acted 
a very bad part afterwards. It is true 
But why ?— Not that 1 liked them, for I 
despised most of them, and disliked them 
all; but the world esteemed them, and 
though^individually, not men of much 
knowledge, their aggregate knowledge was 
very great. 1 was their king, priest, and 
prophet $ in short, 1 was their chief. What 
could gratify my ambition more ? Could I 
be blamed ? The temptation was irresista- 
ble. What would not the kfng of Prussia 
have given to be that exalted character, 
amongst poets and philosophers, that 1 was ? 
1 verily believe, he would have given his 
kingdom ; though like me, he hated and 
despised the most of the men. 

To be at the head (for half a century) 
of men, who give the tone to Europe, was 
really worthy of ambition, mine was grati- 
fied ; but, farther than making every thing 
sacred and serious, subservient to my per- 
sonal views of ambition, 1 am cot to blame. 
1 did not forsee, much less intend the hor- 
rors of the revolution; and 1 did not. cal- 
culate, my* dear Velches, on your being 
so very light, and so Ignorant; that you 
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took all 1 said for serious, and con- 
sequently mistook me. My man of- forty 
crowns, is a proof that I never meant equa- 
lity, as I turned an equal division of pro- 
perty into rid ic ale, in the same disposition 
of mind in which I ridiculed optimism, and 
the pride of ancestry in Candid, and the 
Baron Thundertontronck ; or, as 1 did 
natural philosophy in Micromegas ; morality 
In La Pucelle, and the trne religion in all 
my works. 

The man of wit Is like a thirsty tra- 
veller, who drinks at every stream. My 
•mbitioa was to shine, on all occasions, 
and I let none escape. Principles and per- 
sons were to me indifferent, when 1 could 
gratify my passion. I had lone; flattered a 
monarch, who aspired at being thought a 
wit, a poet, and a philosopher ; but I did 
it for his ducats and his dinners ; and when 
our interest clashed, 1 ridiculed him, as 
seriously as 1 had flattered him interrested- 
ly. When 1 quarrelled with Maupertuis, 
I took great delight in exercising my wit 
upon him, and I had a secret pleasure in 
wounding the whole of the philosophers in 
his person. 1 never was a philosopher my- 
self, but I had the ambition to reign chief 
of the philosophers, whom I despised 
and detested, because 1 knew their vanity, 
jealousy, and meanness, crouching to wealth 
and power, yet internally despising those 
to whom they meanly crouched. 

One advantage is gained by the revolu- 
tion, if mankind have wisdom enough to 
make use of it. Fanaticism, it appears, is 
not now confined to religious zealots ; but 
philosophy has its fanatics also, and they 
are the worst of the two. A fanatical 
court ordered the murder of Coligni, and 
the massacre of the St. Bartholomew; 
but a fanatical people perpetrated the mur- 
ders of September,fpr the atrocity (if which, 
history produces no parallel, and to which, 
language furnishes no appropriate title. 

But of all those evils, 1, and tbephiloso- 
No. XIII. Vol. 1. Ft 



phers, were to tally Innocent ; we thought 
to make men wiser and better, and by a 
chance, (<• wkward and unfortunate enough,) 
we made them worse, so that our plea for 
pardon must be ignoramus, which to put in, is 
no small punishment to the vainest men that 
ever breathed on the face of the earth, — 
Lay not then the fault on me. If 1, and 
the philosophers, were the cause of your 
error, it was in a great measure uninten- 
tional, just as you, when you so bravely 
took the Bastile, by marching in w hen the 
gate was opened, had no idea that you were 
preparing the way for Bonaparte to be- 
come emperor. , 

Till men are able to controul Providence, 
they can only be answerable for their in- 
tentions, but not for the consequences of 
their actions $ which, as I am now no in- 
fidel, 1 own, are regulated by a mysterious 
and supreme power, into the intentions of 
which, men, weak, ignorant, though pre- 
sumptuous, cannot penetrate. 

Adieu, my dear Velches, 

VOLTAIftf. . 
Shades, March 1,1808. ' 

IMPORTANT LETTER ON BRITISH 
COMMERCE. 

Confirmed from page 2S9. 

Mr. Editor, 
I have perused, with some attention, the 
letter in your last number, addressed " & 
British Mercantile Men," whioh, from its ter 
nor, ought, in my opinion, (if not to the Mtr- 
chants at Lloyd's,) to have been addressed t& 
the Board of Trade, of some department of 
government, which has the more immediate 
superintendance of the commercial interests 
of the country ; for certainly those interest! 
have been neglected, as yon Justly observe; 
But then the remedy does not rest with the 
merchants, but with the government, whose 
province 1 thick it if to take cognisance of 
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every thing affecting the general prosperity j 
of the country, as welt as what endangers it. 
Supposing, then, that yon meant to make 
this appeal to the merchants, or the under* 
writers at Lloyd's Coffee-house, or the sub- 
scriber* (as they are termed)^ to these 
rooms. If they think proper, it certainly 
|s io their power, by a well-directed po- 
licy, materially, if not entirely, to influ- 
ence the general commerce of not only the 
United Kingdom, but, I believe, the whole 
world, were tbey to take the subject into 
serious consideration. 

It is well known, in great mercantile 
••peculations, that limited sums can only be 
insured at the various out-ports of the king- 
dom, and that the surplus uninsured, is then 
sent up to be injured at Lloyd's coffee- 
bouse, not only in all the business which 
emanates at home, but that from abroad 5 
iind, in short, in any new, great, or un- 
common adventure, (either* with respect to 
our own trade, or that of any other country 
In the world,) is, from the insurance made 
there, {as in ordinary times,) always sure to 
find its way to Lloyd's coffee-house. 

1 do not see, for my part, how the mer- 
chants could fix agents in various quarters 
of the world, in the maimer you intimate, 
or the benefit that would result to the public 
from if, though government is certainly bla- 
meable in this point, in not appointing pro- 
per agents and consuls in every quarter, 
men well, qualified for such situations ; let- 
ting the commerce of the country contri- 
bute to their salary, and sending, every 
^possible information, relative to both the 
politics and commerce of the country, 
to governme«t,and likewise to a committee, 
which ought to be formed at Lloyds, in any 
thing relating to the shipping, and other 
matter affecting the insurers. 
• So far, as relates to itself; Lloyd's has 
v some excellent institutions, and one in par- 
ticular highly admirable, not only as pre- 
serving their own interest, but in a national 



point of view, a primary cause of improv- 
ing our shipping, and keeping it in the 
best state of repair. At eyery port in the 
kingdom they have secret agents, who re- 
port the state of all ships, the repairs, &c, 
both of British and foreign shipping, which 
is weekly entered into a book, (only pes* 
sessed by subscribers) and the underwriters 
fix a premium accordingly. They should 
have similar agents abroad, for the very 
same purpose. It is there they are success- 
fully defrauded, for the want of a confi- 
dential agent, who could effectually pre- 
serve their interests ;.in so far, then you are 
right ; but the business at Lloyd's, is be- 
coming so unprofitable a pursuit, that many 
prudent men will soon, } should suppose, 
relinquish it. The . successful predatory 
excursions of the French privateers, is not 
restrained by the vigilance and activity, 
which might be expected from the Admi- 
ralty. 

1 have now given you the very clue 
and foundation to every thing, relating to 
the general commerce of the world, fur- 
nishing the most certain opportunity, by 
the practical effects of others, to discover 
what would most materially promote the 
particular interests of our own country. 
Were the merchants at Llpyd's^from 
amongst the most intelligent) to select a 
committee, who should meet, two or three 
times a week, or oftner, to receive infor- 
mation, from all individuals frequenting 
that house ; or discuss those objects, which 
had come within their observation, either 
to promote the general, or any particular 
branch of the commerce of this country ; 
the result should be communicated, to that 
department of government which has the • 
immediate protection of k trade. 

Whilst I am dictating a line of conduct 

to the gentlemen at Lloyd's, I must, at the 

same time, intimate what is needful on the 

part of government, to produce an easy and 

I effectual co-operation with them. 
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. M present there is a Board of Trade, it • 
is true, but so exceedingly occupied, and - 
so inaccessible, that merchants dread nothing 
more than being obliged to lounge about 
the treasury, v. hen their concerns compel 
them, by which they lose a great deal of 
.time, in oflen fruitless attendance; which is 
.so trk&ome and inconvenient, that what 
they would often voluntarily communicate, 
there is no time at the interview, and cer- 
tain)/, no inclination, when they are often 
scarcely enabled to state (bat which affects 
their own immediate interests. 

Now, to remedy this evil, let the govern- 
ment appoint an office for the special pur- 
pose of receiving all communications upr»n 
commercial matters; let a clever, intelli- 
gent, and attentive man, well acquainted 
with general commerce, and, if possible, one 
who has beeu a practical man, preside— 
let htm digest all those communications, and 
lay them, before the present superior board, 
which would lop off all the detail, nnd pre- 
sent the important matter at once, dressed 
read^ for its discussion ; thus a facility anil 
dispatch would be given to business in the 
high departments, the want of which, every 
man connected with trade in the United 
Kingdom, bitterly complains about. 

1 believe, I have pointed out the error 
and the remedy on both sides ; I cannot, 
however, help thinking, that the greatest 
error is on the side of government, which 
has become a little piqued at the Lloyd's 
gentlemen having shewn a display of huma- 
nity and generosity, in their patriotic sub- 
scriptions, for the relief of the families 
of the killed, and those wonnded in 
battle, as interfering with the patronized 
reward and prerogative of some of the de- 
partments of the state. Let these little 
jealousies subside ; ' this is a period that 
ought to produce a general unison, for the 
general good of the country, which is cer- 
tainly in greater danger than the , people be- 
lieve, or ministers, perhaps, are aware* 



When such .a combination fortunately 
takes place, as that 1 have stated, the 
country will very soon feel its beneficial 
effects. Power, enterprlie, and protection, 
will then insure a permanent and in* 
creasing commerce to this empire. Ami 
weoball not, for a series of time, have to 
dread the prospect of history, ranking 
this kingdom .after Carthage, Palmyra, 
Venice, Lisbon, Antwerp^ Amsterdam, 
and Hamburg, whose commercial g rc a t oeaj 
we reflect upon as a story long told ; but, 
however, let the errors of other nations 
and people, be a salutary lesson to us. Let 
government, in due time, hold out the fot* 
tering hand; those who hold the, reins art 
but servants of the public, and it is their 
duty to selectmen of talents, information, 
and experience, for every suitable depart- 
ment of the state, without regard to fami- 
ly connection, or the influence of interest 
or party. It is such' a judicious reflec- 
tion iq the one hand, and the. weakness of 
the states, in omitting it, oq the other, that 
has, and wi)l enable Bonaparte to hold 
forth in his unprecedented career. Lejt 
us profit by his example, in this instance at 
least. 

An Obsgatb*. 

London, May 1, 1808. * 
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We are thankful to An Obsbate*, for 
his communication, and we doubt not, that 
he understands much better than we do, the 
areana of Lloyd's, and the particular bu- 
siness of the merchants. He, perhaps, can 
measure their capacities, their public spirit, and 
their gt»tral%eal % in the support of the ge- 
neral cause. 

If he thinks, that to speak to such men, is 
like trying to charm the deaf adder, we are 
sorry for the circumstance ; but we must, 
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nevertheless, My, our Address was intended 
for the general mercantile interest, not 
knowing that the underwriters at Lloyd's 
comprehend the whole of that wealthy 
body. 

We ihould be apt to think that the Ob- 
startm supposes, the commercial or mer- 
cantile * men do not comprehend who It 
meant by that title ; bnt in this,- we con- 
ceive, he must he mistaken— they cannot be 
to ignorant. Every dog can answer to hh 
mune without its being engraved on his collar, 
and every man concerned in exporting or 
importing, directly or indirectly, mast see 
he It included in those to whom we addressed 
ourselves. 

As to the government of the country, we 
did not address, or mean to address ourselves 
to it ; for the government is now become 
perfectly passive in ail such things ; by per- 
fectly pensive, we mean, that it never acts, 
bnt when action becomes necessary ; or ra- 
ther, when it becomes unavoidable. Air- 
Ticir atioh is, by no means, the fort of 
government, or even its aim j for Antici- 
patio-h is never an act of luctt&j, it is an 
net of prudence and wisdom, and (ends to 
avert calamity, or to procure advantage by 
previous measures, whereas necessity is 
always owing to some existing circum- 



What we wish the merchants to do is 
quite out of the circle, within the circum- 
ference of which thisfoverment has resolved 
to move; we should, therefore, have been 
trying to charm a deaf adder, indeed, if 
we had attempted to persuade the govern- 
ment to Interfere. The government, per- 
haps, may interfere when ft will be too 
late; but it will be led to interference 
from circumstances, not from arguments. 

Even if government did interfere, we 
are not quite of the Observer's opinion. 
*fke energy and wisdom of individuals, 
when they can be bronght to act, are 
of greatTy more efficient advantage, than 
the slow and regular interference of govern- 



ment, which acts at second-hand, with a 
slow pace, and uncertain motion, for the 
movers never understand the subject them- 
selves. % 

Only consider the discussions about the 
distilleries, as they have taken place in 
parliament, and you will see, that in com- 
mon newspapers and pamphlets, the matter 
has been much more ably bandied, though 
with much less means of information. 

Public boards and committees, are so 
involved in form and ceremony, and the 
members so little acquainted with the sub- 
ject, or interested in the event, that we 
depreciate the interference of them in trade, 
of the priaciples of which they are ignorant. 

We cannot help lamenting, most bit- 
terly, the indifference of public men) to the 
public interest j but, as the Observer has 
taken up so much space on this business, we 
ShaU refer the farther' consideration till 
next Week, when we shall certainly re- 
turn to the subject. 



BONAPARTE*i POLITICS. 

Continual from psge 224. 

Wk are continually compelled to return 
to this disgusting subject, and, what is still 
worse, the horror of his detestable career, 
increases as we advance. 

We long ago observed, that he gained 
more by treachery, by bribery, and by 
either misleading, or betraying his enemies* 
than by force; and of this he has recently 
given a most incontrovertible example. ' * 

The history of the world furnishes no- 
thing equal to the baseness of the conspira- 
cy against Spain, as a friend, and as aw 
ally. The best troops of that devoted king- 
dom, were called to assist in a distant 
expedition, and when the country was 
drained of its force, it was 4iv4dfd artfully 
into parties, and even the lather and sea 
were cruelly set at variance. 
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Whilst Spain was weakened by internal 
divisions, and by sending off her troops to 
fight in foreign countries, the troops of 
France, ona false pretext, were poured in 
great numbers into Spain. Riots were ex- 
cited,and the people massacred, at the same 
time that the weak king, and the wicked 
prince were decoyed into France, to be held 
as prisoners, or hostages, by the wily and 
atrocious Bonaparte. 

By such means, has the once powerful 
kingdom of Spain been reduced *; but we 
must allow, that if nothing can equal the 
atrocious villainy of Bonaparte, so likewise 
nothing can equal the blind weakness of the 
government of Spain. But this is not a time 
to be wasted in vain lamentation of the 
fatal consequences, or in wondering at the 
consummate wickedness of one, or weak- 
ness of the other, we must make use of the 
information for our own advantage, and be 
upon our guard. i 

As Bonaparte had a secondary view, 
when he drew the Spanish troops to the 
North, to fight his battles ; so, also, we 
are persuaded, he has a secondary motive 
now — by driving the Spaniards to dispair. 
He may force that people, to take refuge 
in the arms of England ; and, knowing the 
brave and generous spirit of this country, 
he may expect to draw our troops to the 
assistance of Spain, when he will make a 
descent upon the coasts of Britain and Ire- 
land, at different points, at one and the 
same time. 

This is a subject that ought to be very 
seriously attended to ; seeing, as we have- 
seen, that Bonaparte has, at all times, 
played a very deep and double game, and 
that, whilst completing the ruin of one 
nation, he has been always preparing the 
ruin of another. 

We do not give credit, to its full extent, 

to those rumours that have come so rapidly, 

of the friendly disposition of Spain towards 

, England ; but, let that be as it may, our 

No. XIII. Vol. I, Pp 



only way to keep clear of danger is, to 
consider what is best and most prudent 
for ui to do, in the present unexpected si- 
tuation of affairs. 

Undoubtedly, it would be well, on every 
account, to assist the brave and injured 
Spaniards: for, if Bonaparte is fairly de- 
feated there, he will be in > worse situa- 
tion than he has yet been. It may even 
be the prelude to his downfall* and Jhe 
rallying of other nations, in their own de- 
fence ; for, that they will rally, when they 
have an opportunity, we have always said, 
and there can be no doubt. 

Allowing then,' that to assist Spain, is 
the most desirable thing. Admitting the. 
expediency of this, in its fullest extent, we 
are not to forget the fnannet in which it 
may be done, consistent with prudence. 

If the Spaniards cannot shake off the 
galling yoke, by their own strength and 
energy, they never can do so bj means of 
British troops/ British ships on the coast, 
arms, ammunition and money, may be of great 
use, and we can send them with safety ; but 
British troops, we cannot send with safety 
to ourselves, or so as to be of much utility 
to them. 

We know that Bonaparte calculates, with 
great care, the number of forces sent out 
of England; and we have stated it with a 
certainty of the fact : and we are con- 
vinced that the attacks on Sweden, and on 
Spain, at the same moment, are made partly 
with a view, to make us distribute our 
forces in different quarters, whilst he makei 
an attack upon our shores. 

There are, in this country, many in- 
triguing foreigners, who pretend to be the 
enemies of Bonaparte, but who are se- 
cretly his friends, and exite us to a sort of 
w ild energy to overturn him ; and therefore 
do we depreciate, in the strongest terms, 
any of that wild spirit of enterprise, that 
may forward his views. n 

Might we not send ships to communicate 
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•with the Spanish soldiers, that have so art- 
fully been seat into the north of Germany ? 
Might wo not convey those troops back to 
their own country ? But how can we ex- 
pect, that any number of soldiers that we 
can spare, would" turn the fortune of the 
day r 

There are about nine millions of inhabi- 
tant* in Spain. — ff they are well inclined 
to fight for their country, their number i9 
sufficient; if they are not well disposed, it 
Is not any number of land forces that we 
can send from this country, that will over- 
turn \he horrible, and too well laid plans { 
of the emperor of the French. 

In complicated affairs which we cannot 
well understand, in detail, the best way is 
to take a good plain common sense view of 
the matter, and surely this is one of those 
complicated affairs, if ever there was one ; 
for, in itself, it is intricate and with the small 
connection we have of late years had with 
that country, our information is very im- 
perfect and incomplete. 

What, for example, do we know of the 
real disposition of the people in favour of 
i the King, or of the Prince rV Asturias, 
and both are in the hands of Bonaparte ? / 
What, again, do we know of the balance 
of power between revolutionists, and those 
who dislike revolution ? what of the energy 
or the grandees and nobles, or the influence 
of the clergy, or the attachment of the peo- 
ple to both, or to either ? In short, what 
do we know, either respecting the will, or 
the means of the people of Spain ? 

That they have been goaded to resistance, 
is highly probable, and if so, that resist- 
ance is no proof Of perseverance in re- 
sisting. 

Could we have thought that the proud, 
Germans would have yielded to Bonaparte, 
yet nothing is more complete than their 
submission ; and sorely Spain is not in a 
state equally able to make an effectual 
stand. Are we, after that, to place any 



reliance on a steady opposition in Spain > 
Nol certainly.— Let us assist the Spaniard* 
v*ith arms, ammunition, and money, if they 
want it. — Let us enable them to rally ia 
their own defence, but do not let us at- 
tempt to defend them. 

(To be continued.) 



To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 



Sin, ' 

I Do not mean. you any compliment, 
When I declare, that of all the papers or 
bool>s 1 have read for these many years, 
none lias given me so much pleasure as the 
letter from Sir Isaac Newton, in the Shades, 
to the Modern Philosophers. What a mild 
and distinct method does that great man 
take, to shew the absurdity, insignificance, 
and vanity of the materialists ! ! How m- 
controvertibly does he prove the folly of 
extending human researches, to what h be- 
yond human power, and how forcible is 
his reasouing, with respect to the necessity 
of admitting things that are not understood , 
and the consequent absurdity of refusing 
belief to any thin£, merely because it is 
beyond our comprehension. 

1 only trouble you with my observations, 
in hopes that the higher clergy will take no- 
tice of a work, conducted on such excellent 
principles. Go on and prosper, and may 
all men of *rue religion, and all men who 
detest the scepticism of the day, second 
your efforts, and give energy to your en- 
deavours. The great bulwark of the ma- 
terialists, is now broke down, in so simple 
and plain a way, that a man of a common 
plain understanding, may overthrow all 
their arguments. Do you believe what you 
cannot comprehend ? Do you believe what 
cannot be accounted for, on the common 
principles of philosophy ? Such were the 
•ternal questions of the Materialists; and 
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the question itself, served to puzzle and 
perplex men, who thought that these pre- 
tended philosophers ^understood every thing 
that tbey belkted. Sir Isaac Newton has, 
however, plainly shewji, that they under- 
stand scarcely any of the things, that they 
themselves are obliged to believe, and con- 
fess they do believe. In short, he proves 
•that they understand nothing more about 
.the original cause of attraction, than about 
the creation of the world, and that the 
only difference is, {hey witness one, but 
--did not witness the other. They % might as 
well deny the existence of China, or of 
Siberia, because they never have seen 
either. In short, $ir, in my opinion, that 
letter puts an end to all those contests, that 
have appeared to furnish the unbelievers 
with matter of triumph, and to stagger 
those who, less vain, are disposed to 
give credit to what they have not abso- 
lutely seen. 

1 wish this might be propogated, as 
widely as possible, and . 
1 -remain, 

Sir, 
Your humble servant, 

No Materialist. 
London, June 2, 1808. 



LUNATICS. 



LETTER I. 

7i the Right Honourable 
THE LORD HIGH CHANCELLOR. 

My Lord, 
"When last week we inserted the letter, 
signed Hum an it as, to your Lordship, we 
had little idea of the extreme cruelty of the 
case of Mr. Ludlam, which had given oc- 
casion to that letter. 



We have since made inquiry, and. obtained 
such proofs as would serve to produce con- 4 
viction in any court of justice, to which, 
therefore, we cannot refuse giving cre- 
dit. 

Physicians may certainly be allowed a 
discretional power in many casts, but there 
are others, of which every man of common, 
sense is capable of judging ; and to use the 
power that is only intended in the case of 
dangerous derangement in cases where 
derangement is by no means apparent, 
when there is, at all events, no danger, ap- 
pears to be one of the greatest of crimes. \t 
is insulting and oppressing human nature, 
when in one of the most pitiable of situa- 
tions, supposing the lunacy to be real. — 
Supposing it is not real, then the crime as- 
sumes another shape, and admits of a very 
different sort of conclusion; it is not an 
abuse of power granted by legal authority, 
it is a breach of the law, in the most cow- 
ardly manner, and in the most oppressive 
form. 

I believe, my Lord, it can be proved, on 
affidavit, that when the unfortunate gentle- 
man got over the state of real lunacy, into 
which he was thrown about eighteen month 
ago, (which was in a very short time,) he 
behaved with great moderation , composure, and 
prudence. 

Uuder your Lordship's protection he still 
. continued, attended by one of Dr. Monroe's 
men, who can declare the symptoms of in- 
sanity have long vanished. It was not 
till the cause that would have reinstated 
him in the management of his own 
affairs came on, that, it would appear, an 
experiment was to be made on his state of 
mind ; and your Lordship will not be much 
astonished a{ the result, though we are cer- 
tain you will be astonished at the experi- 
ment itself. 

A second keeper arrived in aid of the 
first; this was the supernumerary experi- 
mental gentleman, who began by violently 
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putting Mr. L. in a strait waistcoat, and 
after he was in that helpless and pitiable 
rtatc, beating him, kneeling on his brt-a.t, 
and doing what would make any man in the 
world dv>perate. Had murder been the 
consequence, when this shocking affair was 
over, and Mr. Ludlam had obtained his li- 
berty, it would not have been at all sur- 
pri>ing. 

It U to be hoped that Dr. Monroe was 
not acquainted with the truth, but it is here 
asserted, and without fear of contradiction, 
that the 1 earned man who gave such medicine 
to a mind deceased, seamed very little'soli- 
citcus about the business. In less time, 
my Lord, than a cook would take to see 
whether a potatoe was boiled, did this sci- 
entific doctor decide on the derangement of 
his unhappy patient. — Yes, my Lord, and 
he decided, that the patient was rand, and 
required a strait waistcoat. We must beg 
leave to refer your Lordship to the circum- 
stantial details, topiove what we say; but, 
in an address to so high a personage, and 
on so important a subject, we wish, from 
respect, to be brief; and we request your 
Lordship to be assured, that we are per- 
fectly awaTe of the impropriety, as well as 
danger, of inserting any thing on light 
grounds ; but, where we are supported by 
truth, we think it our duty to come forward 
in defence of a human creature, reduced to 
a situation, where the common law of the 
land affords him no protection. 

My Lord, it appears that a master has 
not more power over his dog, than a doctor 
and his keepers have over a real, or a sup- 
posed lunatic, except in the regard to the 
right of taking life away. As to their 
means of tormenting, it is infinitely greater. 
The dog only feels the blows, he feels no 
insult, on him the bitter grin, the sarcasm, 
aid the abuse of words have no effect, and 
the mental pain, is, therefore, ont of the 
question. In the case of a man that is 
deranged, the misery consists in the mind, 



and surely the cup is sufficiently fall, with- 
out the addition of artificial aggravation. 

We shall have but one moment's more? 
attention to request. As the public opi- 
nion is, that Mr. Ludlam is a dangerous 
madman : that opinion, we shall endeavour 
to do away. 

The unfortunate affair of the London 
Tavern, had it happened at three o'clock 
in the morning, after being heated with 3. 
quarrel, and with wine, would have passed 
for a drunken adventure, such as occur in 
all places, and on many occasions. We 
do not mean to vindicate that, or to make 
light of it, but merely to give the act its 
true character. Drink and irritation, were 
the cause, in a place of business, in the 
middle of the day, and amongst sober men : 
change the place to Covent Garden, to the 
night, and amongst drunken companions, 
and we shall be able to judge, whether the 
act, however culpable, is to"be considered 
as a proof of permanent derangement. 

Lord Erskine behaved in the most ad- 
mirable manner on this occasion ; and in 
the details which will appear, it will be 
proved, that Mr. Ludlam is a high spirited 
man, and perhaps too vain of his abilities, 
which are not of the common sort, had 
met with great cause for vexation ; and the 
same thing acting on his mind, when much 
heated with constant labour in bringing a 
good plan to bear, had actually unhinged 
his mind, and prepared him, not only for 
one, but for several acts of madness. — 
This madness, however, though it was per- 
fectly real, 'was one that went ofF, and 
that pcpbably never will return, for it 
never can have a similar cause, and Mr. 
LudlanTs mind is prepared to comjiat the 
danger, which then he did not forsee. 

lie has had a severe lesson too, and now 
knows, that neither 'abilities, nor any in- 
juries sustained, will excuse a njan for 
breaking through the laws of the land ; 
therefore, he is, by no means, likely ever 
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to act in an in?aa* manner again, unless 
excited to it by those who are, around him. 
The justice and humanity of your Lord- 
ship, will, it is^hoped, excuse this address 
from, 
Y our Lordship's most humble servant, 

Thb Editor. 
London^ Jume 2, 1808. 

A letter to Dr. Monroe— another to the 
public,andthe details of this affair,\vill ap- 
pear, without interruption or delay; for the 
firststep to wards obtaining the protection of 
the law, is to convince the Lord High Chan- 
cellor, and the public, that he is capable of 
administering and managing his own affairs. 
Private mad houses have long been 
though* worse than the bastilcsof France, 
and it will not be difficult to prove that it 
is true. This matter well deserves the al- 
tentipn of the public. 



Jo the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sir, 

Tug last attack on the Marquis of Wei- 
lesley i> a proof of the justness of your re- 
mark, on the persecution intentionally ex- 
ercised on men of energy, of character, and 
abilities. I say so, because the manner in 
which the business is conducted, is not like 
that of men, seeking the ends of justice. 
It is not like men, who avow the real mo- 
tive of their action, for procrastination is 
what they aim at, which is always unfair, 
in the case of an attack-on character. 

1 need not, Sir, expatiate on this, for it 
is very evidently the purpose intended, and 
further more, and the ultimate design is, to 
hangthe accusations up till another session ; 
and, in the mean time, they think the Mar- 
quis cannot be taken into administration, 
where his talents would, at this time, be so 
' useful. 

As all this is done to prejudice the public 



against (hat nobleman, 1 think it fair to let 
that public know, through your paper, the 
nature and extent of the obrigation it owes 
to the persecutors of the Marquis. 

It is well known, that few men have a 
quicker discernment, more promptitude in 
execution^ or more activity, spirit, and per- 
severance, than Lord Wellesley, and there- 
fore his talents would strenghten the pre- 
sent government greatly. This the oppo- 
sition of course want to prevent; and again, 
those democratical prints, that (underhand) 
favour Bonaparte, those people who wish 
the national debt destroyed, and the clergy 
abolished, asperse his lordship, that he 
may not aid his sovereign with his abilities 
and energy. 

Well knowing, that whatever is to be 
condemned in the transactions in India, was 
owing to our svstem in that country, and 
not to the governor, they could not gain 
their end, by bringing the matter to a 
prompt decision ; because they know, that 
come when it may, the decision will be in 
favour of the Marquis, so that delay is the 
only mode, by which they can serve (the 
ungenerous and bad cause.— Your inserting 
this, will oblige 

Aristides. 



To Mr. SHERIDAN. 

Sir, 

We could scarcely have thought that the 
imitators of Paull, Folkestone, and 
orators of their particular tptcitt y would find a 
mancrouded into their company, who pos- 
sessedUhe brilliant talents of the Right Ho- 
nourablt Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 

You have been at considerable pains, 
through life, Sir, to shew that, if you have 
not been a careful and correct man in your 
conduct, yet, that you never forsook the in- 
terests of your country, or acted from base 
motives, in your public capacity. 
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In the pretest case, you mast be acting 
without considering the consequences, or 
yoo womld otherwise see, that to delay so 
heavy a charge, and therefore keep alive 
so cruel a slander, is highly unjust, towards 
the nobleman who is its object. 

Why not have long ago come forward 
with all that could be said, and see, at once, 
what was to be done ? — No man takes fire 
•more readily than yourself, when your con* 
duct is arraigned I — Have you, Sir, no feel- 
ing tor others r 

You cannot be ignorant that it is one of 
the unavoidable evils of this world, that 
justice can never be obtained, without the 
risque of punishing a man, who may, on trial, 
be found innocent. This punishment is 
snore or less, according to cirrunnstancs ; 
hot it is inflicted in the interval, between 
accusation and trial, and as it is a premature 
punishment, it ought to be lessened by 
every means possible. In some eases* the 
Injury admits of no compensation, as in the 
present case of the Marquis Wellesley"; 
therefore, every man, either of honour, or 
of feeling, ought to do his utmost, to lessen 
the extent and duration of the fnttuaure pu- 
nishment. 

You, Sir, are considered as a man of ho- 
nour and of feeling. Do not forfeit your 
claim, and as you cannot deny myposition, I 
i ay that it is your duty, from regard to your 
own character, to oppose any farther delay 
in this business. Exert yourself as you 
-please, to obtain justice, but never lend 
your aid to agravate oppression. 

Your proposal to include the whole of 
<be Marquis's tramactions in one, is, in my 
•opinion, unfair; but it may have one ad- 
vantage, for it should be understood to be 
fisal, and that there can come no after 
accusation. Let this be understood, and 
it will be some reparation for the prolonged 
sufferings that have wantonly, if not wick- 
edly, been inflicted. 

Remember your own character is at stake, 



in this business ; for if you do not (now that 
yon have interfered,) bring it to a tenpina- 
tion, the fault must lay with you;, for the 
world never trill suppose such men as Lord 
Folkestone are the leaders, when Mr. Saeri-. 
dan is in the company. 

Whether it is from modesty or shame that 
you only appear a sort of auxiliary in this 
affair, 1 cannot determine ; but, be assured, 
tb.it the world thinks you are not acting with 
your usual frankness. Shew the world, if 
you can, that they are wrong, and yon will 
preserve the character you have hitherto, 
under all vicissitudes, maintained — that of 
moderation and liberality, such as' befit a 
member of the honourable House, and a 
Gentleman. 

1 hope to have no occasion for a second 
address on this subject, and! 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient Servant,. 

Amicus^ 



We approve highly of the letters of Am«- 
tides and Amicus, and as a great number 
of the members of both Houses, read tbie 
paper, we doubt not they will have an ef- 
fect, in putting an end to a cruel and un- 
principled delay. We know not what Lord 
Folkstone, and the Cohbett Satellites may 
think, but we know whatjMr. Sheridan wiW, 
and we know him to be incapable of per- 
sisting in a harsh action, when once he sees 
it in its true light. 



LEWIS XV1U. AND FRENCH 
PRINCES. 

Continued frm Page. 219. 



It is now more apparent than ever, tbat 
Bonaparte is determined on the destruc- 
tion of all the princes of the House of 
Bouano if • The cruel and artful manner 
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fa which he has lured the family of Spain 
from their throne and country, is a proof of 
tiis determination to stop at nothing, to in- 
volve them in endless rota. 

With the kings whom he has conquered by 
force r be has had some moderation, but they 
were not of the Bourbon race. We see a 
difference ra the vrtvof. — The escort is not the 
flame, but the journey of the royal family 
of Spain, is not quite unlike the last sad 
voyage of the Due D'Eitghein, to the wood 
of Vincennes. 

Of the cruelty (douMy refined) of Bona- 
parte, we cannot say too much, but it would 
lie useless to proclaim what is so well- 
known; we shall, therefore, take a view 
of this subject, that may be more useful. 

The King of Spain deserves what he has 
met with, from his having the meanness to 
become an instrument In the oppression of 
Portugal. After that, we cannot pity him, 
however morn we may blame his betrayer, 
who was his former accomplice. 

The Prince of Astnrias we cannot pity ; 
for he, by his conduct to his father,, for- 
feited all title to esteem, and a bad son never 
can be a good man, in any one tense of the 
term. 

Of the other branches of the family, we 
say nothing, for nothing do we know ; but 
we are pleased* to find that Fleance itjUd. 
That there is, yet, a prince of that house, 
out of the reachofthe modern Macbeth. That 
there is one at the Brazils, with the fa- 
mily of Braganza ; where, in exile, he will 
learn those lessons, that may, at some future 
- period, enable him to return, and revenge 
the injuries done to his country; for, 
however much the King of Spain may be 
to blame, the people of the country did 
not participate in his misconduct. 

The necessity of arranging matters 
with the princes of the House of Bour- 
bon, that are in this country, in such a 
manner, as to prevent future contention on 
their account, is now more apparent than 



ever. The wisdom of abandoning all claim 
to the Throne of France, is more evident, 
and of course our danger, in strengthening 
our connection with that prince, more 
evident also. 

We shew, that we feel the matter thus : 
for he has got only a half sort of reception; 
an equivocal species of welcome. Are we 
afraid, or are we ashamed ? We ought to 
be neither; but to act in a way, that will 
neverbring us either into disgrace or danger. 

As to the princes, they have never shews 
any sense of regard for the government of 
this country. Their followers laugh at mi- 
nisters, and admire Bonaparte. The de- 
struction of England, is a subject on which 
they speculate with a coolness, that is evi- 
dently the consequence of indifference, and 
if their own fate were not, in some sort, 
connected with it, they would be apt to re- 
joice; for as they are different as it is, bow 
would they be, were they out of the risque 
of danger ? 

The princes owe several debts, as we 
have already said. They refuse making 
any sort of compromise ; saying, that thi» 
government keeps them without money * 
and insinuating that they are very harshly 
and ill treated. 

We know that all this is untrue, that 
they are too well treated, and. that what 
they throw away, would feed half the 
starving weavers at Manchester. We most* 
and we will speak the truth ! there are 
abuses here that demand a remedy, and 
we shall not quit the subject, till we have, 
at least, made our efforts in obtaining it. 

A settlement in Canada, would be the way 
to eild the intrigues and the expence, and 
to avert the impending mischief. 

It is too much, even for English genero- 
sity, to fight for princes, who have always 
been its enemies, and yet, if we keep-tbe 
cla infant to the throne of France, let us do 
what we please to that complexion must 
it come at laet. 
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The French are such people for iotrtgue, 
and getting cbemseWei so connected with 
persona in the higher cirtles, that they 
carry every point. Our unsuspecting mini- 
ster* are no match for them ; but they ought 
to set favour and affection aside, and be 
guided strictly by what they think is right 
and wise, without any other consideration; 
for, whenever they begin to listen to fine 
stories, the bu*ine«s is finished. He who 
struggles with temptation, straggles only 
to be overcome; and they who enter into 
the intricate affairs of the emigrants, are 
certain to become their dupes. 
[7*0 be confirmed. ] 



SIR HOME IJOPHAM. 

Sir Home PopbIm's business is now 
terminated, and, we hope, laid entirely 
to rest. We. never beard a more uninter- 
esting speech than that of Mr. Lushington. 
The materials were scanty, they were rotten 
and iH-arranged.' The building so construrt- 
ed, could neither have strength nor beauty. 
Indeed, it seemed to fall on the builder's 
bead; for the majority, on the occasion, 
was uncommonly great. It was so- great, 
as to prove that the general conviction 
acted, and not party spirit in the vote given: 
orYather, that the spirit of party sunk be- 
fore the truth, otherwise the division on the 
question, would have been more equal. 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

The person who is curious to know what 
the opposition have got left, for continuing 
theharrassingof ministers, during there- 
mainder of the session, may rest assured, 
that they have plenty, consisting of intended, 
accidental, and second-band questions. But the 



fact, that the sinking-fund paying off as 
much as we borrow, stops their effect. 

We decline inserting the letter from 
Manchester, because we are convinced 
every thing will be done for the working 
people, that is practicable; it must, how- 
ever, be remembered < that it is dangerous 
to meddle much in regulating trade. We 
remember, when the poor weavers of Spi- 
tal- Fields, complained bitterly of the ma- 
nufacturers of Manchester. Let this be 
remembered, as a hint to the legislature, 
with respect of the impossibility of re- 
conciling all opposite interests; while we 
say this, we say also, that the weavers of 
Manchester better merit relief, than the 
West India planters. 

A Correspondent has given us a long arti- 
cle on the Distilleries, and the West India 
Merchants ; but he does not know, that 
long since we shewed, that the West India- 
Merchants had given in a very strange state- 
ment to the committee, last year, and that 
they were not in the circumstances they re- 
present. 

The Anecdotes of the Prince of Peace, 
are not to our liking. We see no utility in 
raising indignation against a fallen man, who 
after all, probably, was not so bad, as 
many others would have been in his place, 
for he certainly possessed unlimited autho- 
rity in Spain. 

The Catholic Question we shall not again 
enter into, as we know it is only brought 
forward to harrass Ministers, and it would 
be useless to make any farther remarks. — 
Those who harrass ministers, are determin- 
ed to persist in doing so; and if, looking 
at Spain, they still think they are right, 
what can any thing we have to say pro- 
duce. 
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MANCHESTER WEAVERS. 

"^Ve have declined inserting a paper sent 
to as, relative to those unfortunate persons, 
because, it appeared, it might have a ten- 
dency to increase discontent ; but we thins; 
It important to call the public attention to 
the subject. 

, Legislative interference for the regulation 
of prices, whether a maxumums or a mini- 
mum, is a dangerous thing ; but there are, 
in our opinion, other ways of interfering, 
that are not dangerous. 
The*, East India. Company receives assist- 
The West India planters solicit and 
No.X{V. Vox,. I. QQ 



obtain the aid of government, and what 0) 
the plea ? Why, that large capitals are em- 
barked, and will be lost if- they are not 
assisted. Now, though this may be true, 
is it not equally so with the cotton trade. 
Is not the capital invested immense ? an A 
are not the persons who have done so, just 
as deserving of encouragement and pro tec* 
tion as West India planters, or the merchants 
who live in luxury on the mortgages upon 
the estates, and the profits on the sales of 
sugar ? 

If we look not to the protection of capital 
alone, we shall find there is still another 
motive for aiding the Manchester people, 
which gives them the preference. 

Most part of the working people in the 
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cotton trade, are employed in ft from their 
very early youth. Tbey learn no other 
occupation, and tbey are totally unfit for 
any ; they are like a tribe of Helot* , or a 
degraded ca«.t in India, whose mUfortunes 
arise, not from their conduct, but from the 
situation to which they were born; 

It is true, that government or society are 
by no meant the cause of this. It arises 
not from oppression, or any desire to 
oppress* but from the free exercise of the 
will" of the parent, in the employment of 
bis child. That circumstance, however, 
does not render the unfortunate child less 
an object of pity ; on the contrary, as it 
is what takes place at so early an age, 
there is no act of volition on the part of 
the child, the case is peculiarly bard, and 
peculiarly deserving commiseration, when, 
as at present, the means of employment 
fails. 

Why might not government, in order to 
render the cotton trade a little more regular, 
and prevent its fluctuation, lend capital on 
security of goods deposited. This might be. 
done to a great extent, and would, without 
risque of loss, tend to relieve a very impor- 
tant and numerous class of persons. 

the real case, however, is, that the 
cotton manufacturers, can count but few 
votes in parliament. The East India and 
West India gentlemen can muster a great 
many ; but the justice of the case, and the 
interests of this country should be looked 
to, without considering parliamentary in- 
terest, which Is but a secondary affair; 
some mode must be found to prevent 
industrious men, who are willing to work, 
from starving; or to hinder the manufac- 
turers, to whom this country owes so much, 
from establishing themselves elsewhere. 

It is a curious fact, that in this country, 
(wlilch owes so much of its importance to 
internal industry and invention; and so 
many of its wars and misfortunes to foreign 
possessions,) there it sot either a peer or 



pensioner seleeted from amongst that ela&s, 
to which we owe so much. It would be at 
tedious, as it would be disagreeable, to- 
enumerate the peerages and pensions, that 
have been granted to servants of the East 
India Company. 

Every title under the dueal rank, and 
every honour, net excepting the garter, ha* 
been bestowed on governors of India; bat 
a knighthood and baronetcy, the two lowest 
ranks of honour, are the highest on 
the stale, to which genius, invention, 
or industry elevates a man, who exerts bin 
talents at home* Perhaps all this is right — 
We do net pretend to give an opinion, but 
it is curious* The inventor of the cottoit 
milt, who has done more for the wealth of 
this Country, than any man that ever went 
to India, or, perhaps, all the men together, 
who have been enobled for the deeds of 
death, was raised to a title of the lowest 
order. This is not like a nation of traders, 
but like warriors and conquerors; the 
French need not laugh at ns any longer ox 
that account, for there cannot be a more 
decided proof of our contempt for manu- 
facturers. 

It may be said, that the manufacturers 
would not wish to be made lords; but this 
does not seem certain : for we have sees 
half the nobility in town crowding to visit 
a Yorkshire clothiers wife. We see cotton 
manufacturers in Grosvenor-Square, and 
with more splended establishments than 
many 'nobles ; we are, therefore, a little 
sceptical, as to their unwillingness to bo 
enobled, and cannot help thinking there 
is some other cause. 

We are not, however, anxious about 
titles of honour for the masters; but we 
wish government would lend them money 
to keep the looms a-going, that the work- 
men and the families might have bread to 
eat ; and we are persuaded, that this might 
easily be accomplished, with less trouble 
than stopping the distilleries for the ea- 
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e+uragement of the West lodia merchants ; 
and with less risque, than attends assisting 
the East India company. 

LETTERS 
From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
Itt the beginning of the Year 1808. 
LETTER XIX. 

Fjlo* M. L'ABBE R&YNAL, in the 
Shades — to the PEOPLE o-f AME- 
rica, in the sun-shine. 

Americans, 

It is not yet three centuries 
since a few savages roamed at large over 
these fertile plains, of which you now are 
t&e masters. 

It is not yet thirty years since you were 
first reckoned amongst nations, and now yon 
are flourishing, powerful, and rich $ but you 
are not satisfied ! ! How does this happen ? 
In the annals of the world, there is no in- 
stance of any people rising half so r&pidly 
to wealth and power ; yet you appear to 
wish to advance more rapidly still ; and you 
are more likely, by your impatience and 
impetuosity, to retard, than to accelerate 
your career, 

The circumstances naturally in your fa- 
vour, a fine soil and c^mate, a government, 
that, if not the best possible, is, at least, not 
a bad one,nor$adly suitew*to your situation, 
with all the arts, and none of the incum- 
brances of the old world, were great ad- 
vantages, when, by an accident, foreign to 
ytm,tbe French revolution increasedrapidly, 
your progress towards becoming a great 
and powerful people* 



The disturbances of Europe have given 
you many useful industrious citizens, and 
skilful artists. Mora wealth has passed over { 
to you by the same cause } and to finish the' 
whole, becoming almost the only neutral . 
nation, you have monopolized a great part 
of the trade of the civilized world. 

The exports and imports of the United . 
States, are greater than those of Britain 
were fifteen years ago; they are greater 
than those of any other nation ever were ; 
and if the population is taken into account, 
(between the number of inhabitants of the 
United Slates, and of Great Britain,) your 
trade far exceeds that of the latter country. 
Under those circumstances, that jou 
should not be -coateuted, is strange ; you ap- 
pear insensible to the advantage of being at 
such a distance from Europe, as to avoid 
the necessity of taking a part in its broils. 
You appear eager to engage. Well, then 
I will tell you the consequence, as you are 
not of a nation to take advice, I shall not 
offend you by offering it. 

European intrigue — European influence, 
and European gold, will soon make you a 
divided people. Your, population will be 
drawn to the west country, more extensive 
and fertile than the east ; but ail those who 
live on the western waters, must remain 
friends with the nation that controuls the 
seas. The Missisippi is the only outlet 
from their country, and it will be at new 
Orleans in the mouth of that great river, 
that the fate of the cities of Washington, 
New York, and Philadelphia, will on 
some future, but not distant day, be de- 
termined. 

You will increase in numbers, at all 
events ; but if you mix in the troubles of 
Europe, you will retrograde in happiness 
and in liberty $ if you abstain from that, 
you will be carressed, courted, and feared ; 
whilst your prosperity will go on advancing 
with increased rapidity. 
Bat this is net one of the questions that 
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ought to be, discussed altogether on a prin- ' 
cipleof intere»t, and, by i. . mc:^, on view* 
of immediate iuterest ; there are other con- 
lideratioDs that, ito a people who have their 
honour at stake,) »hou)d take the lead of 
all those set Gob views, by which nations 
are too frequent!) guided. 

Americans . you are a high-minded peo- 
ple, and 1 hope, yon w ill not den y that 
jrou derive your origin from England — 
Reflect, tberefore 9 fur one moment, on the 
past, and on the present times. 

England, a small country, the cradle of 
liberty, and the nurse of America. England 
at this moment, the last defender of liberty, 
Is engaged ' in a contest, the most arduous 
and admirable that any nation ever main- 
tained, will not, 1 hope, find her arms held 
4>y her own offspring, while fighting in 
defence of the deity that they adore ! 

No ! generous Americans, let it never be 
said, that while England was making the 
last straggle for the liberties of mankind, 
yon stept in to fetter her efforts.' 

If such could be the case, I should say, 
that the Americans bad degenerated from 
their ancestors, and from that nation, from 
which they originally sprung. 

You may see defects in. England, but 
yon cannot be blind to its merits ; and 
you know that it is a nation that has 
supported the cause of liberty, in every 
quarter, where enlightened men have sought 
to establish, or preserve it, and, it is 
now making the last efforts, in that glorious 
cause. That nation from which yon re- 
ceived your laws, your manners, and by 
which you were peopled and protected y 
is now fighting to preserve mankind from 
toeing involved in barbarism, or sunk under 
a military despotism^ far worse than that 
of feudal tiooes v during the ages of ignorance. 
I cannot think that, speaking on this 
subject to a nation that is generous and 
wise, and that cherishes freedom,, I can 
•peak in vain* 



Would you wish it to* be recorded by- 
future historians, when the gloom ot des- 
potism shall have again quitted the globe, 
some centuries hence, thai, during the last 
sa£ btruf gle for freedom, America*, hersel* 
free, had given the the last stab to its de- 
fen der It 

Would you wish it to be recorded in 
future thus i 

In this manner terminated that enlightened 
and happy period, that succeeded so feudal 
tyranny and monkish ignorance, when a 
military despotism was established, in 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, 
not only over Europe, but the whole of the 
civilized world. 

Previous to the end of that great contest, 
in. which Britain fell, the whole of the 
Continent Qf Europe had been subdued, 
when the United States, of America, that 
had been the first free nation in that quarter 
of the world, joined in the contest. 

It might be supposed that a nation, so 
sensible of the blessings of liberty, and so 
remote from the scene of contest, must na- 
turally have taken patt with, its defenders} 
or, if not, that the caqse of interference was 
one of great magnitude indeed ; what, how- 
. fever, will be said,* when the enquirer is in- 
formed, that both the contending powers in 
Europe; bad given the Americans nearly 
equal cause of offence ? but that the anger 
took a«direcli#>i only against Engl and, and as» 
sumed rather the form of submission towards 
France. That, on the whole, the cause of 
quarrel with either country was trivial, and 
of little moment ; that the true interests of 
America would have made her abstain from, . 
interference ; but Britain and America were j 
rivals, in commerce, France and America, 
were not, and jealousy in trade overbalanced 
every other consideration. 

Truth, however, will compel the future 
historian to record this transaction, should. 
England fail in the contest; but, if she 
should prove successful, what will remain to , 
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you but shame, without even the gratifi- 
cation of jour passion, or toy temporary 
advantage. 

It is not two centuries since you drove the 
savages from the sell you new posse*. It 
is not yet thirty yean since you became an 
independent people ; you, have doubled in 
population and in wealth, since the troubles 
in F.uTope commenced ; and phe rap Wit v 
with which you have increased in power 
and consequence is almost beyond belief; 
bat stHl your, ambition outruns that rapid 
coarser-Pause and reflect, yon may lose 
instead of gaining ; but, at all events, to 
acquire either honour or independence, is, 
out of the question ? for, if France should 
strangle liberty in the old world, her first 
effort will be to stifle it in the new ; and it 
will be in vain to suppose, that either the 
Atlantic or the Bine Mountains, will set 
bounds to the ambition, of a nation that 
aspires at subduing all mankind; and that, in 
order to obtain an easy and a sure conquest, 
.begins by sowing discord amongst those 
who yet retain some sort of independence. 

SlxiJet, June% 1*80*. R A YN AL. 



LETTER XX. 

From the Right Hon. the EARL of 
MANSFIELD, in the Shades— to 
Mr. ATTORNEY-GENERAL, m the 
Sun-Shine* 

Sir, 

The legislature of England, the crown 
lawyers, and the government, do not seem 
to be aware of the real situation of the 
country, particularly with respect to the 
liberty of the press. They do not appear 
to be alive to the dangers which it runs from 
licentious publications, written with an 
audacity, hitherto without precedent, and 
unfortunately without controul. 

£>am tot sow, Sir, to observe any thing 



relative to the law of libels, as it standi # N 
with respect to conviction, for 1 think that 
is pretty fair, and pretty severe : 1 mean to 
■ay, that I think a man, who is really gajlr* 
of a lihel, stands little chance of escaping, 
if brought before a British jury; but 1 
mean to advert to a sew and unheard of 
evil. 

There are a set of people who wish, ant 
only to be tried, but to be convicted and 
imprisoned ; men who have sufficient abili- 
ties to he scurrilous, but who have not ta- 
lents to enable them to attract public atten- 
tion any other way. 

Such men calculate thus: If 1 attempt to 
write in a reasonable stile, 1 shall starve, 
or, at best, live in a garret. 

If 1 write violently, I shall be sure to 
have a number of readers, and shall live at 
ease, in propdrtion to mv violence ; if not 
taken notice of by government, it is well | 
if 1 am, it is better. 

If prosecuted I become a public man at 
once; if I am acquitted, 1 sell more than 
ever, I am the champion of the people, and 
roll in aflueiice ; if 1 am imprisoned, I still 
continue to write-*-! become an object of 
pity and admiration, and make my for* 
tune. 

It is not every person that this calculation 
would suit ; but it is sufficient that it suits a 
few in a nation, in order to do great mis- 
chief, and great mischief it does do ; for 
there are of that disposition a .sufficient 
number in England, who brave the law I 
because, to them, its utmost veogeanco 
would be no punishment, but rather an ad- 
vantage. 

The rule, with respect to punishments, i* 
one, in itself, too intricate, and too muck 
dependent on circumstances, to be contain* 
ed in any written and positive code ; at the 
same time, much danger is to be apprehend* 
ed from granting a too widely extended dis- 
cretional authority, either to juries or 
judges. It is only in the abstract that mea 
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are capable of being perfectly jwt ; for in 
the application of law to any particular 
case, tboy ore liable to toe influence of ba- 
nian paeons. 

It is, however, essential towards the ends 
of justice, that punishment inflicted, should 
sot be Bomiaal, bat real, and still more, 
that it should not be attended with advan- 
tage. 

In delioqaencies of an' ordinary nature, 
each as theft, robbery, &c. whatever the 
punishment may be, disgrace is always its 
attendant, The same is the case with pu- 
aisbment for libels on individuals, or for 
any offence committed by a man, fur the 
gratification of his own passions, the fur* 
thering of his own interest, or the supply- 
fag bis own personal wa^fc--. 

There are men, however, who, under 
pretence of pleading the cause of the pub- 
lic, obtain so much favour, that any punish- 
ment inflicted upon them, will be attended 
with triumph and advantage to themselves, 
an less such measures are taken, as will 
make the personal inconvenient y of the pu- 
aikhment overbalance any collateral advan- 
tages, with which it might be attended. 

It was a prison that made Wilkes cham- 
berlain of London, and from a beggar, be- 
come a man of fortune and afluence ; for 
which transition, be was neither indebted to 
lis- abilities nor his integrity. 

In former times, a few individuals did 
robe themselves to popularity in this man- 
ner, and gratified private passions, and ad- 
wuced their interests, by pretending pa- 
triotism, and the danger arising from their 
efforts was not great ; now it is different ; 
and not only are they numerous, but the 
■umber of those who listen to them is tra- 



in addressing the government of England, 
the most happy in its form, and the mot 
perfect of any that has yet been found prac- 
ticable, one might use the language of the 
"foreboding and afflicted Andnmsck^ to the 
> ~"— defenders of Troy : 
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" Singly, the Grecian heroes strove in vam 
44 Mow hosts oppose thee, and thou mast be 
slain.'* 

The example of what tlie power of the 
press effected in France, and the manner of 
using it are fatal— The crimes vices, aad 
luxury of princes, places, pensions, the 
hardships of the labouring classes, the bar* 
then of taxes, and such other subjects, fur- 
nished matter for declamation and com* 
plaint, and afforded the means of rendering 
government, and the then existing order of 
things, odious to the people. 

The next step towards bringing to bear 
the plan of revolt was, by rendering the 
royal family, and all those attached to im- 
personally, objects of hatred or contempt : 
in which they succeeded most completely ; 
not, indeed, to the ultimate advantage, bat 
to the complete overthrow of government, 
the alienation of property, and in that can* 
forma bly to the plan, to the rujn of aU 
those who then enjoyed places of power or 
profit, 

1b England the same sort of warfare hat 
been, more or less, carried on, ever since 
the French revolution began. 

Whilst that revolution had tome appear- 
ance of success, and its principles were ap- 
proved, the efforts of those who wished to 
excite discontent in England, were con* 
fined to the delusive theories that led the 
French astray ; but no sooner had the la- 
lacy of those theories been fairly exposed* 
than a new system was pursued of exciting 
discontent. 

Equality, and the rights of man no longer 
lead the people astray % for even the most 
ignorant see, that misery is the end of at- 
tempting to establish tbem ; but high taxes, 
places, pensions, and the personal failings of 
those who are in high situations, are the 
constant theme of declamation, aod the • 
source of discontent. 

That the intentions of those writers* are 
bad, may be concluded from this, that they 
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carefully conceal from those to whom their 
writings are addressed, that the new dy- 
nasty of Bonaparte, (born in a cottage, and 
brought up On charity,) is far more expen- 
sive than that of any sovereign in Europe ; 
that the luxury and vices of the ancient 
court were nothing, in comparison of the 
new $ and that, in France, they have ex- 
pellee without credit, grandeur without 
dignity, and, what is still worse, military 
despotism of the most galling sort, that ever 
was established. 

All this being a fact, ought to be told by 
those who pretend to be the friends of the 
people; but no such thing — the faults and 
infirmities of those who enjoy a high station 
in England, are magnified into crimes; 
whilst the crimes of those who rule in France 
are softened down, under the description of 
temporary inconvenient ies. 

It cannot have escaped remark, that the 
same persons who attack government in 
every department, also shew a great degree 
.of hatred to the royal family. Their end 
is very evident; and, perhaps, in no in- 
stance so clear as in the attack made on her 
Royal Highness the Princess of Wales, 
whom every .manly feeling ought to have 
protected, at least from any unnecessary 
insult* 

A British pnblic always feels an interest 
when any person is accused, without that 
tort of proof, that puts an end to all doubt, 
witb respect to guilt or innocence. This 
arises from a natural love of justice, nnited 
witb .generosity, both of which are strongly 
blended in the English character, , more 
than in that of any} people on the face of 
the earth.* 

* If them is a quarrel in the streets 
the spectators take an interest in it, each 
according to his opinion of the right ; but 
tboAgh thus divided, or if even all happen 
to be of the same opinion, as to that, they 
iavafiably Insist on seeing justice 4one, ac- 



lf the ordinary distresses of people in 
common life interests, how much more are 
those of a personage of high rank, {from a 
foreign country, and of the tender sex,) cal- 
culated to inspire compassion, and to call 
for protection ? But, instead of that, % 
princess of the house of Brunswick, the 
near relation, by blood, of the sovereign, 
and nearer still by alliance, is calumniated 
publicly, with impunity, by men who only 
wish to be prosecuted for their inhumanity 
and cowardice. As nothing that bears the 
least mark of authenticity is all edged against 
this princess, though a great deal is said, 
that', were it authenticated, would be very 
serious. Those who join in this malignant 
specie* of persecution, make use of aa ar- 
gument, that upon the first appearance, 
carries great weight : 

If the Princess of Wales were not guilty, 
say they, who wauld dare to publish suchaa 
attack upon her reputation and honour ? 

But to those who know the real case, 
this is no argument at all ; for guilty or 
not guilt}, true or false, it is the same 
thing, to such writers, who say to them* 
selves — u If we are not prosecuted, it is 
well ! — If we are prosecuted, it is better l" 
Now as this Is the case, and that it is so 
is certain, and as the evil that attends on 
such conduct is incalculable, it is the duty 
of government to protect itself, for self- 
preservation is equally incumbent on every 
moral combination as on every natural bodj 
endowed with power for the purpose. 

1 know, Sir, you will say that it is only 
in your power to put" the law in force, as it 
is ; but though that only is in your power, 
your duty carries yon further, and yon 



cording to the established rules for fighting. 
This is not the case in any other country 3 
in some they take part with the weakest, 
in others with the strong, but generally 
avoid all risque in interfering. 
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■braid suggest to the legislative body a re- 
medy. At least >oo might say, 

•' I know that the author* of the libeh on 
** the Prioress of Wales are guilt>, and de- 
w serve punishment * bot if I were to pro- 
•* ceed against them, and to succeed, much 
•• greater publicity would be given to thoir 
** works, and the authors, from their cnn- 
** ff Dement, would continue to publish more 
** audacious and hurtful libels still. So 
** that redress would not be obtained for the 
•* hijurv, and the guilty person, so far from 
•* being punished, would, tn fact, be reward- 
M ed: the law of libels then is only efficient 
•* in the cases of individuals, where the 
•* public interest ane* attention is not ex- 
** cited; but where that is, it is worse than 
•* a dead letter, for its suspension is the 
•* greatest punishment of the culprit, its 
•* execution, the greatest aggravation of 
•* injury to the person who has suffered." 

Whilst this remains the case, my duty is 
to suspend a law that would punish injured 
Innocence, and reward criminal audacity ; 
but let the law be suited to the nature of 
the case, and then 1 can execute my duty 
in another way. 

1 wish no aggravation of punishment ; 
but 1 wish to make it enual : and in order 
to do that, 1 propose, that a man cast or 
imprisoned for a libel, can no longer pub- 
lish in his own name ; the printer and pub- 
lisher are both to be answerable for his 
writings, if be continues to write and pub- 
lish. This, 1 think, would prevent the 
appearance of such libels as have, of late, 
Inundated the press, such as Cobbett, and 
the Independent Whig disgorge weekly, 
and such as are contained in the publications 
against the Princess of Wales, and the 
other branches of the royal family. 

Were you to get a proper alteration 
laade in the law, that might adapt it to 
present circumstances, you would even 
advance the cause of justice, whic^ requires, 
that punishments should be proportioned to 



crimes. How ai to the mere act of im- 
prisonment, it is, itf some cases, very heavy 
ptfnbbment, and sometimes none at all, of 
very little. 

Thus, for example, a person who can da 
his work and labour in prison, as an author* 
a watch-maker, or small worker of any- 
kind, does not feel it any very severe cala- 
mity ; whereas, a man who can gain nothing 
when shut up within the walls of a prison f 
may be considered as subjected to a very 
severe punishment. 

In ordinary cases, the law cannot restore 
or preserve the equilibrium of crimes and 
punishments, for it would be unjust to pre- 
vent a prisoner from exercising bis in- 
dustry, if It is of such a nature, as to main- 
tain him in prison j it is entirely out of the 
question, to pay the person who it unable 
to work, so as to put him on equal footing"; 
but the case is different with authors, guilty 
of libels. They may write, but let others 
be answerable for their writings, then they 
will, at least, be deprived of any advantage; 
from their imprisonment. 

1 am far from being an enemy to the li- 
berty of the press ; and half my Irte, and, f 
may say, the most troublesome part of my 
exertions, were employed in top pressing 
licentiousness, without trenching upon free* 
dom ; but, new circumstances have arisen 
since my time, and the law must be altered, 
according to the offences it i* intended to 
prevent, or to punish. 

As I am on the subject of punishment by 
imprisonment, and have adverted to the 
different effect it has on persons of different 
descriptions, I think, that the courts of 
justice ought to increase, or diminish the 
duration of it, according to circumstances, 
in the same way, that fines are levied in 
proportion to the ability of the offender. 

In imprisonment, the duration ought t<* 
be regulated in the same way, and I would 
have the courts to consider, that the dt> 
grees may be divided thus : 
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1. An independent man, not married. 

2. An independent man, that is married. 
3* A person not independent, bat who 

can earn his bread in prison, not married. 

4. The same married. 
, 6. A person who cannot labour in prison, 
and is not married* 

6. The same married. 

Such circumstances ought to be taken 
into Consideration ; and let it not be thought 
that it is as exertion of merry, to let the 
poor married man, of the sixth class, soon 
free, for it is an act of justice, and requisite 
for its due administration. The long deten- 
tion of the independent man, is, on the 
same principle, not rigour, but justice also. 

To return, however, to the immediate 
object of this letter, the law of libels; it 
has, so far as individuals are concerned, 
been rendered tolerably severe, and, per- 
haps, requires little alteration ; but with 
regard to libels on the government, or on 
public men, there are several circumstances 
that render the case materially different. 

First, the juries (such as they generally 
are) cannot so well judge of a libel on the 
government, as on an individual character ; 
in the second place, public favour is never 
obtained by individual calumny, but by 
abuse on government, or public men it is ; 
so, that (for a great many reasons) the au- 
thors of libels on government, or on public 
men, ought to be severely punished by the 
sentence, as they feel a sort of indemnity in - 
public opinion, for any sufferance to which 
they may be subjected. 

Mansfield. 
Sba&s, March 1,1808. 



COMMERCE WITH INDIA. 

Continued from page 244. 

Though new discoveries have robbed 
Sgypt and Syria for ever of the commerce 

N». XI. Vol. XI V* K a 



of the East ; and though the loss of trade 
was the proximate cause of degradation, yet 
both Countries had long been desolate and 
degraded before this change happened ; and 
though this commerce came through those 
countries, the riches it produced centered 
in Italy. Syria had long become a desart, 
and the ruined palaces were become the ha- 
bitations of scorpions, reptiles, and beasts 
of prey, long before those discoveries, 
which seemed to have sealed their doom. — 
That [discovery only completed what had 
long been begun, and rendered permanent 
and irrevocable, what might otherwise have 
been altered. 

What Dn Robertson says of Palmyra, 
may be applied to nearly all the cities in 
Asia and Africa, that shared in this com- 
merce. " Palmyra, after the conquest by 
Aurelian, .never revived.'* At present, a 
few miserable huts of beggarly Arabs, are 
scattered in the courts of its stately temples, 
or deform its elegant porticoes, and exhibit 
a humiliating contrast to its ancient magnifi- 
cence. 

At the rate at which this trade now goes 
on to increase, all the gold and silver mines 
in the West, will soon be insufficient to af- 
ford enough of the precious metals to pay 
for produce from that country : for few 
European manufactures are taken in return. 
This is laying a foundation for a great re- 
volution, either in manners or in nations, 
at some future day. 

It is extraordinary that, from the earliest 
ages, the inhabitants of India have been 
receiving gold and silver from all other 
countries, and yet, that those metals are 
not so abundant there as with European 
nations. As our demand for the produce of 
the mines increases, (in order to send remit* 
tances in specie to that country,) the mines 
themselves diminish in their produce, so 
that whatever change this may bring "on, 
can be at no very great distance. 
If the taste of the Aa^lo JUMftaai te 
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tea continue* j allowing one pound for each 
person io the year, which is very little, one 
hundred mill >o is of pounds weight will be 
annually wanted in lest than half a cen- 
tury. 

The trade with Iodia, which had been 
almost the only one, and always an occasion 
of envj and contest, was sought for by the 
Spaniards and the Portuguese; who, as 
wo have seen, were the first amongst mo- 
dern nations that seemed to aspire to at 
naval discovery. The manner in which 
Spain discovered America, and Portugal 
the passage by the Cape of Good Hope, 
(both nearly at the tame period, and at 
the beginning of the sixteenth century,) 
are too well known to require the smallest 
detail. 

Europeans, with the superior degree of 
knowledge they possessed, and particularly 
that of the use of fire arms, incited also by 
the love of gold, and careless of keeping 
their word with the unsuspecting natives, 
•oon triumphed wherever they went ; and 
the consequence was, that both nations 
brought home immense riches. The trade 
of Venice, Alexandria, and Aleppo, were 
all transferred to Lisbon, and never was so 
small a country so suddenly enriched ; and 
it may be added, more quickly deprived 
Afterwards of the chief source of its 
wealth. 

Lisbon had its depot for the north of 
JEurope. at Antwerp, and the value of con- 
signments have been estimated at^t million 
of crowns annually $ but this Is, probably, 
an exaggeration. 

The Dutch had triumphed over the power 
of Spain, on their own soil, and they soon 
rivalled that of Portugal in the east. It 
wqs a very different thing to combat the 
natives, and to fight with the Dutch, who 
quickjy deprived Portugal of the rich 
mine pf wealth she had discovered in 
Jndia. - 

The prosperity of Portugal/ arising from 



its possessions in the east, continued at its 
height nearly a century. Its deciine is ac- 
counted for bv the following causes : 

] ts domineering principles ; too great an 
extent of conquests, (which were widely 
scattered,) and the haughtiness of the Por- 
tuguese, both towards the natives and Eu- 
ropeans $ the envy and rivalship which 
brought the Dutch into the same countries j 
a great want of attention and energy ; and, 
lastly, giving a preference to the trade to 
the- Brazils. The Brazils had been first 
discovered by the Portuguese, afterwards 
seized upon by the Dutch, whom they, 
however, expelled about the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; that is, (about fifty years 
after its first discovery,) and an equal per 
riod of time previous to the decline of their 
trade in India. 

The possession of the whole of this lucra- 
tive trade, that bad enriched so many great 
nations, by this easy channel, and without 
almost any contest, for nearly a whole 
century, belonged to, and so enriched 
the small kingdom of Portugal, that after 
being too eager, and grasping at too much, 
it was almost ready to resign the whole, 
without a struggle, had it not been for some 
reasdns of another sort. 

It was debated in council, at Lisbon, 
whether it would be worth while to keep 
India ; the wealth from the Brazils, was so 
much more easily obtained. A scruple of 
conscience, least the missionaries should be 
destroyed, turned the scale in favour of 
retaining the trade of India. 

So immense was the influx of. wealth, 
from the united source* of India and the 
Brazils, that the former, which has been 
at every other period the object of ambi- 
tion of all nations, and is so still, was con- 
sidered as scarcely worth retaining ! 1 

It is almost unnecessary to add, that from, 
that moment Portugal has been on the de- 
cline. If ever the cup of prosperity ran 
over, in large streams, it was then; and 
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when the possession of tbe trade to India 
was scarcely thought worth preserving, it 
is clear, that no great efforts could be made 
to encourage internal industry. 

Spain, extensive and powerful before 
it discovered the Indies, did not immedi- 
ately feel the effects of the wealth im- 
ported, as the Portuguese had done ; but 
Its prosperity was of less duration, though 
the decline was not quite so rapid. 

The Dutch must have known the effects 
of wealth on a nation, else they would 
-scarcely have tried to throw off the yoke 
of Spain, at the very moment when it ap- 
peared in its greatest splendour and 
power. 

Though the Dutch were subject to Spain, 
yet that had not prevented them from acting 
in an independent manner, in their modes 
of following trade and commerce. 

Insolence and pride, we have often had 
occasion to remark, accompany wealth ; 
and Philip was no more proof against its 
effects, than those potentates who had gone 
before him. There was a great resembjance 
between the project of invading England, 
with the invincible armada, (as it was call- 
ed,) and tbe attack on Greece by the king 
of Persia. That monarch must have thought 
very meanly of England, to suppose that 
the island could l>e conquered by 30,000 
men, even if they could have made good 
their landing. Indeed, to try such an ex- 
periment on a nation that bad supported its 
claim to valour so well at Agincourt and 
Cressy, and which was not, in any respect, 
degenerated, manifest* his being blinded 
by the effects of wealth and greatness. 

The consequence was, a gradual decline 
of the affairs of his kingdom; so that x in 
little less than a century, England placed a 
Icing on the throne of Spain. 

Though tbe effect produced on Spain was 
-•not so rapid as on Portugal, it Was, in some 
"respects, more irretrievable. The vast num- 
•ter of persons who quitted that country, 



in quest of gold, injured its population, 
already reduced by the expulsion of the 
Moors, who were the most industrious of 
its inhabitants. 

The wealth that came to Spain, came in 
a very unequal distribution, which is a con- 
siderable disadvantage, and hastens on that 
state of things which is the natural fore- 
runner of the decay of a nation. Wealth, 
arising by commerce, however great its 
quantity, must be distributed with some 
degree of equality ; but the great adven- 
turers in the gold mines only shared with 
their sovereign, and the whole of their 
wealth came in prodigious quantities pour* 
ing in upon the country. 

We see an example of this, in our trade 
to India. Captains of ships, merchants, 
and all those who get money by that trade, 
come home with moderate fortunes; but 
the governors, and civil and military officers, 
who have been settled in that country, 
come home with princely fortunes, and 
eclipse the old nobility of the country. 

Both Spain and Portugal, finding that ' 
wealth came with such ease from India and 
America, neglected industry. This, indeed, 
was a very natural consequence ; and, when 
the sources of their riches began to dry up, 
they found, though too late, that instead 
of having increased in wealth, they had 
only been enriching more industrious na- 
tions, and ruining themselves. 

The gold that arrives from the West, 
passes through the hands of its masters, with 
almost the same rapidity as if they were 
only agents for the English and the Dutch; 
so chimerical an idea is that of wealth 
existing without industry. 

The Dutch were the only rivals of the 
Portuguese in the East Indies ; for though 
other nations came afterwards in for a 
I share, yet the transition from wealth to 
weakness was already made by the Por- 
tuguese, before any of them had begun to 
set seriously to work, in acquiring pos* 
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sessions, or in carrying on trade with that 
country. 

Portugal thus fell, merely from the rival- 
ihip of a more industrious and 1cm ad* 
vanced nation, after having embraced more 
territory than she had power to keep. 
8pain fell, because she had embraced a 
wrong object as a source of riches. 

So short a time did the wealth remain in 
the country, that, when the famous armada 
was fitted out against England, a loan of 
money was solicited, from Genoa, for (ho 
purpose. 

The Hans Towns, which owed their pros- 
perity, partly to their own wisdom and 
perseverance, in the beginning, and partly 
to the contempt with which sovereigns, in 
the days of chivalry, viewed commerce, 
might, with very little penetration, and 
much less exertion of wisdom than they had 
displayed, have seen that the spirit of com- 
merce was becoming general, and that mo- 
deration and prudence was necessary to 
preserve them in their situation ; but the 
prudence which they possessed at first, had 
given way to pride, and abandoned them ; 
and the first great stroke they received was 
from Queen Elizabeth. The ruin so widely 
extended, to the confederacy could not be 
astonishing, and, indeed, was a natural con- 
sequence of the changes in the manners of 
the times ; but it was not so with Flanders. 
There was nothing to nave prevented the 
Flemish from continuing to enjoy wealth, 
and follow up industry, except the rival- 
ship of other nations, particularly of Hol- 
land and England ; for, though France was 
farther advanced, as a manufacturing and 
wealthy nation, than England, yet it was 
not in the same line of industry with the 
people of the Netherlands, whose pro- 
sperity was not therefore injured by it in 
the same degree. 

As for the Dutch, they continued to in- 
crease in wealth tilt the end of the seven- 
teenth century, and their decline requires 
• — ^re particular attention* 



In addition to their great industry, the 
fisheries, and art of curing fish, the Dutch 
excelled in making machines of various 
sorts, and became the nation that supplied 
others with materials, in a state ready pre- 
pared for manufacturing; this was anew 
branch of business, and very lucrative, for, 
as the machines were kept a secret, the 
abbreviation of labour was great, and the 
materials bad still the advantage in their 
sale, that a raw material has over manu- 
factured goods i so that the advantages 
were almost beyond example. 

Add to all this, that the Dutch were the 
first who established the banking system, 
(copying in part from the Italians,) on a 
solid plan. The advantages that Holland 
enjoyed were, indeed, all of its own pro- 
curing, but they were numerous and in- 
appretiable, without counting the trade to 
India, of which it enjoyed a greater share 
than any other nation, for a considerable 
period. 

No nation has shewn, so completely as 
the Dutch, how exterior enemies may be 
repelled, and difficulties overcome, while 
their is a true attention to the real welfare 
of the country. The exertions of the Ro- 
mans, to conquer others, scarcely surpassed 
those of the Dutch to preserve themselves, 
when tbey were in a state of necessity ; 
but, when they became affluent, energy 
and unanimity left them. The manufac- 
turers became merchants, and the merchants 
became agents and carriers : so that the 
solid sonrces of riches gradually disappeared. 

All this time, taxation increased, and 
though no nation ever allowed its manners 
to be less corrupted by the possession of 
wealth, yet there was a sensible change ; 
but the change, in the way of thidking, was 
the most pernicious. Discontent with the 
government, and disagreements amongst 
themselves, completed their misfortunes; 
while England was, all the time, endea- 
endeavouring to supplant them in the 
beneficial sources of their wealth* 
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The Dutch fairly sunk by that rivalship, 
and natural change of things,whieh transfers 
the scat of weaJth and commerce from one 
nation to auothcr. There was no violent 
revolution, no invasion by an enemy ; it was 
the silent operation of that cause of de- 
cline, which has been already mentioned in 
the second chapter, and will be farther and 
more particularly illustrated and explained. 



BONAPARTE'S POLITICS. 

Continued from Page 254. 



In treating of this subject, to which we 
are always obliged to return, we must ad- 
vert to every side of the question ; and, in- 
deed, it is useless to speak of Bonaparte 
merely as a man who keeps Europe in a state 
of trouble, for the great cause of the present 
changes is independent of any man what- 
ever, and in this light the subject must be 
viewed. 

Since the history of the world com- 
menced, we have always found that changes 
in manners and ways of thinking, prepared 
the way for changes ^in political arrange- 
ments. 

In the first ages, war was an occasional 
occurrence, and the troops (or soldiers) en- 
gaged , were a species of militia ; that is, 
they were men brought up to warlike ha- 
bits, by way of preparation for war, but 
only engaged occasionally in actual hos- 
tility. 

The Romans were the first, who making 
war their constant occupation, had regular 
armies constantly in actfon ; and accord- 
ingly they triumphed over all the nations 
whom they attacked, or by whom they 
were assailed. The consequence of this 
was, that they conquered the world. That 
is, the whole of the nations with which 
they came into contact. 

No. XIV. Vo*. I. S» 



After the fall of the Roman Empire, in 
the fourth century of the Christian ^Era, 
the feudal system began, and then the ar- 
mies, consisting of the vassal* of the great, 
were, as they had been in early times, only 
a sort of militias. 

It is -only about two centuries and a half 
since the French established sending 
armies, and by that means became so for- 
midable; that other nations, having only 
militia to oppose, found it a matter of ab- 
solute necessity, for self-defence, to establish 
regular standing armies in the same way. 

We mention this to shew that when one 
nation adopts a new and more formidable 
mode of acting than others, they must either 
adopt the same method, or be overcome. 

The French revolution was established on 
the principle of substituting personal abi- 
lities and talents, for that sort of power and 
preponderance, "which had till then been 
possessed by men of property, of hereditary 
rank, or of connection. 

This, like the establishment of standing 
armies, was a fundamental and great change 
in the order of things, and, like to them, 
will compel other nations either to yield, 
or to adopt the same plan, 

Though that wild sort of equality and 
struggle, that prevailed at the beginning of 
the French revolution, has been terminated 
several years ago, yet still Jthe energy '^of 
the French nation is owing to the same 
principle, and arises from the same cause. 

Though Bonaparte has restored monarchy 
in its utmost splendour, and is possessed of 
unbounded power, yet still he adheres most 
rigidly to the plan of encouraging and em- 
ploying talents and energy, in opposition 
to rank, wealth, or connection. 

To speak precisely the strict truth of the 
revolution, it has founded itself on a great 
change in the way of governing mankind — 
a change greater than that which took place 
when standing armies and regular troops 
were substituted for irregular and temporary 
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levies of men ; and the country that adopts 
that energetic plan of government, if it con- 
tinues to persist, must either subdue all 
othi*r governments, or compel them to adopt 
the same degree of energy, in short, to adopt 
the same p(an. 

What the first revolutionists established 
with impetuosity, and in a manner that did 
not promise durability, Bonaparte ha* la- 
boured to reduce to system, to controul, to 
correct, and to reader durable and perma- 
nent. 

The abilities of individuals, exerted as 
they thought proper, overturned the French 
monarchy, to which confasion and anarchy 
succeeded ; and still they went on, till they 
had disturbed the peace of every nation in 
Europe, and by degrees got more able ge- 
nerals and diplomatic agents than any other 
itate with which they had to contend, 
either in war or political intrigue. 

It was in this state of matters that Bona- 
parte (one of the ablest of those energetic 
men whom the revolution had brought for- 
ward,) placed himself at the head of af- 
fairs ; and sioce then he seems to have la- 
boured incessantly to do away the energies 
of the people, and to confine energy en- 
tirely to the army, and the agents of go- 
vernment. For this purpose, his plan is 
perfectly complete. The whole youth of 
the country are put in requisition for the 
army, and those least fitted for making 
good soldiers are first discharged. Amongst 
those who remain, some procure promotion. 
The common soldiers chuse their subalterns, 
according to their abilities, and the higher 
officers are, for the most part, selected from 
amongst them. By these means, every 
man exerts himself as much as he is able ; 
and the men of the greatest efficient talents 
are at the head of affairs ; that is saying, in 
a few words, that every thing that human 
abilities and energy can do, is' done; for 
every thing is called into action that can 
promote success* 



It is by this means that we see men who 
were, in early life, stable bons, erraud 
runners, or waiters of the lowest order, 
ruling over the sovereigns of the Continent. 

By a man, from such a situation, is the 
throne of Spain now filled, and to such a 
man do the proud grandees bow and do bo- 
mage. Alexander, emperor of all the 
Russias, is bearded in his own capital by 
another of the same class-; and but for 
Sweden and England, there would be no e*f 
ception. 

The progress and success of this new sys- 
tem is so complete, and so uniform, that 
there can be no doubt as to its continuance, 
until other nations shall, by necessity or 
circumstances, adopt the same plan; till 
then, there does not appear to be any hope 
that the power of France can effectually be 
resisted. 

It may, perhaps, in course of time come, 
that the French government will degene- 
rate ; but this wilbe a long process, though 
it is not an improbable one. As to think- 
j ing of a counter revolution, that is absurd; 
| it is to suppose that men of talents and 
j energy, with power in their bands, will be 
; disposessed by men of no talents, and no 
energy ; or that they will quietly and wil- 
lingly give up their pretensions, and their 
preponderance in the state. Neither are 
possible, and therefore nothing is more 
absurd than hoping to see the ancient sys- 
tem restored. 

The descendants of the Due de Berg, the 
Duke of Dantzic,and the new made nobility, 
will, (there is no doubt,) become, in time, 
what were the decendants of, the Montmo- 
rency's, and other great men of former 
times; but, supposing this to take place, 
centuries must elapse, before the number is 
sufficient to engross the wealth and power of 
the nation, even on the calculation that, a3 
the hereditary nobility obtain power, those 
who rise from nothing, shall find their efforts 
counteracted, and their success diminished. 
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This is a natural and possible manner, by 
•which France, in a long succession of years, 
may return to its ancient state; but even if it 
should do so, the period is too distant to have 
any effect on our present manner of actiog. 

There is, however, some reason for think- 
ing, that France may never relapse into that 
state ; for, as the army is the master of every 
thing, if it preserves the same organization, 
the former system never can be restored; and 
it is difficult to conceive how the army will 
ever voluntarily abandon a plan so much in 
its favour, and so congenial to the feelings, 
wishes, and interests of the majority. 

Considering the politics of Bonaparte, as 
regards the internal government of the coun- 
try, and his means to triumph over his ene- 
mies, it is impossible not to give them 
praise. As to the use to which he applies 
the means in his power,that is as abominable, 
as the means are admirable; we have,there« 
fore, every inducement to endeavour to de- 
prive him- of a superiority,, which he has so 
decided a disposition to employ for the de- 
struction of mankind. 

The talents encouraged in France, are 
curiously selected : — If in either of the as- 
semblies, a man arises, who has more me- 
rit than the rest, he . is immediately taken 
into employment, and must either leave the 
assembly, or become the leader and guide 
of the. rest ; so that the greater number are 
merely passive instruments. They dare not 
even think, or speak, contrary to the will 
of the emperor, much less dare they act. 

It is possible that, at some future day, 
those assemblies may change in this respect; 
and if they espouse the cause of the people, 
against the military, they may produce 
strange alterations. In our English revolu- 
tion, we saw the parliament was at first 
every thing, and raised an army. The army 
then became all powerful, and ruled the 
parliament ; but when Cromwell died, the 
parliament and the people joined, and the 
army, that was then ander the command 



of Monk, found it convenient to become 
subservient to the general will, and this 
produced the restoration. 

In our next, we shall, however shew, 
that the. English revolution was never 
systimatically founded upon a plan of ren- 
dering talents and energy superior to rank ; 
neither had it been practically adopted ; 
for the old nobility, were neither .plun- 
dered, nor exiled, nor degraded; so that 
they only waited till the effervescence was 
over. In France, there are no nobility to 
wait ; besides there are a great variety of 
circumstances, that render the French for- 
midable, and there power dangerous "that 
did not operate so with regard to England, 
though it is well known then, that England 
was never more feared or respected, than 
during the protectorship of Oliver; and it 
is very probable, that if hostilities with 
other nations had been his ruling passions* 
he might have been a very formidable 
chief like Bonaparte. 

The greatest hope of Europe, arises 
from the ambition of Bonaparte, which 
knows no bounds, and therefore exposes 
him to continual risques, that may some 
day prove fatal to himself, this indeed, 
is the only chance that Europe has, for 
immediate or near relief; but it is very dif- 
ficult, to form any estimate of the value 
of this chance.* f.»r though he and his armies 
seem frequently in danger, yet, by superior 
energy, abilities, and address, they always' 
extricate themselves, in a manner that 
crowns them with success and victory. 

Such are the effects of a system of energy, 
and rewarding efficient abilities. 
[To bt continued.] 

AFFAIRSOF SPAIN. 

Though there is, no doubt, a great dis- 
position in Spain to resist France, and 
though we have a great disposition to hop* 
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that they will do it effectually ; yet, when 
we coolly, and considerately reflect on all 
circumstances, we are persuaded that they 
will not succeed. \ 

The French have got a secure footing in 
the country, and we knew their superiority 
in intrigue, in energy, and in every means ; 
either vtlourous, or villainous, of preserv- 
ing their situation. On the other band, 
next to those of Turkey, the Spanish peo- 
ple are the most degraded. What then 
have we to expect ? 

Appearances and reports, it may he said, 
look well for the Spaniards; but, how do 
we come by those appearances and tho^c 
reports ? Are they real ami true ? ' This is 
much indeed to be doubted, for we only 
know the matter in that light, that the 
Spaniards themselves wish us to view it in, 
as we have no connection or correspondence 
with their enemies. 

The more we consider this affair, the 
more we are convinced, that Bonaparte 
has dethroned the king, for the very pur- 
pose of seducing England, to send forces 
and take part in the hostilities, and we are 
led to it by the following reasons : 

Spain was totally subservient to Bona- 
parte, and when in the hands of its legiti- 
mate sovereign, was worth more, (greatly 
more) to him, then it Mill be in a state of 
confusion, and when the possessions in South 
America are very likefy to be lost. 

Again, let us consider, that the rapidity 
with which Bonaparte executed the pro- 
ject, was by no means necessary, (merely, 
as regarding Spain ;> it is therefore, proba- 
ble, he had some more distant view, some 
secondary obiect, that could best be ob- 
tained by speed. 

What might this object be ?— To get 
England to assist Spain, it was necessary, 
V' • trv revolution then should be violent 
and quick. Violent, that we may think, 
our aid and assistance would be accepted 



and quick, that we might not have time to 
be properly informed as to its efficiency. 

Surely the experience of the past, might 
teach Britain wisdom. After failing in 
co-operation with the most powerful na- 
tions of the Continent, when they were 
unsubdued, and acted under a regular au- 
thority, are we to expect to succeed in 
assisting Spain, the weakest of all, whea 
deprived of all the advantages the others 
enjoyed. Its strong places, already gari- 
soned by French troops, its people dis- 
armed, and the government of the country 
legally transferred to one of Bonaparte's 
lieutenant? If we hope to succeed in this 
attempt, it is indeed a very wild expecta- 
tion, and we wish we could induce minis- 
ters, to view the matter with great cool- 
ness and attention, before they allow their 
attention to be diverted to that point, where 
it will be, of all others, the least useful. 

We must allow that the situation of the 
Spaniards is cruel in the extreme ; but can 
we remedy that ? And if we make the 
attempt, and do not succeed, shall we not 
make it worse? We certainly shall ^ and, 
which ever way the matter terminates, 
Britain will be considered as speculating 
for her own advantage, at theexpence and 
risque of Spain. 



PARLIAMENTARY AFFAIRS. 

The national business now draws to a 
closer Little has been done of essential 
business, and that little, has been done 
always in haste, thanks to the opposition, 
for their daily supply of business, which 
occupied ministers on things no way es- 
sential, and many of them, such as never 
should have been agitated. 

It is wonderful, during so important a 
pe.iod, and when objects of such conse- 
quence required discussion, how little in- 
terest was excited in the nation. We ca* 
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remember, when a very trifling affair would 
have caused more sensation, than all the 
discussions that have taken place in parlia- 
ment, during the present session. We are 
not certain, what may be the cause of this 
great change, but we are not without con- 
jectures on the subject, though they are of a 
sort, to which we do not wish to give 
publicity. 

Besides the number of useless questions 
thai have been brought on, and the number 
of important ones, that have been passed 
rapidly over, there are many that the pre- 
sent times suggest, which would tend greatly 
to attach the people to the government; 
we shall suggest a few of these in our 
next, aad wish that all parties would join, 
in considering, that the interest of the 
country require efforts, and that they 
should be once for all fully persuaded, that 
unless they will consider those as paramount 
to every other thing, there is a very great, 
and a very dangerous crisis to be expected. 
Why are we pot informed of what 
good we my in future expect. Is not hope 
one of the main supports of life ? and, when 
by the la lours of the immortal Pitt, the 
sinking fund attains the grand point of 
equalling our expenditure, why is that 
great event announced in a half wisper, 
and in a few words scarcely heard, and 
almost unnoticed ? That day ought to have 
been held sacred. It ought to have been 
a day of jubilee ; for ever since the funding 
system begun, in the time of King William, 
it -was the first, wherein our resources 
equalled our expences in the time of war ! 1 
Is this a circumstance to be hastily, or 
slightly passed over. If we are to be eter- 
nally tormented with complaints of ex- 
pences, and increasing taxation, let us, at 
least, have the consolation of paying a 
litlle attention to those circumstances that 
are calculated to produce comfort, and to 
feed hope. 



COMMERCIAL AGENTS ABROAD. 
Continued from p*ge 197. 

We some time ago mentioned, that go- 
vernment was very remiss in the appoint- 
ment of commercial agents, and that they 
were not put in the situation that they 
ought to be, in order to enable and induce 
them to do what is necessary for the com- 
mercial interests of their country. 

We hope this subject will be immediately 
considered, and that men of abilities will 
be chosen, and that they will be empowered 
and encouraged to do what is necessary. 

We cannot think on this subject, with- 
out involuntarily and naturally, as it were* 
having in our eye Mr. Oddy ; who has 
written so well on commerce, and who, by 
his residence abroad, is so well qualified 
to do his country a service. 

Whether any offer that government could 
make would suit him to accept, wc are to- 
tally ignorant, but we recommend a« at- 
tempt ; for if he has made himself so well 
master of the intricate subject, without any 
official support ; if, as a volunteer, he has 
been so zealous in the cause, what might 
not be expected, if he were backed by 
authority and supported by money. What 
is to be done, ought to be done speedily, for 
time never flies faster, than when adversity 
and misfortuue approach the door ; and that 
they approach this country, unless we ca* 
turn them aside, is as clear as any event caa 
be, that is still in the reach of futurity : out 
trade fits from us, as the Thames did from 
Macbeth. It is time to skirr the country rmtnd, 
and look at danger. • 



SOLVENCY op GREAT BRITAIN,. 
ind FUTURE PROSPECTS* 

Sir, 
1am sorry that our ministers do not take 
the trouble to give the nation that encou- • 
ragement it deserves, nor to counteract the 
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Inflammatory speeches of tb >se men whose 
aim is to sow discooteut. The circumstance 
that the nation pays off as much by the sink- 
ing fund, as it borrows, is one that is 
fraught with consolation, and it should be 
noticed in a manner worthy such an event. 
*We celebrate birth-days, and anniversaries 
af election*, and yet we leave without no* 
lice, the most material event of the present 
day, and one of the most happy nature and 
complexion. 

Ever since 1690, that is, 118 years, we 
lave been habitually contracting debt, the 
aation has groaned under it, and the interest 
amounts, at this day, to ten times the 
amount of our whole revenue when that 
practice began. 

It is now twenty-three years since Mr. 
Pitt established a sinking fund, which has 
put a stop to that ruinous career ; yet we 
take no more notice of it than if it was the 
most ordinary event. 

Amongst no set of men has it made any 
impression. — Amongst people (if fashion, a 
story ofcrim. con. would mrke fifty times 
the noise. — Mother Goose, Gulley and 
Gregsoo, or the overturning of a mail- 
coach, would occupy the promiscnous pub- 
lic more $ and politicians think more of 
Lord Lake's pension, or the pulling down a 
few houses to beautify Westminster. 

Who is to blame ? — Ministers to be sure ; 
It is their business to emblazon the circum- 
stance, and encourage hope — hope, the 
great engine of our enemies, is untried in 
this country. 

A friendly hint 

From an admirer of 
William Pitt. 



To COMMERCIAL MEN at LLOYD'S. 

Leas* you should not know, as we are 
told you will not, who is meant by the 
general term of commereial men, we now 



address you at Lloyd's, supposing that, as the 
observer tell us, you will understand it. 

The commerce of Britain has been fostered 
with immence trouble, and cannot be pre- 
served but with a proportionate degree of 
care, even in ordinary times, but in the 
present, when all the old channels are 
nearly shut up, the exertion to preserve it 
must be doubly great. 

All over Europe there was a sort of dou- 
ble diplomacy before the revolution. Mr. 
Hurke describes the effect of that well, in 
his first letter on a regicide peace ; but, 
though the doubleness of the agency gave 
a new energy and interest, and might have 
done good, it was productive of much evil, 
for it was founded on a factious opposition: 
to government. It was the agents of the 
outs counteracting the agents of the people in 
power, and, so far, weakened the influence 
and credit of the nation. 

We had a small specimen of this at 
home, when Mr. Fox ventured to send out 
Mr. Adair to St. Petersburg!!. 

The origin of this double diplomacy was 
founded on the weakness of the regular 
ambassadors, who attended more to the 
honours and emoluments of their official 
situation, than to the duties attached to it, 
for had the ambassadors possessed either zeal 
or energy, those their duplicates would have 
been sent back in chains, to pay, with their 
lives, their opposition to their sovereign. 

It is a double commercial agency that we 
recommend, founded upon the same cause, 
namely, the want of zeal and energy in the 
regular agents, but in other respects, in 
principle and effect totally different. 

We mean commercial agents sent out by 
commercial men, to second, to assist, and, at 
the same time, to watch over the regular 
agent?. Their power of watching would 
only extend to say what passed, and giving 
information both of what was to be done, 
and of what was neglected to be done $ as to 
their power of aiding, that would be great, 
in proportion to opportunity, to their ac- 
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tivity, and intelligence; but, as in all cases, 
the commercial agent would be to co-ope- 
rate with the regular [government agent, 
the effect produced could not be otherwise 
than advantageous. 

The East Indies, the West Indies, South 
.America, North America, (consisting of the 
United Sttaes and Canada,) together with 
Persia, several parts of Africa, and still some 
communicaion with Europe remain to us, and 
we, 9hould see what means are the hett for 
increasing our trade with all those countries, 
at the same time that we should endeavour 
to raise in our own, such articles as we used 
fo have from abroad ; but, which we can no 
longer procure, either in sufficient quantity 
or at a reasonable price. 

Qne of the causes, of the rapid decline 
of mercantile countries, is, that the prin- 
ciple of a merchant necessarily, is to em- 
ploy his money to the best purposes, with- 
out any collateral consideration. Thus, 
for example, if a merchant can get linen in 
Silesia, at a more reasonable rate, than in 
Ireland, he will purchase in Silesia, and 
Jet the weavers of Ireland starve if they 
will, thereby employing British capital 
amongst strangers, and refusing it to the 
people of his own country. 

We do not blame this, because to buy at 
the best market, is an essential principle 
of mercantile enterprise ; butthen it leads 
to very serious reflection, for, as capital 
will find employment some where, if we 
do not employ it here, it will leave us, and 
go where it can be employed. 

If we will not cultivate waste lands, and 
grow flax and hemp, and augment our 
fisheries, our money will go to cultivate 
lands in America. The Dutch are the last 
example of a mercantile nation, employing 
its capital in other countries, when it could 
no longer find employment for it at home. 

In our next, we shall shew by what 
means capital leaves a country, and we do 
most earnestly desire the mercantile i*n 



terest to consider that it is just on the eve 
of leaving this, unless new employment be 
discovered for it. 

The immense loans of government," have 
hitherto absorbed a great accumulation of 
capital ; a trade continually extending has 
done the same ; but now, our debt is about 
stationary, now we pay off as much as we 
borrow, and now our commerce is on the 
decline, and requires less capital, Under 
those circumstances, something must in* 
stantly be done, else we shall find our 
funds going over to cultivate the fields of 
North America. 

This will be one of the permanent 1 osses 
that will arise,even from a momentary stag- 
nation of trade. 

To come directly to the point, let the 
merchants assemble and form a committee — . 
Let them offer rewards to those who will 
suggest the best modes of extending com- 
merce, and let them subscribe money; {and 
employ agents, necessary for the purpose, 
under their inspection. 



LANDED INTEREST. 

Whilst the landed interests of the coun- 
try is so much alarmed at the substituting 
300,000 worth of sugar and molasses, for aa 
equal value of grain, in the distilleries. We 
are surprised that they do not take a more 
enlarged, a more liberal, and a more pa-' 
triotic view of their own affairs. 

The present interruption of commerce 
with Russia affords an opportunity that may 
never return, of encouraging the growth of 
hemp and flax in this country, to a greater 
amount than the value of tier sugar, to be 
substituted for grain. 

We could say much on this subject, but it 
has been so ably treated by Mr. Oddy, in 
his book on European commerce, that we 
refer to that work, observing, that it is, 
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So every shape and form, Che interest and 
doty of members of parliament to attend to 
the subject in a serious manner. 

When we l, says Mr. Oddy) come to cal- 
culate the small quantity of land which will 
give so great a benefit, as to produce the 
quantity of hemp and flax we import* it is 
quite astonishing it has not been carried 
into effect ; for reckoning the quantity each 
acre will produce, on the most moderate 
calculation, at five hundred weight to an 
aere^ben ll£,000 acres will produce 28,000 
tons of flax, and 1 60, 00Q acres will produce 
40,000 tons of hemp, being together 272,000 
acres. The three kingdoms contain about 



seventy-four millions of acres, and if^the 
existing acts of Henry and Elizabeth were 
put in force, or rather extended, that is, 
two roods for every sixty acres of arable 
and pasture land, and allowing dnly half 
the quantity of land in the three kingdoms 
to. be susceptible of such cultivation, it 
would make 300,000 acres, which, in the 
change of crops, would be nothing to the 
aggregate quantity of land to raise flax or 
hemp, without in the least interfering with 
the production of grain. 

The national advantage by producing in* 
stead of importing, reckoned upon the lowest 
scale of value would be thus : — 



Tons. £ £ 

Raw flax for spinning and manufacturing 20,000 at 65 is 1 ,300,000 

Span into yarn im pored, the labour of course lost 4,000 at 65 is 260,000 

In the weight of linens imported, reckoned as the raw material 4,000 at 65 is 260,000 

Hemp, including cordage and manufacures of this article.... 40,000 at 40 is 1,600,000 



68,000 



linseed the flax would produce 336,000 qrs. at 40s 672,000 

Hempseed the hemp wouid produce 400,000 qrs. at 20s . 400,000 

£ 4,492,000 
A small part of this sum annually appropriated to biing the waste lands into cultivation, 
would not only "produce us grain to supply ourselves, but hemp and flax too." 



TO CORRESPONDENTS. 



The case of Mr. Ludlam, and letter to 
Ihv Monroe, are. both suspended till next 
week, when both shall appear at once; 
but there are a few circumstances we wish 
to know, to make every thing quite com- 
pete. H is perfectly evident that there 
are seme persons who are uncommonly ac- 
tive, and anxious to prove that he is un- 
well. Now why this anxiety ? Why thi 
activity? — No answer can be given, that 
does* not make one tremble with horror. — 
To speculate on the misery of another seems 
too horrible ; but '• let the stricken deer go 
weep," We shall certainly bring the whole 
nefore the public, and the justice and! hu- 
manity of a British public are knows* 



The letter about the Manchester Weavers 
did not require insertion, as we have given 
a long paper on that subject. 

We had not room for .the letter on pawn- 
brokers ; but it shall appear next week. 

In our next, we shall resume the subject 
of the high price of provisions. 

Several correspondents have wished us to 
enter into theatrical criticism, and to em- 
brace a variety of subjects foreign to our 
plan. We thank them, fo far as it shews 
that they approve of our work ; but we 
must adhere to our plan, whether we suc- 
ceed or fail. 
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SINKING FUND* 

As the time is now arrived when tb6 Sink- 
ing Fund liquidates as much debt within 
the year as we borrow, our debt may be 
termed stationary, which is a fine prospect 
for the nation. 

If we lay on new taxes, and persist in 
letting the fund accumulate, our debt will 
be decreasing, but that unless it is a very 
desirable thing, ought not to be sought, at 
the expence of the present burthens of the 
country. 

It is then highly important to inquire into 
the advantage to be expected from this 

N#. XV. Vol. I. T t' 



reimbursement. Our opinion is, that so far 
from being an advantage, it will be a fas. 
It will be a creation of real capital from 
what it is at present, only an [imaginary 
one ; and as it will not find employment 
in this country, it will leave us for Ame- 
rica, or some other country where it cad 
be employed. 

As the increase of capital in every coun- 
try is the consequence of former productive 
industry, so also is it the support of future 
exertion. 

When the capital of a country has be- 
come sufficient for all the employment that 
can be procured for it 9 the first effect id 
lowering of interest.tr '.lich sinks down under 
> the rate appointed by law, and under the 
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rate at which it is lent out at mother coun- 
tries 

When capital is not in sufficient quantity, 
those who want to borrow are more nu- 
merous than those who have money to lend ; 
then the competition is amongst the bor- 
rowers to obtain the preference, and they 
all give as high an interest as the law al- 
lows, and would give more if they could 
avoid the penalty, which, in all countries, 
has been attached to accepting more than 
the regulated 6um : a sum regulated merely 
to prevent the effect of competition, which 
might induce people to give more than in 
the end they would find they could afford 
to pay. 

When capital becomes over abundant, 
the very reverse takes place*; the lenders 
become rivals, and offer to lend at an under 
rate of interest. 

The first effect of this is, that people who J 
were but scantily prepared with capital lw> 
fore, borrow, and carry on business more 
at ease, so that more capital is employed in 
business, and new employments are found 
out for capital. 

The usual employments for a superabun- 
dant capital are improving lands, building 
bouses, erecting machines, digging canals, 
&c. for the use of trade; and finally, giv- 
ing longer credit to merchants in other coun- 
tries, as well as to those who are running 
in debt in their own. The stock on hand 
in manufactured goods increases something 
also. But when all these have taken place, 
to as great an extent as wanted, then the 
money begins to flow into other countries. 
By degrees, more money is sent away than 
should go, and the persons who are the pro- 
prietors of it frequently follow . 

If the capital that leaves a country were 
only that which cannot find employment in 
it, the harm would net be great, though it 
would tend to enrich other countries, and 
bring them nearer a level. But that is not 
the ca >e, the advantage of lending money 
abroad, if regularly paid at a higher in- 



terest than can be obtained at home, induces 
people ta draw their money from trade, 
and vest it in the hands of foreigners. The 
Venetians, the Genoese, the Hanseatic 
Towns, and the cities of Flanders, did 
this; and the capital, which, when em- 
ployed at home, formerly maintained per- 
haps on hundred people in affluence and in- 
dustry, only supported one single family 
living in indolence and splendid penury. 

After being in possession of money for a 
considerable time, men prefer a certain em- 
ployment, at a low interest, to one attended 
with ri. k, even .where the interest is higher y 
and when great sums have been got by 
trade, those who have get them retire and 
live on the interest, which men, who have 
only gained a small capital cannot do. 

The Dutch, for the last century, em- 
ployed their capital in this manner, and, at 
one time, were the chief carriers, for they 
secured custom by paying readily and giv- 
ing credit largely. They ruined many of 
their own manufactures in this fnanner, but 
it is impossible to separate the calculation 
of gain, from the mercantile system, and 
mercantile practice in individuals; there- 
fore it is no reproach to their patriotism, 
for patriotism cannot be the rule in pur- 
chasing goods from an individual. A mer- 
chant can have no other rule, but his own 
advantage, or, if he has, he will soon be 
ruined. 

There are many manufactures in England 
that originally rose by means of Dutch 
capital, not lent capital, but by ready 
money paid for goods, which were carried 
to other nations, and sold here upon credit. . 

The English have, for a long time, been 
able to do this piece of business for them- 
selves ; and, of course, the Dutch did not 
find the same means of supporting their 
carrying trade; and as they had ruined 
many of their own manufactures, they sunk 
both as a commercial and manufacturing 
people. 

if the time should ever come that capital 
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-should be so abundant in all nations, as 
that obtaining credit will not be an object, 
then it will be seen, that no nation will 
have so very great a share of manufactures 
and commerce more than others, as has hi- 
therto been the case. 

In the case of taxes being taken off to a 
great amount would be a new one of sudden 
and hurtful operation. Wages of labour 
would be diminished, as well as the bur- 
thens on those who live on settled income ; 
it would, therefore, reader people of fixed 
income more affluent, without giving ease 
to those who want it ; in short, as the aug- 
mentation of taxes falls most on people with 
fixed incomes, so the advantages of this , 
woald principally felt by them ; and, as 
the baneful operation carries a sort of coun- 
teracting antidote withit, [so likewise this 
beneficial operation would be attended with 
some drawback and inconveniency. 

The diminution of taxes, though the ulti- 
mate is not, however, the immediate conse- 
quence of the operation of the Sinking Fund,' 
the efficacy of which depends fcn the taxes 
being kept up to their full extent, for a con- 
sidernble time. The first effect of the fund 
is, that a large sum, annually -expended, as 
revenue drawn from the subject, is reim- 
bursed to the stockholders, and becomes 
capital. 

This would immediately raise the funds, 
and thereby would counteract the sinking 
fund itself in a very material degree. Money 
would become abundant for all the pur- 
poses of trade, and it would be difficult to 
find employment for it ; and, if the progress 
continued, part of it would most undoubted- 
ly be sent to other countries, and so be the 
means of 'impoverishing this. 

If, 4 hen, we could suppose fifty years of 
peace, and that the national debt could be 
paid off, (as it might be in that time,) the 
situation of productive labourers would be 
worse ; of unproductive, better ; and, 
finally, capital would leave the country, 
which would be deprived of that transfer- 



able stock, the beuificiaj effects of which 
are very great. 

The necessity that creates industry would 
be diminished, so that nothing could tend 
more effectually to bring on the decline 
of the nation than if all the debt were to be 
paid off; an operation which, though pos- 
sible in calculation, never certainly would 
take place j the evils attending it would be 
so manifest, so clear, and so palpably felt 
before that was accomplished. 

To let the national debt continue to in- 
crease is, then certain ruin, at some period 
unknown, but, perhaps, not very distant ; 
to pay it off would be equally dangerous : 
what then are we to do ? 

Allowing all the credit possible to the 
sinking fund, (and a great deal is due,) still 
during war its operation is a sort of para* 
dox; it does not obtain belief: it is liable 
to be questioned ; but we are come to a 
point, where the stability of our. finances 
ought to be put out of doubt, and beyond 
all question. The mode of settling oar 
affairs, ought not only to be such as in the 
end may succeed, but its efficacy and prac- 
ticability, ought to be such as our enemies 
can understand and give credit to. With- 
out this, we shall have no end to the contest. 

With respect to what our enemies will 
give credit to, a good deal depends on their 
own natural disposition. A fickle and ar- 
bitrary people, who are continually break* 
ing their faith, can have little belief in the 
constancy of a sinking fund ; but they will 
be perfectly well inclined to believe, that 
men of property may be compelled, and 
will even be glad to pay one per cent, a 
year, for ten years, to ensure the safety of 
that property. Supposing then that the 
Sinking Fund, were the better plan of the 
two in reality, it would not be so in the 
present circumstances, because it would not 
obtain credit, and the other will. 

As to the rest, deprive the French of 
their hopes of ruining our finances, and 
they will make [peace on] reasonable terms, 
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whenever we please ; their •bjrct for con- 
tinuing the war will then be at an end ; and, 
if they do continue it, we can go on as long 
as they can, without any addition to our 
burthens. 

Whatever the cause of a war may be, 
the hope of success is the only possible mo- 
tive for persisting in it. The French have 
been led into two errors : first, by the com- 
parison of this country to Carthage, and 
of their own to Rome, (an absurd com- 
parison that does not hold,) and, in the 
second place, by looking on our ruin, from 
the increase of our debt, as certain. We 
ought to undeceive them, and then they will 
have less inclination to persist in war. No 
pains have hitherto been taken to set them 
right; nor, indeed, with respect to the 
national debt, can it ever be done by the 
present method, till they see the effect; 
for though the progress of a Sinking Fund 
In peace is easily understood, in time of 
war there is much appearance of decep- 
tion ; it looks like slight of hand more than 
a real and solid transaction. 



LETTERS 

From Old Politicians 

IN THE SHADES, 

To Young Politicians 

IN THE SUN-SHINE, 
In the beginning of the Year 1808. 
LETTER XXI. 

From The Right Honourable LORD 
KENYON, in the Shades— to the 
Right Honourable Lord ELLEN- 
BOROUGH, in the sun-shine. 

My Lord, 
Since I have no longer been a judge, 
a great number of persons, who pretend to 
contradict from theory, what I know to 
be true from experience, have found fault 
with me for taking a decided part against 
monopolists^ regrators and_forestallers 



Those pretended wise men, who call 
themselves philosophers, have treated me 
with very little ceremony, and if I were 
again on the bench, and they at the bar, 
the jurymen should have spine employ- 
ment; but now things are altered, I have 
now no authority, more than those old wo- 
men, to whom they have resembled me. 
I must then, my Lord, partly in defence of 
myself, and partly with a view to strengthen 
you against the vile assertions of my 
enemies, set the matter in its true light, 
for the subject on which my memory has 
been attacked, is one of great importance | 
in short, it is nothing less than, whether 
monopoly of provisions is, or is not, & possible 
thing. If it is not, I am wrong, and have 
presided as chief justi.^^heu much injus- 
tice has been done; if I am right, then 
those persons, who treat my opinions with 
pretended contempt, are either guilty of 
deceit, or they are ignorant and presuming, 
to a very great degree. 

An author in an inquiry into the Nature 
and Causes of the Wealth of Nations, has 
treated monopoly as a chimera. He has 
compared the belief in its existence, to a 
belief in witchcraft, which I take to be 
equivalent to saying, that it is contrary 
to the common laws ef nature, and thai 
they are fools and ignorant who believe in 
it. 

Notwithstanding this strong mode of ex- 
pression, employed by a man of great 
knowledge and abilities*, I could not refuse 
my belief to the testimony of credible 
witnesses, who all agree, not on one, but on 
a great number of occasions in proving, the 
actual existence of monopoly in the trade 
of provisions. 

You know, my Lord, that there is a cer- 
tain sort of evidence which cannot be re- 
jected. It forces itself on the mind, with 
as irresistible an impulse, as the ball of a 

* Dr. Adam Smith. 
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camion forces its way iota a mound of loose 
earth. 

Such evidence consists of the concurring 
testimony of men, unconnected with each 
other, confirmed by collateral, prior, and 
posterior circumstances. The mind of man 
must be overthrown, before it can resist 
such evidence, or refuse its belief. 

It is to such sort of evidence that I 
ielded in cases of monopoly, and I have, 
on various occasions, expressed myself with 
the warmth of an honest man, rather than 
with the dignity of a judge. The heart 
Jiad only, however, taken up the cause, after 
the head had determined its justice. It was 
not one of those cases, when the heart 
runs on without waiting for the conviction 
of the understanding; though I will allow, 
that [ have sometimes, perhaps, expressed 
myself with a degree of asperity, that if 
it was not becoming in a judge, was at 
least not necessary. 

A writer, who published notes and ad- 
ditions to *' The Inquiry" I have men- 
tioned, differs with it on several impor- 
tant points, and amongst others, on' the 
subject of monopoly ; and has mentioned 
niy opinion, as adding some weight to the 
forcible arguments he himself produces; 
but this has brought severe observations, 
Bome of which are couched in the language 
of contempt; though it is true, that those 
conceited and pretended philosophers have 
not ventured to enter upon the argument. 
1 therefore conclude, that they assume 
the tone of contempt, to exempt them from 
the necessity of endeavouring to do what 
they certainly would not be able to perform. 

It has occurred to me, my Lord, that the 
best way of shewing in its true light, the ab- 
surdity of setting if p theory in opposition to 
fact, will be by an hypothetical charge to 
the jury, proceeding upon the supposition 
that the theory of those philosophers is in- 
fallible, which it ought to be, to justify their 
conceit and impertinence. 



1 suppose, my Lord, that 1 have been 
hearing a long string of witnesses, who have 
concurred in proving that the crop of hops 
has been monopolized in England, and the 
price raised far above what it ought to 
have been, insomuch, that the growers of 
hops appeared in court, and declared they 
had received higher prices than they had 
asked, or expected. My supposed charge 
would then run thus : 

" Gentlemen of the Jury, 

" You have paid great attention, during a 
very tedious and careful examination of wit- 
nesses, from their general character and con- 
dition of life, entitled to every degree of 
credit, unconnected with each other, and 
in no manner intcrrested in the verdict that 
you may think it right to give. 

"The number ©f witnesses is much greater 
than the law requires to establish any fact, 
whatever its nature might be, and circum- 
stances, both antecedent and posterior, as 
well as those recorded at the time, confirm 
the testimony of the witnesses, if it wanted 
any sort of confirmation. 

" In short, Gentlemen, we* have proofs of 
monopoly, such as would be much more than 
sufficient in, cases of life ana/death, or of 
the most serious crimes that could come be- 
fore a court of justice ; but, nevertheless, 
Gentlemen, it is my duty to inform you, 
that the very thing that all those witnesses, 
and those collateral circumstances concur in 
proving, nay, in putting beyond a shadow 
of doubt, is not true, it is not possible, and what 
is not possible, never can bebtlifued. 

** The theory of the political economists 
and philosophers has established it as a truth, 
that trade, not restrained by law or autho- 
rity, always finds its level, and as a corol- 
lary or natural consequence, that monopoly 
is impossible, where the trade is left open, 
as it is so in this case. 

" To make this matter more evident, they 
have proved that trade finds its level the 
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Mine as water, unless restrained by force. 
Hnw, gentlemen of (he jury, if the wit- 
nesses that have appeared in court this da\ 
nad all asserted, that at a certain mill-pool 
In Worcestershire, the water stood tea feet 
higher than on the other, without any di- 
vision, dyke, or dam, would you he- 
lie ve them? 1 should think that you 
would not gentlemen. You would suppose 
that such a thing, being contrary to 
nature, was impossible, and therefore could 
not be. In that case, the credulity of the 
witnesses, though great, must give way ; 
and you would ascribe the circumstance to 
some mistake, or some deception; in short, 
yon could not believe the impossibility, 
neither could you doubt the honour and ve- 
racity of the witnesses. Now, gentlemen, 
the case is quite similar ; there can be no 
doubt in respect to the credibility of the wit- 
nesses ; but then, as to the fact of the mono- 
poly, that, those who say they cannot err, 
tell us it is impossible ; it is therefore ray 
duty to instruct you to bring in a ver- 
dict in favour of the defendant, although 
the evidence against him is sufficient to es- 
tablish any fact short of an impossibility." 

Were a judge to be regulated by the 
theory of those economical gentlemen, such 
would have been his charge, at a certain 
trial that came before me ; and on many 
other trials, the difference would not have 
been very considerable. 

If, indeed, the foreman of the jury had 
risen up, instructed in the modern arts of 
reasoning, he might have said — 

" Before my brother jurymen and myself 
come to a conclusion, we must be permitted 
to enquire a little into the impossibility of 
forestalling ; or rather, into what you, my 
learned lord, were pleased to term the prin- 
ciple, which assures us, that trade finds its 
level, when not restrained by law or power, 
ns water does, when left free to follow the 
laws of gravity ; but, my Lord, 1, for my 
own part, do not give the same belief to 
what theorists term moral impossibilities : 



they may, in some cases, be equally true, 
but they are not equally evident, nor are the 
operations of mind equally reducible to the 
same simple and certain rules that the opera- 
tions of matter are. 

" I grant, that, in trade, all the parties 
seek their own interest, to the best of their 
power j as bodies gravitate towards the 
centre of the earth, a fixed point, to 
which a perpendicular line leads. In mat- 
ters of trade, men may mistake their inter- 
est, and may think that, by reversing the 
order -of things, they may attain what they 
desire. 

" I think it has been clearly proved this 
day, that the buyer offered more Chan the 
seller expected ; and I am, therefore, com- 
pelled to believe that he did so, though I 
do not see in what manner he found it his 
interest, neither am 1 obliged to account 
for that, although I do most firmly believe 
that he was in search of that. 

" ltiis not for me, and my brother jurymen, 
to enter into discussions, on subjects either 
of moral or natural philosophy, and per- 
haps they may not be inclined to agree with 
me in my distinctions; but I take it, that 
the difference lies in the uniformity of the 
efforts of natural causes, and the infinite 
variety of the efforts of moral propensities, 
on which the philosophers pretend to prove, 
that monopoly is impossible, when com- 
merce is left free. 

" I humbly think, however(without enter- 
ing into the controversy,) that there is no 
impossibility of a man, in certain cases, 
though guided by his own interest, offering 
to pay more for an article then the seller 
wishes; for I suppose that the purchaser 
has already got a great quantity of an ar- 
ticle,?and thinks that, by raising the market 
price, upon a small quantity he intends to 
purchase, he may raise the price of the 
article, so as to gain a great deal, by what 
he already has got, and lose nothing, or but 
little on what he has to purchase; the com- 
mon rule of buying and selling may be in- 
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verted, and the market raised ; the pur- 
chaser may, on such an occasion, offer more 
han is demanded, and reverse the order of 
things. My Lord, I apprehend that the 
single word speculation, implies a possi- 
bility of this ; it implies that the specula- 
tor, abandoning the usual order of sales 
and purchases, expects .to obtain an ad- 
vantage, by a combination, or artificial, 
though momentary state of things ; and on 
this ground am I disposed to think that very 
possible, which your Lordship regards as 
impossible; and if my brother jurymen are 
of the same opinion, we shall give credit to 
the witnesses that have,' with such consis- 
tency, given their evidence this day ; not that 
half sort of credit of believing they think, 
they speak what they believe, and are in 
ab error ; but the full belief that they speak 
the truth, and labour under no error $ but 
that the philosophers, whoever they may 
be, that think they can find out the mode 
of action, of men in every circumstance, 
have assumed a power that is far beyond 
their reach." 

Now, my Lord, supposing' I had given 
the charge in the way I here stated, and 
the foreman or any of the jury had made 
the foregoing reply, I think I should have 
been in a pitiable situation; and, therefore, 
it is my opinion, that those theories, by 
which a certain set of men wish to guide 
and direct the rest, are not infallible $ and 
that the ruling fashion of thinking in the 
present times, for leaving trade entirely 
free, is in some respects dangerous. 

I am no friend to establishing rules and 
restrictions, and supposing that legislative 
sagacity can regulate the affairs of com- 
merce between man and man ; but, then 1 
would avoid the other extreme of laying 
it down as a principle,' that it ought never 
to interfere, or that trade will always 
find its own level. 

I think that this is a dangerous doctrine, 
at .least when applied to the necessaries of 
life, and as, in my latter days, 1 studied the 



writer who advanced this dangerous doe- 
trine 1 think I discovered whence the 
mistake (for such 1 am certain it is) arose. 
When the fatigues of a long life of bu- 
siness were over, 1 looked into the theories 
of those men, and 1 found that it was 
pretty clear that in all cases, where the 
article of trade can be produced, in what- 
ever quantity is necessary, for the demand, 
or where the demand is of such a nature 
as admits of diminution, without any great 
inconveniency to the consumer, trade will 
undoubtedly find its level in all ordinary 
cases, such as for clothes, furniture, or the 
luxuries of life ;' because the necessity, 
either of an immediate or regular supply, 
is not very great, or if it is, human indus- 
try, prompted by a little additional profit, 
would supply it ; and this is what 1 appre- 
hend is meant by trade finding its level ; 
but in the event of an article, being such 
as cannot, on an emergency, be supplied in 
any great quantity by human industry, and 
the consumption not easily diminished or 
suspended, the case is different, and mono- 
poly may take place. This, the respectable 
author in question (whose reasoning in ge- 
neral 1 allow to be good,) admits ; but then 
he considers provisions as being of the 
former class, whereas, they are unfortu- 
nately of the. latter. 

If there is a short crop of grain, it will 
require a year to get a fresh supply, and 
the industry of man can do little to alleviate 
the distress in the mean time. And it is so, 
in a greater or less degree, with all sorts of 
provisions : hence we find, that while the 
woollen cloths of Yorkshire, the linens, 
cotton, hardwares, and other objects, the 
value of which consists chiefly iu the labour 
that has produced them, 'and the consump- 
tion of which depends, in a great degree, 
on the facility with which they can be ob- 
tained, have remained very steady in their 
prices, all sorts of provisions have greatly 
augmented, and have, at particular pe- 
riods, beea objects of very great specula- 
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. military men, who were capable of appre- 
ciating- it, which we cao only, in some 
measures, pretend to do ; but, the altera- 
tion* between the ancient tactics and the 
present, are animadverted on with. men 
justice, and the necen>ityof considering the 
mode of fighting adopted by nn enemy, as 
the guide for the manoeuvres of a general, is 
so evident, that we cannot but be convinced. 

If there is any general feature that runs 
through all the letters, it is that ardent 
desire to give practical instruction; but 
that the man who writes so well upon tie 
art of war, should be a metaphisician, a 
political economist, and versed in so many 
different branches of study, we do not 
believe. 

We are led to believe, that a number of 
persons, (at least three,) co-operated iu their 
production, and even then, we think they 
had a field of suTicient extent. 

We wish, that in some places, they had 
been less laconic, and that the writers had 
studied their style rather more, for though 
(errors of the press excepted) it is fre- 
quently energetic and beaatiful, yet it is 
occasionally too careless and familiar for 
the characters, who are supposed to write 
on the subjects of which they treat. 

We knevr, before we inserted the letters, 
that the proprietor' had an intention, to 
publish them in a volume, which we sup- 
pose will now be dope, and that tlfe vo- 
lume will cost nearly as much as sixteen 
numbers of Anticipation, which contains 
So much other matter. 

In a future number, we shall give a re- 
gular review of the letters, which have 
attracted a great deal of notice, though 
the important transactions of the present 
time are such, that nothing attracts general 
notice long. The fall of a state or king- 
dom is now a commom occurrence, it oc- 
cupies the mind scarcely niue days, and then 
gives place to some other wonder. 

In the silence of the nif ht a whisper is 



beard, but daring the roaring of the tem- 
pest, the giant speaks in vain* We are 
now in the midst of a tempest, therefore no- 
shing can excite much continued attention; 
and in this view, the letters sire well, tor 
they treat -of a vast number of interesting 
subjects with a brevity suited to tbe imr 
portant occupations of the times in which 
we live. 



AFFAIRS GF SPAIN, 

Continued from pagt 2 \\. 

Of external political objects, this is hf 
far the greatest, and, if it be true, that tbe 
people are in a serious commotion, much 
may be expected ;• but there is no true nor 
certain information on this subject Bona? 
parte has certainly departed from his usual 
caution in, at once, dethroning the king, 
and he will find the energies of tbe people 
much worse to contend with, than the imbir 
ciiity of continental eourts. , 

O | what legible lessens are .held up to 
mankind ! To courts in particular — Are 
they too stupid or too careless to pro£t by 
example ? 

The party struggles and petty cabals of 
of the court of Versailles, its indifference 
with respect to public opinion, and disre* 
gard to public opinion, and neglect ty 
the complaints of the people, brought on) 
its overthrow. • 3 

The Dutch were divided into two partiei 
when the French seized their country. The 
king of Prussia's envy to the emperor of 
Germany, hastened the rain of both ; but in 
both courts there were private intrigues.— + 
The catastrophe of Austerlitz, and an in* 
toigue against the Archduke Charles, sealed 
the destruction of that great power. The* 
battle of Jena, the capture of the fortresses 
in Prussia, and the destruction of tbarktng4 
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dom, were facilitated and prepared by the 
divisions and the cabals of the courtiers. — 
The king himself was sufficiently weak not 
to be able to manage the courtiers, and suf- 
ficiently blind, ambitious, and interested to j 
entertain a wish to see Austria' humbled, and 
to seize bold of Hanover. 

The ancient German confederacy was 
broken through by the jealousies and ani- 
mosities of its members ! That grand and 
antique empire is now no more ; and the 
confederation of the Rhine, composed of 
•laves to Bonaparte, has started up in its 
place, *fow, animosities are at an end, fear 
is now the only, the universal regulator of 
the actions of men. All the passions, such 
as avarice, ambition, and envy, are ab- 
sorbed, unless the desire of living in sla- 
very and humiliation, or being permitted to 
bend lower than any other to the prime 
usurper, can be dignified with the name of 
ambition. 

Russia fell equally by its cabals. — The 
female cabatists disarmed Beningsen, and 
made his master a prisoner at Tilsit, where 
he signed his degradation and the ruin of 
his country. 

Spain too has fallen by cabal ; but the 
fall has been so rapid and so complete, that 
it affords some hope. There is now no half 
mined and degraded monarch to purchase 
his miserable existence, at the price of the 
liberties of his people. There is no king 
lif Spain, the people are left to act for 
themselves, and we shall soon see whether 
err not they are as pusillanimous as the so- 
vereigns whom Bonaparte has subdued. 

Unfortunately, the people, though they 
may have more courage and magnanimity 
than sovereigns such as those we have men- 
tioned,* have less means. They are not con- 
nected by leaders, or enabled to combine 
and co-operate in that manner that is ne- 
cessary to obtain success. The Emperor ef 
Germany, for example, can levy troops 
iqd organize armies £t pleasure, yet still 



there is more hope of effectual resistance to 
the power of France, from the irregular 
resolution of an enraged people, than from 
the regular, but lukewarm resistance of the 
largest army, conducted by a timid and 
cautious chief. 

We are glad to understand that the go- 
vernment of this country is completely dis- 
posed to aid the Spaniards, if circumstances 
are such as to promise success, or if the 
conduct of the people is such as to merit 
confidence and assistance ; but it is, we be 
lieve, determined to listen to no uncertain 
accounts, and to no half-authentic informa* 
tion. We hope that this resolution will be 
persevered in ; but we must remind mini- 
sters, that in the end of 1792, Mr. Pitt, and 
his coadjutors,' laid down the same resolu- 
tion, but it was not kept. That great mini- 
ster did not directly listen to the emigrants^ 
but all around him did ; or if any one less 
than the rest, Lord Melville was that man ; 
but Lord Grenville, Mr. Windham, an4 
all -the others were besieged by emigrants, 
from morning till night, publicly and pri- ' 
vately, and even the discerning Earl of 
Liverpool felt their power. 

We hope ministers will not forget that 
few persons ever commence, any new affair' 
without layingdown wise rales and maximsi 
but that, in toe course of executing the 
projects, those rules and maxims are very 
frequently forgotten, and" in the present 
case there is the same danger, which to avoid, 
the best way would be to trust neither to 
arguments nor information from any persons 
from that country, because they have only 
so far the same interest with us, and with 
the world at lar^e. TJfey, as well as we, 
are interested in resisting' Bonaparte, but to 
toemitwould.be desifabto to risque the fate 
of every thing, for thelakeof Spain, nay, 
even for a small chance. of success. Now, 
our interest is, only to aid them, in case there 
is a very considerable chance inour favour 1/ 
for if we fail, we must thereby greatly in* 
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Crease the power of Bonaparle, enfeeble 
ourselves, and injure Spain. 

We most know that the last great straggle 
b for this country. If we can conquer onr 
enemy on Spanish around, it will be a great 
advantage, no doobt t but if we fail there, 
onr difficulties on onr own ground, will be 
greatly augmented. 

The difficulty Is the greater, that prompt!- 
lade is no less necessary than cantioo, for 
alow relief will be of no use, and premature 
relief, or relief before we are certain that 
It is likely to be of service, will be dan- 
gerous, unless very wisely and carefully 
combined* 

Arms, ammunition, and money, with a 
few enterprising men to be depended upon, 
both to co-operate, and to give true in- 
formation, are what may be sent with 
safety | for, If ever circumstances render 
the aid useless, the mischief will not be 
great: but any thing that will draw num- 
bers of troops from this country or Ireland 
ought, ct all tvtnti, to be avoided. We may 
facilitate the resistance of the injured Spa- 
niards, we may encourage and assist them, 
if the spirit and population of the country 
are such as to require it ; but we never 
can, by adding to their numbers, do any 
thing, and we may rain ourselves. 

We hope ministers will consider this very 
seriously, and, probably, before onr next, 
we shall know something certain relative 
to the interior of the UUfated country. 

[Ts bt contimud,] 



NEW REGULATION in TAXATION. 

Wi are very sorry that some persons, 
either ill-intentioned or ignorant, have ad- 
jrised such rigorous measures in the collec- 
tion of the assessed taxes, as, if persisted 
in, may produce very serious evils* in this 
country., 



• The only thing that renders the incomeatid 
assessed taxes sufferable is, that there U a 
discretional lenity as to time, granted to 
men of humanity, and consideration, and, 
what is still more, their being productive, 
are owing to the same cause ; for if they 
were collected with unfeeling rigour, they 
could neither be paid,nor could the oppres • 
sion be borne. 

The difficulties of paying a snm of money 
rigorously on a certain day, or as soon after 
as .possible, are very different to people in 
certain situations. To others there may be 
no difference. General regulation ought, 
therefore, always to be attended with a 
discretional power to mitigate what is ri- 
gorous, according to circumstances. The 
Roman empire fell as much through the 
unwise and inhuman rigour in collecting 
taxes, as from any other cause; for the 
load of taxes was so great, and the manner 
of levying them was so severe, that, at last, 
the Roman citizens envied the barbarians, 
and thinking they could not be in a worse 
condition than they were, they lost all at* 
tachment to their country. 

The sum of money levied by taxation in 
this country, is great, far beyond what the 
most sanguine, or the most able speculator* 
on such subjects, ever expected. Their 
existence is a tmradt, if we may give that 
title to what we cannot explain nor com* 
prebend ; we ought then to be happy to 
find that such an excessive load eaU be 
borne without total distraction, and great 
care ought to be taken, to make no dan- 
gerous experiments in so serious a case. 

We have a very high opinion of Mr. Pern 
ceval's principles and his humanity, and we 
are sure he does what he thinks best ; but 
we must say, (at the risque of our opinio* 
giving offence,) that in this case he acts front 
wrong information, or wrong advice. No- 
thing shall prevent us from speaking for the> 
good of the country, for though we do net 
wish to burn the red book} or clamour abont 
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places and pensions eternally; yet we will 
never sit silent, when we think its safety in 
danger. 

In this case, we niake A solemn 
▲7PBAL tti the Cbantellar oftbe Ettbequer, in 
Medf of Human Nature, of bit Country, and of 
Himself. Taxation has succeeded beyond 
expectation, and beyond hope. People 
•Jfcave bone It with a patience and good na- 
ture, that are equally admirable and as- 
AonisJung 5 yet an experiment is to be made, 
whether they cannot dance more lightly un- 
der the load j and for what Is this experi- 
ment ? For the ideal advantage of receiving 
the money sooner. We say ideal advantage, 
ibr if the attempt is made, such it will turn 
out to be. 

Suppose four millions are collected six 
months sooner than by the present plan, 
(Which is the most that can be expected,) 
-the' advantage will be equal to a£ 100,000 a 
year. 

Against this very respectable sum, which 
will pay Lord Grenville's family for seve- 
ral years, and will bUbsidize the king of 
Sweden a month, or the king of Sicily a 
' quarter, we must make a considerable set 
off. 

First, the vexation and misery of mind of 
.about two millions of persons, for the cer- 
tainty of rigorous exaction causes great 
pain, where there is not a certainty of abi- 
lity to pay $ but this is a mental disadvan- 
tage, we cannot reduce it to figures, or, if 
We could, it would overturn the whole cal- 
culation of gain ; for to make so many peo- 
ple misef able, to have a cloud hanging over 
their minds perpetually, for so 6mall a sum, 
Is terrible. 

Counting the persons of a family who feel , 
it probably does not amount to more than 
one shilling a year each, for which their 
lives are embittered < • 

But of those who tan pay with indui- 
No. XV. You I. Y T 



gence, there will be numerous defaulters, 
when rigour ously pressed upon j and as one 
person in ten in the nation Is already in the 
wofkhodse, it is fair enough to suppose 
that one person In ten, who could pay it 
they bad time, will not be able fo pay, if 
they are hard pushed, if so, the loss would 
be ,£400,000 to set off against the sum of 
^100^000; 

Sail this is dot all.— When a man 1$ 
seized opoo, and loses his credit, his com- 
fort, aad his existence, (as it were,) by the 
rigour of the law, he ceases to be able to 
pay any taxes, and the loss is incalculable. 

The collection of sixteen millions, with 
rigour, will very probably ruin, in the 
course of the year, 20,000 families, and 
bring on a defalcation of more than a mil* 
lion; for loss, as well as gain, acting on tho 
community at large, goes in a compound 
ratio. 

We beg and entreat of the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer to consider, seriously, alt 
these consequences, which if they are not 
certain, or even probable, are, at least* 
possible; and their extent is so great, that 
the smallest risque should not be run in so 
serious a circumstance 

But great as we have pointed otit this 
danger to be, there is still another.— At 
present the tax gatherers can majce a seisure 
for arrears, with that sort of prudent irregu- 
larity that evades combination or resistance * 
but who will say what may be the coase* 
quence, if a vas* number of persons, all in 
one quarter of a town, feel the same pres* 
sure on the same day. We tremble when 
we think on this, and reflect on the possible 
consequences* 

This Is a subject 00/ to 4>e continued. If 
what we naveaaM sow is of no avail, nei- 
ther will any thing we can say on the 
subject. 
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ON TliE GREAT ADVANTAGE OF 
EARLY FRUGALITY. 



Mr. Editor, 
As I know, from Mme of -your literary 
labours, that you are much more conver- 
sant than myself with matters of calculation 
and finance, I have taken the liberty of 
inclosing, for your perusal, a pamphlet I 
have just published, concerning the mini- 
terial project for raising money by grantirg 
annuities; to which scheme, you Hill per- 
ceive, that I ur^e strong objections in its 
present firm; though fn»m what is said in 
page 13, I would wish to be understood as 
not absolutely hostile to the annuity system, 
but as expressing a wish to see it so modified 
and improved, that it may he rendered much 
less objectionable ; and I think it by no 
means a difficult task. 

As your paper is probably admitted to 
the houses of cabinet ministers, I. hope you 
will do me the honour to extract those few 
lines in page 13, in your next weekly pa- 
per, and add such comments concerning the 
principle of annuities, as 3 our own skill 
and better knowledge of the subject will 
readily furnish. 

But my most material object, is to request 
that you will immediately extract the greater 
*artof page 16, and part of 17, wliich I 
trust will prove as effectual, as cogent, and 
convincing, to recommend industry and 
frugality, as a long learned sermon exhort- 
ing men to be sober-minded, and so forth. 

The plain simplicity of the ideas seems 
calculated to do much good amongst young 
persons; and, either annexed thereto, or 
In the following week, I hope you will 
add your own comprehensive thoughts on 
the same subject, 

I am, respectfully, 

A Briton. 



" The season of youth should be the season 
ofceconomy. Frugality is then of double 
value by its powerful "operation in old age*. 
Men begin to be economists when they ought 
rather to become prodigals, or to enjoy 
freely what tbey had carefully earned .-«- 
This would be the best plan to prdmete 
virtue id the beginning of life, and cheer- 
fulness in the close. Age may properly 
be called the usufructuary period of life, or 
that period when a man ought to indulge 
himself generously with the frugal savings 
of yooth. 

" This plan of conduct would keep 
youth from the gallows, and oid age from 
the workhouse, 

" Learn then, ye ybuthfal readers df 
these pages, that 20s. saved before ye are 
twenty years old, will be a£4 in your 
pocket before ye are fifty ; £8 before ye 
are threescore and two; and £\6. befdre 
ye are seventy -six : and all this wltbcut one 
more stroke of labour from you, but simply 
by its own operation at the rate of com- 
pound interest ; which doubles the capital 
in the space of about fourteen years. 

'* Suppose, therefore, the youth of frugal 
habits had saved £25 before he were 
twenty-five years old; at thirty nine he 
would have £50; at fifty three, £100; at 
sixty-seven, £200*; and at eighty-one years 
old, £400 % + even supposing be were never 
•^ -- ■ ' - — ■ 

• From table 11. he may learn that 2()0/. 
would afford a man to exist thirteen years, 
with an income varying from 25/. to 15/. per 
annum, and that without a single hour of 
labour. How foolish then is it for 'youth to 
sqander, in idle pursuits, that property 
which would ultimately yield them so many 
solid comforts. 

+ Four hundred pounds would give an 
income for fifteen years, varying from 40/. 
to 25/. ; and for four years more, from 24/. 
to 21/. so that if we add these nineteen years 
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after to save a single penny, but to live up 
to his full earnings: and thus he would be 
-constantly having a fund in reserve against 
the wants of old age, or bodily infirmity. 

" Of so much use is early qeconomy, and so 
unwise is it to surrender capital to purchase 
annuity, when arrived to old age. 

** Having thus combined moral precept with 
arithmetical" demonstration, I have nothing 
more to say, but to bid my little book go 
into the world and do all the good it ran, by 
leading youth to be frugal and industrious, 
that old age in ay be cheerful and comfort- 
able." 



DANISH EXPEDITION. 



M«r. Editor. 

It is now going on fast to a year since the 
■expedition was directed towards Copenha- 
gen, and a considerable time since Danish 
^ hips and property was seized and brought 
Into oar ports, proceedings carried on, and 
*aany ^condemned; yet there has been no 
arrangement made for a compensation to 
British subjects, the suffering individuals, in 
just and equitable claims, entitled to the 
most serious attention and consideration. 

Yon declare yourself to be independent 
in your sentiments, and that your object is 
to point out abuses, that government may 
remedy them ; I thereforebope you will do 
«o in this instance, for 1 am actuated by no 
party motive, nor by any self- interest, but 
the purest patriotism, consequently 1 feel 

to eighty-one, we shall bring the man to 
&ts century of years ; wherein, if he die, he 
will have 20/. left for his funeral, and all 
this arising from only 25/. early applied to 
accumulate by interest. Youthful reader, 
reflect on this, and act? with wisdom — re- 
frain from excessive gluttony and finery, in 
youth, and you will not be in want nor in 
rags, when you are old. 



that the honor and justice of the government 
called in question ; for the people, .under all 
the privations of enjoyments and comforts, 
heavy taxes, loss of commerce, and gloomy 
prospects, have not murmured, nor have 
they excited public clamour to embarrass 
ministers, in the arduous struggle in which, 
1 conceive, their attention to be so much en- 
gaged at this crisis. 

Of the policy of that expedition I will 
not now enter, the deed is done; but cer- 
tain it is, that Denmark was the only coun- 
try by means of which we got our manufac- 
tures conveyed upon the Continent, and ai 
that expedition has certainly put a stop to 
the usual vent of British manufactures and 
produce to the Continent, it is natural, in 
so sudden and unexpected an attack, with- 
out any previous notice or declaration,' that 
the number of sufferers must be numerous 
and considerable in amount ; yet, although 
the government has considerable funds, in- 
deed, at least treble the amount of all 
the losses of British subjects, w.eJl-founded 
and proved losses ought to have instant re- 
muneration, and in doing so, tfce British 
gevernment only follow the example of 
Denmark ; for whenever a peace takes 
place, such ap arrangement will not em- 
barrass the settlement of the two govern- 
ments, but will have the happy effect of pre- 
venting much individual injury and ruin. 

1 call your attention to this subject, be- 
cause the ministers conceive they have got 
over the unfavourable impressions made in 
the country ; as well as the violent attack 
made upon them, in consequence of that 
expedition ; however, they may he much 
mistaken in that point. What serves to 
increase the discontent is — the contrast of 
the conduct of government, to the Portuguese 
native sufferers, as well as of British subjects 
connected with them; .that all that pro- 
perty is restored, either due to the claim- 
ing individuals, or that not demanded given 
up to the Portuguese ambassador, for his 
distribution. 
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Now, what bat been done for the British 
•objects, (sufferers) relative to Denmark ? 
Tbe government retains the money, aad the 
Individuals get oo atteotloo paid to their 
dalav i aad unless tome independent mem- 
bra, free from party bias, take up the 
question apoa policy f aad the necessity of 
the case, 1 fear mach will be done, wheo 
parliament is up. The sufferers at Lloyd's, 
la Hull, Newcastle, Leads, Scotland, aad 
other qoartertof the United Kingdom, begin 
to be impatient, aad they only require a 
asaa to more la the lousiness, and one they 
^ave had in their eye— en able man, who 
baa tbe conideace and good opinion of all, 
well known to tbe commercial world, and 
a fellow*ufferer, and lately arrived in this 
country, be can pat the matter in its proper 
light } and should he not be induced to step 
forward, 1 shall in my next, publicly ad- 
0ren him by name, 

▲ Pateiot. 

FORGED ©RAFT* QN JANKERS. 

1T« are very happy to bear that a plan 
bat been proposed to tbe London Bankers, 
ludlikely to be adapted, for preventing the 
facility of forging drafts, in the names of 
fhose who keep cash with the different 
looses. 
TheLondon Bankers, we know,are gentle- 
men, and men of humanity aqd liberality, and 
sorely it has caused them much pain (as welj 
as some ex pence) to see tbe frequent execu- 
tions, on account of forgeries, which, but 
for the banking system, would be impossible, 
and but for the' facility given at present, rare 
and difficult, v . 

When every person that deposited cash, 
wrote the whole of the check, forgeries were 
difficult; bat now the name only is expecteH 
Jo be filled np by the person drawing the 
money, and all the rest of the checks can 
pe obtained without difficulty, ., 



As we suppose, from our information, 
that tbe plan will bo adopted, (for it lisp 
been approved of by some very intelligent 
bankers, both as efficient and easy in prac- 
tice) we are glad that a few ueefcs ago 
we suppressed, or, at least, suspended some 
Observations on the subject of the iraorber 
of lives lost, owing to want of dne precau- 
tion. 

Some of the bankers are less likely to 
adopt tbe plan than others, for that some of 
them will do to, there it no doubt; but in 
ttjat case, it will be the duty of alt men 
who keep cash wjth bankers, both as men of 
humanity aod,as christians, to withdraw theit 
accounts from such at will not adopt a phut, 
tbe purpose of which is so good, and the" 
efficiency of which is ascertained. 

We have always sought every occasion to 
promote what is of public advantage, with* 
oat regarding to whom we may give dis- 
pleasure, and in this case, if tbe plan is 
not adopted, of some other v we shall never 
cease on tbe subject. <• We are, indeed, 
prepared, in that case, to tell a tale that 
will make the tmrt of all Israel tc tingle \ fyit 
this we are persuaded w ill not be necessary : 
and the same philanthropy that raises friends 
to negrtaami fbiwtmrf sweepers, to those who 
cannot help themselves, will raise a friend 
for inculcating on the public the necessity 
of only encouraging such bankers at tbia% 
that the blood jaf a fellow creature is of 
more value than a few drops of ink. 

We have seen the plan proposed, and 
though there are different ways of executing 
k, there is one so simple, that it will not 
cost the first banker in London 1G01. a yeap 
to put it in practice* Theotbers are more 
Complete, but would be attended with 
some trouble, where the business is very 
great, *** M» simplest of all the modes it 
*0fficie*t to answer the purpose. 
. The society fdr the suppression of vice 
may octuny itself ajtont 4ri§hf imputefr 
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ties, and prosecute blind fidlert, for officiat- 
ing at a sixpenny hop, or punish waterman 
pr barbers for shaving or sailing on Sundays, 
with a seal that would have done honour 
to Praiu GU y Bsrehwet, or any of Oliver 
Cromwell's companions ; but we go on a 
different plan, and wish to prevent crimes, 
■Qt to prevent mirth, nor to assume the right 
of defining what is meant by keeping the 
Lord's day holy, farther than the Saviour 
of mankind himself said. We consider that 
every act, in itself, innocent and lawful, that 
cannot be performed except on a sabbath 
day, is, more or less, either a work of «#- 
caaty or mtrcy. Wf admit that there are 
various degrees; but enjoyment on the 
water can, we thinfe, be no worse than 
on land, and we see no moral or religious 
superiority enjoyed by drunkards more than 
by dancers. * ! 

- We are led into those reflections from 
having received a letter on this subject, and 
with a design to shew the difference between 
peal in preventing shedding a fellow crea- 
tures blood, and preventing shaving bis 
feeard, on the only day in the week that he 
lias time to undergo the operation. 



THE INDEPENDENT WHIG. 



This insertion of the letter from Lord 
Mansfield to the Attorney General, just at 
|he time that this trial was about to come 
on, has been, considered by some as intended 
to influence opinion. Very far, however, 
is that from being the case, for that letter 
was written before the Whig wrote the 
libel, for which he has been tried and 
found guilty* • Not a word has been altered, 
and it can be proved that the manuscript 
~ was in the hands of several very respecta* 
fele persons in January but. 

As to the time of appearing, the letter 
ejMae in t|K regular course *f letters, and» 



therefore, the coincidence was accidental, 
not intentional. 

Having said so much to exculpate our- 
selves from any wish to break the bruised 
reed, or trample to dust the withered leaf, 
we must add, that the verdict gives us 
pleasure, not as the punishment of an indi- 
vidual, fpr in 'that we can have no enjoy* 
ment, but as some stop to the virulent abuse 
against government, that tends to make men 
less contented with their king and country, 
to make them less bappy, and - the kingdom 
less safe. Thus we exculpate ourselves 
from all unfriendly interference, but shear 
that it is through no fear of offending the 
Whig, who is not one of King .William's 
sort, but who is a sort of compound of 
Wilkes, Juuius, and Home Tooke, in a 
humble style, and at a great distance. 

We only wish the mistaken man, and all 
his foltowers,ito compare the manner of ad- 
ministering justice in this country, to that 
in those under Bonaparte. To compare the 
trial of the Whig, with that of the booksel- 
ler Palm, and then blame the judge and jury 
if they can. 



To SIR FRANCIS BURDETT, Baut. 



8ia, 
I am informed that, as an individual 
gentleman, you are an amiable character, 
and I am fully disposed to give credit ta> 
that. 1 am farther told, that you have 
good intentions with respect to your country, 
and that neither ambition nor private views 
have any share in your public conduct. I 
am neither inclined to discredit that intiroly, 
nor to give it implicit belief. In short, I 
think the truth lies between, and that, with 
a serious good intention, you have a consi- 
derable share of vanity ; and I am well 
persuaded those who mounted you in tba> 
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•friend id car of last year's triumph, knew 
your rating passion. 

As men who have a good deal of vanity • 
have also a good deal of obstinacy, 1 shall 
not trouble you with arguments, but men* 
tion to you some facts. 

As to your triumphal car: I saw tbe same 
triumphal car that carried the remains of 
Voltaire to the Pantheon, at Paris, em- 
ployed, soon after, to carry forty galley 
•laves in triumph .to the National Assembly. 
That car (much more splendid than your's) 
was preceedrd by banners and emblems of 
liberty. If you doubt the truth, you may 
ask of the Marquis of Stafford if he did not 
see it pass by the wall of his garden. After 
that, there is no great cause to be proud of 
• popular triumph, for such was that of the 
galley slaves. Collet D'Herbois, the great 
patriot, who burned the red book, in 
France, projectedtand conducted the triumph. 
The jacobin club, and all the patriots of 
the day attended, and it was very like 
your promenade, only on a much more 
magnificent scale and national ex pence. 
That same Collet was afterwards sent to 
Cayenne. He was thought to be (before 
the revolution) a good-natured innocent sort 
of man, and rather humane than otherwise ; 
yet, when once worked up to revolutionary 
frenzy, he was worse than Robespierre, for 
he officiated in person at tbe masacres at 
Lyon*, where the prisoners were turned 
out to be fired at with grape shot. It was 
that Collet that tied a lady to the guillotine, 
whilst her husband suffered. 1 cannot, Sir, 
proceed farther with tbe history of that 
Infernal man, who, till the democratic fury 
raged, was not worse than other meo. 

There is danger, Sir Francis, that a man 
of an ardent mind may be led to go too 
far ; and even if he does not, there is danger 
•till. 1 knew intimately and well Monsieur 
Duval D'Esprimeuil, -a member of tbe par- 
liament of Paris before the revolution, which 
*»* was the first to bring on. He was an 



eloquent and learned man, of nociception - 
able conduct, and only aimed at a reason- 
able reform. He resisted the king, and tried 
to exalt the parliament (which was only a 
court of justice) into a body, representing 
the nation. He, like other goon* opposi* 
tionists, rendered himself popular; and 1 
remember, in 1T97, he was adored as much 
as it was possible for any man to be. 

"When the States General were called to* 
gether, be was chosen a member, bat he- 
very soon saw the danger that was coming, 
and refused to go beyond a certain length 
in reform. 1 remember seeing him at 
Versailles, in less than three months after 
the revolution began, when he had beep, 
obliged to eonceal himself from tbe vtngtance 
of the same people, by whom, two years 
before, he was almost worshiped. 

Mr. D'Esprimeuil, L'Abbe Mori, and 
Cazales, then became, the three principal 
supporters of the throne, and were moat 
obnoxious to tbe people, but when tbe first 
assembly pas finished, tbe Abbe went ta 
Rome, Cazales to England, and D'Espri- 
meuil remained at Paris.! 

Having then neither power to do good 
nor harm, he was left in qniet till the 
beginning of August 1192, that was when 
the jacobins had resolved to overturn royalty 
entirely. 

When an great effort was to he made by 
the people, they always began by sacrificing 
some individual, and unfortunately Mr. 
D'Esprimeuil and a friend were observed 
walking in the Thuillery Gardens, when the 
mob assembled. He was instantly known, 
and a general cry set up against him. la 
lest ban a minute his clothes were torn off, 
be was assaulted with stones, sticks, and 
sabre?, and pursued to the Palais Royal, 
only a small distance off. 

There did I come up, when the unfortu- 
nate man was setting' under tbe arcades, on 
the ground, covered with blood, his tongue 
hanging from his mouth, his eyes rolling 
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wildly, and unable to proceed — all! the doon 
■were sjrat, and the tnob was rushing in in- 
cessantly— 1 run Up to the man I bad long 
known and esteemed, and offered to take 
him to my bouse. Where is that ? cried fifty 
voices at once. Very near, was the answer, 
and after being thrice pnlled back by per- 
sons I did not know, I succeeded, with the 
assistance of a National Guard, in support- 
ing him to Walk ; he had sixteen cuts of sa- 
bres on his head and body, and was insensi- 
ble of what was going on. 
• Fortunately the pressure of the crowd 
obliged us to turn to the left, opposite the 
National Treasury, instead of turning to the 
right, where 1 lived, and with great diffi- 
culty, the soldiers on guard were induced 
to open the gate and give us protection. — 
About a dozen of the mob entered, but the 
rest were shut out, and the wounded man 
was laid on a bed of loose straw. 

1 was ill treated for having assisted an 
aristocrat, and obliged to conceal myself 
in the corps de garde on the other side of the 
court, for at first they wished to force me 
into the slteet. / Certain of death, 1 abso- 
lutely refused that, atid defended myself 
violently anaholdly l It was then 1 was al- 
lowed io conceal myself. 

Large bodies of cavalry kept arriving, 
and at last, by occupying (he street, pushed 
away the mob, which, for two hours, kept 
calling for D'Esprlmeuil's head. At last, 
Petion, the may of of Paris, one of the 
great leaders of the people at that time, ar- 
rived, and went into the apartment where 
D'Esprimeuil was laid on the straw. That 
gentleman was a little recovered, and look- 
ing fixedly at Petien, who had been his col- 
league in the national assembly said *' Well, 
" Mr. Petion, I was once the idol of the 
*' people, but see where I lie." The mayor 
was so struck with the circumstance, that 
he* fainted away, and Mons. D'Esprimeuil 
was conducted to prison, as the only place 
Where lie could be safe from the fury of that 



people, by whom he had been idolized ; 
and when he left the prison, it was to mount 
a scaffold 1 1 

So perished the first promoter of the 
French revolution. — A man of property, 
(he was born at Pondicherry,) of eloquence 
and of virtue; a man, in whose private life 
there was not a flaw, and who was as much 
idolized all over France, as you, Sir Fran- 
cis, was amongst a part of the inhabitants 
of Westminster. This history, 1 believe, 
needs no commentary. 

Petion, the other idol of the day, had 
still a harder fate. He perished with hun- 
ger, hiding himself from the sight of men, 
and his body was found on a stone quarry, 
partly devoured by the fowls of the air ; 

Be assured, Sir, that it is very dangerous 
to be the idol of the people if they succeed. 
If not, to what purpose ? — Only to increase 
discontent, and render the government more 
stirct, for your conduct has not the effect 
of moderate opposition, you are a declared 
enemy to raodertion. 

1 shall only finish by mentioning how 
the adventure finished with respect to myself. 
When Mr. Petion was gone, I got three 
dozen of small Burgundy (sold by the Swiss 
of the treasury) >nd treated all the soldiers 
who called me a brave Anglaif, and drank 
to the nealth of King George, but they 
would not drink to their own king, who, in 
about a fortnight after, was dragged to 
prison, and you know his end.| 

You know also, Sir, in what all this has 
terminated. The luxury of the court U 
greater than ever. The liberty of the 
people less — So that whether you think foe 
yourself t>r for the people, (and I give you 
credit for thinking for both) the case de- 
serves serious reflection; you Increase dis- 
content by exaggerating evil, from which 
it is not the lot of mankind to be free; you, 
therefore, lessen the happiness of those who 
admire you, if they do not revolt, and if 
they do, you injure them still more ; so that 
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1 tec nothing but mischief can arWe from 
tech violent doctrines, a those yon promul- 
gate. If yon donbt the truth, of this nar- 
rative, you may, at the Office of Anticipa- 
tion, find the names of living witnesses of 
the fact, and if yon do not doubt it, you 
most certainly feel a little uneasy at the 
Possible, whatever you may think of the 
probable consequeucej of your efforts. 

Umd »» Jmt lft, 1806* W. P. 



To th* EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sift, 

Many observations have been 
made on the soceity for the Suppression of 
Vice * but, 1 have never beard of one great 
objection to its operations stated, that 1 
hope will not pass unnoticed in our courts 
of justice, when vexatious on frivolous 
prosecutions are commenced. 

1 take it, Sir, that there are two sorts of 
laws; one made to be strictly enforced, and 
the' other only when th* good of society 
requires its being so. My reason for think- 
ing so, is, that there ought [to be no actions 
prevented, that do not injure society, as 
every thing is by nature lawful that does no 
barm. 

Now, Sir, there are some things that 
never can be done innocently . There are 
others, that may be so occasionally, as for 
example ; tbieft, mnrder and perjury, never 
can i but there are some things forbidden 
by law, that are, sometimes, not only in- 
nocent, but right and necessary. 

To be found in the streets in the tine of 
divine worship, subjects a man by law to 
fine or imprisoned; Sir, 1 have seen men 
both fined and imprisonment at Manchester, 
for no greater a crime s and 1 remember a 
man going to see his mother who was dying, 
was compelled to turn back, though he 
had farther to walk, than if he bad gone on. 
1 happened to pass a few days at Manches- 
ter, about twenty years ago, and was in* 
*d by the very gentlemen who thus pa- 



trolled the town, to accompany tbenr.-^O* 
thought 1, if Sambo, the write govtrmr of Ba~ 
rat aria, bad been here, what a moment t 
weuld'have been for a poor weaver, to bey 
permission to see his dying mother. 

I began then to reflect on the absurdity 
of the law, and it occurred to me, that k 
was merely meant as a regulation to tie* 
enforced, if it were found that walking i« 
sermon time became too general a practice j 
but that, it never was intended to be put 
in force against single individuals, who 
might be fonud transgressing. 

Sir, there are things that only become 
evil when done to excess; now, as this U 
the case, 1 humbly thank the law to pre* 
vent such things, is only to be put in force, 
when they are done to a hurtful degree} 
and 1 do not know, that the society fat 
the Suppression of Vice, has any right 
to interfere and enforce the law, when the 
good of society does not require it. 

1 think this is a discretional power, that 
belongs to the government of this country, 
and neither to an Individual, nor any body 
of individuals. By the government of the 
country, I mean some of the niagestratea 
or judges, to whom the administration «f 
justice is intrusted. 

If you do not suppress this letter, 1 shall 
trouble you with some father {remarks OB 
this suppressing society, 

LuuUn, Jum % IS, 1808. No PtraiTAV. 

TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We shall, in our next, insert the articJeu 
relative to Mr. Lvdlau, together with the 
letter to the Doctor, with seme observa- 
tions on his long affidavit. 

John Bunyaa's letter on the Christian 
Missionaries, in our next. 
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GOVERNEUR MORRlS's AMERICAN 
PAMPHLET. 

J^S we have not, for a long time, met with 
any pamphlet written with more good sense, 
or shrewdness of observation, than one 
written by Mr. Morris, an American gentle- 
man, who has been deeply concerned in 
commercial and political affairs daring the 
whole of his life time. 

What a contrast between this and the 
paltry elegance of the unmeaning Roscoe, 
or the violent declamation of Mr. Peter 
Cobbett. 

We only give such parts as have a gene- 
ral interest, the rest is unfit for quotation, 
No. XVI. Vol. I. Z z 



as it relates to American affairs only, and 
would be only a fragment. What we give 
is in itself complete without any addition. 

" In the following sheets we have endea- 
voured to avoid reproach and crimination. 
In some instances indignation has burst forth. 
We might, it is confessed, now soften the 
terms. But really there are occasions, on 
which wholly te restrain the warmth of 
expression, implies a defect of honest sen- 
timent. And there are subjects also, to 
treat which in the cool style of narration, 
is to betray the cause of virtue. 

" Aware that it may be said we are per- 
sonally hostile to the administration, we 
think it proper to put the question at rest, 
by declaring candidly our opinion. We 
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consider, tl.en, Mr. Gallatin as an efficient 
man of real talents. We did not approve, 
neither do we now approve, of pis appoint- 
ment $ but we forbear to assig o the reasons, 
because, as far as it has come to our know- 
ledge, his conduct is not reprehensible'. 
We believe, moreover, that he is not swayed 
by pecuniary motives. We are convinced 
that he touched nothing in the Louisiana 
concern, and have no reason to suppose he 
will pocket any part of the sura to be ex- 
pended iu pur. -basing the Floridas. We 
consider Mr. Maridison as a man of consi- 
der *ble g»niu , though somewhat slow, and 
of great industry. We approved of bis 
appointment. We kiew indeed that he 
was a man of feeble mind ; and had seen 
with concern that he gave himself up to 
Mr. Jefferson, without reserving the use 
of his own judgment. When we fir*t knew 
him he was a youlh of ingenuous temper, 
w bos '"ignorance of the world exposed him 
to become the pre\ of any sharper (of either 
sex) by whom he might be assailed. From 
a defect of firmness in the texture of his 
mind, and per' aps also from a defect of 
education, he was not in the habit of recur- 
ring always to fixed principles for a deci- 
sion on conduct and opinions. So long, 
however, as be hung on the arm of Wash- 
ington, his course was steady, and gained 
bim honour- Bat the instant he let go that 
hold, he fell into a ricketty condition, 
from which he never recovered; and is 
now in a deep decline of character, for 
which we fear there is no remedy. The 
first violent symptom was a panegyric on 
the Frenrh constitution: the more extraor- 
dinary, as that instrument, in all its pro- 
minent features, was opposite to the con- 
stitution he had assisted in making, and 
laboured earnestly and successfully in per- 
suading us to adopt. It would be painfuf 
to mark the steps by which this gentleman 
has descended to his present condition ; 
the mere instrumen t of Mr. Jefferson. We 



believe him still hooest and well-disposed. 
We think he would make an excellent first 
cler* in the Secretary of State's office, and 
sioeereiy regret the want of qualities and 
talent* for the place he occupies. Mr. 
Jefferson is a man of pleasing, modest, 
unassuming manners. His conversation, 
generally amusing, is frequently instructive.. 
44 Though not deep in any one science, be 
has that acquaintance with them all which 
becomes a scholar and adorns a gentleman. 
He has a considerable share of geniu • ; and 
there is, in hit deportment, an air of frank- 
ness and deference to others, which are 
agreeable to all, and are sure of captivating 
the young and inexperienced. If there be 
blemishes in his private character, we have 
nothing to do with them. We consider him 
as a public man, and in this view he has 
great defects. Like others who have fallen 
into the idle habit of questioning established 
truth, his faculty of weighing evidence is 
impaired. Hence such an astonishing de- 
gree of credulity, that he could not only 
believe the French were free while suffer* 
ing oppression the most cruel and bloody 
that ever poor wretches groaned under, but 
(finding it printed in a French book) he 
believed, and gravely told the Congress, 
there is a great mountain of salt in Louisi- 
ana. Mr. Jefferson has also the misfortune 
to be a schemer, perpetually occupied with 
some strange out- of- the- way project. If this 
were confined to speculation, it would be 
a harmless foible ; but he tries to carry bis 
projects into effect. Sometimes he prevails 
on the Congress to adopt them, and then poor 
sailors are sent a-ducking over the ocean 
in gun-boats. At other times he is less 
successful, as when be proposed to stow 
away ships of the line upon shelves. He 
labours also under such defect of mental 
vision, that he seldom sees objects in their 
natural state and true position: jnst as 
when we look through a fog, many things 
near us are not perceived , and those we 
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see appear larger and nearer than they 
really are. 

We have said Mr. Jeffefsen Is not deep 
in any science. He is more deficient in 
that of politics than in any other ; and in- 
deed it is impossible he should ever become 
a statesman ; because a clear,' distinct, and 
comprehensive view of objects, with a 
ready conception of their bearings on each 
other, is a needful pre-requisite. A second 
pre-requisite is, so to weigh evidence, pre- 
sumption and probability, as properly to 
give or withold their faith : in short, to 
believe what we ought, and no more. A third 
is never to indulge notions which have not 
experience to recommend them : for though 
it be possible that after the many years 
which history numbers, and the many 
thousand events it records, something new 
id the science of ethics may be discovered, 
it is not likely ; and if it were, the maxim 
of physicians should be adopted, to make 
experiments on bodies of little value, and 
not on the body politic. If any gentleman 
assume as a principle that mankind can be 
governed by reason ; and insist, notwith- 
standing the evidence of all history, ancient 
and modern, sacred and profane, that we 
may prudently rely on reason for the defence 
of nations, we would advice him to com- 
mence a course of experiments with his 
own family, and see bow far reason will 
go there. If successful, let him proceed to 
those with whom he transacts business. Let 
him reason them into the support of his 
pecuniary or political views, without any 
regard to their own interest. If again suc- 
cessful, let him go or send to such a man as 
Bonaparte, and tell him His unreasonable 
that boys should be taken from their parents 
to fight and perish in the plains of Poland. 
That instead of employing large armies, it 
would be cheaper and better to p'uk out 
a few able negociators, if an v can be found 
among his own subjects j but if not, to bor- 
row Messrs. Armstrong and Munro, and 



send them to persuade the Emperor of 
Russia and King of Prussia to surrender 
their dominions. That a proposion so rea- 
sonable in itself, and supported by so much 
eloquence, could not be rejected. If Na- 
poleon, being persuaded himself, should in 
this quiet, friendly way, persuade his bro- 
ther Alexander, the specific would indeed 
have the sanction of fair experiment, and 
might safely be adopted. It would surely 
be a great improvement. Happy condition ! 
without fleets or armies, judges or consta- 
bles, laws or executioners, to sit secure and 
happy under the broad shade of reason I 
But if it should prove, on trial, that nei- 
ther in a family, a city, a national assembly, 
or with a leader of nations, the force of 
reason can be relied on; if we should again, 
for the ten thousandth time, be demonstra- 
ted, that what has been true since the 
world began, remains true at the present 
hour, and the gentleman still insists on hit 
project, he could not be much respected as 
a politician. But though Mr. Jefferson is 
not, and, from the reasons just mentioned, 
can never become a statesman, he is a man 
of great address. Having a quick sense of 
danger, he has studied the means-by which 
it may be avoided. Knowing the instabi- 
lity of popular opinion, he knew that to 
rely on it was unsafe. He determined, 
therefore, to avoid responsibility. This is 
the cardinal point by which the course of 
his administration has been directed, with. 
undeviating attention. Consistently with, 
this plan, heassochted the house of repre- 
sentatives in the exercise of his functions. 
The leaders to whom he applied, were 
charmed with the mark of confidence, and 
beyond all measure delighted with that re* 
publican spirit which, instead of seeking 
unlawful power, so freely and frankly dis» 
charged itself of the unlawful power with 
which it had been invested. When, ovef 
and above that excessive condescension, tho 
patronage of office was laid at their left t 
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when they were invited to select the proper 
•objects for appointment; and when they 
were told th.it they, the immediate represen- 
tatives, were the organs through which he 
wished to learn, that ni! I of the people which 
it was his pleasure and pride to obey, how 
could they eu«pect the motive to be selfish? 
It was natural to believe the fountain pure 
when Its water* were so refreshing. In this 
way, however, thehou«c of representatives 
was brought to initiate executive business, 
and, taking responsibility from his shoulders, 
to iuvest him with unlimited power. Like 
a sly animal in the fable, who likes roast 
chesnuts, but will not put his paws iu the 
fire, he crept behind! the curtain, and per- 
suaded a friendly cat to undertake that 
part of the business j content, provided he 
gets the nuts, to leave with others, all the 
honour of raking them out of the embers. 
By this course of conduct, Mr. Jefferson 
has not only injured the constitution, and 
established a system of corruption; but 
(extending the web of intrigue to influence 
elections over the whole country) he has 
composed a congress of such materials, that 
respect for the national government is much 
diminished. He has placed himself also in 
a state of dependance, whereby he is driven 
to do unrighteous things, and which dis- 
enables him from becoming useful, should 
any course of events restore him to the love 
of honest fame. 

Of the other members of our administra- 
tion nothing need be said ; neither shall we 
take notice of those who are occasionally 
charged with communicating the President's 
wishes to the Legislature : a sort of minis- 
ters whom Mr. Randolph has described in 
terms of* no little acrimony. Having men- 
tioned this gentleman's name, we will add, 
that he appears to possess, in an eminent 
degree, some distinguishing traits of the 
Virginia character: A lively genius, a 
bold spirit, a high and haughty mind, with 
the habit of thinking for himself and com- 
manding others. Unfortunately for him 



he took up false notions at an early, period, 
and committed himself to such an extent, 
that he finds it difficult to eradicate the im- 
pressions from his mind, or free himself 
from the perplexities with which they en- 
tangle his conduct. The executive govern- 
ment, having studied his character, were 
, glad to employ him. He was their sword 
I and shield. But there were some views 
and plans which it was deemed unsafe to 
confide to a person of bis temper. His in- 
dignation at the discovery was exprest id 
terras not easily mistaken. But though he 
flounces, be cannot break loose. He is not 
deficient in personal courage; but be dares 
not leave bis party. Indeed, he is haunted 
by the panic fear, that the high and honour- 
able sentiments he has expressed will lead 
the world to believe him a federalist. This 
apprehension, though whimsical, is not 
singular. It has, though with far less rea- 
son, laid hold of a kind of up and down 
man, who writes letters to his constituents 
in Vermont. 



AFFAIRS OF SPAIN. 

\CorA\nutd from Page 292.] 

This certainly is the most important sub- 
ject at the present time that we have t« 
contemplate, but we are very sorry that the 
prospect before us, is not what We could 
wish. 

Uninformed as we are with respect to the 
recent affairs that have taken place, the 
extent of French cruelty and severity, or of 
Spanish bravery and resistance, we stiil 
think that we can form a tolerably just 
conclusion as to what will take place. 

We have the character and conduct of 
Bonaparte to consider. — The general dis- 
position of the Spaniards of modern times, 
and the relative situation of the two coo? 
tending parties. 
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On the side of Bonaparte, there is great 
judgment, perseverance, aud unalterable 
determination, such as he possessed, when, ] 
with an army, he has invaded Germany and 
other conn tries, conquering and subduing 
all resistance, after defeating the regular 
troops of the country. 

In the case with the unfortunate Spa- 
niards, he has much less to do. The troops 
of Spain are at his command, or sent away 
to a distance, by his orders. The powers 
of government are also at his disposal ; so 
that he can give his orders with regularity 
all over Spain, whilst his opponents, though 
in a just and legitimate cause, are compelled 
to act with the furtive irregularity of rebels 
and insurgents. 

JBy this means Bonaparte has inaprcciable 
advantages, supposing the number of his 
troops in Spain not to be quite so great as 
has been represented, and supposing, also, 
that the patriots are in as great numbers as 
has been stated. 

It must be yet remembered how Bona- 
parte had, in the very beginning of his car- 
reer, the resistance of the people in the 
north of Italy to struggle with, and how, 
by liis severity, and burning whole towns, 
he inspired terror and enforced submission, 
when his name was yet unknown, and the 
French armies were so far from being uni- 
rersally triumphant, that they only were re- 
covering from defeat. 

As to Che boasted bold spirit of the peo- 
ple of Spain, let us not forget what hap- 
pened in the war of the succession, when 
Lewis XIV. placed a Bourbon on the 
throne. Let us remember how the Spaniards 
remained tame spectators ; and how Lord 
Peterborough, with a very small army, 
marched over the face of Spain, took 
possession of Madrid, and whatever places 
he chose, as Guilliver might have been sup- 
posed to march amongst the small people 
of the island of Lilliput* 

Jn history, no people made a more con- 
temptible figure than the Spaniards did then, 



that is about a century ago, and if they have 
regenerated and become vigorous under their 
feeble sovereigns of the Bourbon race, they 
have carefully concealed the change, and a 
miracle has been performed over a whole 
country, without ever obtaining publicity, 
or being perceived. 

Unless something might be hoped from 
that spirit of violence and despair, which 
tnay be roused among the most degraded 
people on earth, on certain occasions, we 
confess we have little to expect; and if that 
were roused, we will not pretend to say 
that an united and resolute people might 
not destroy their cruel invaders; but thatit is 
not so, we think; even with the very imper- 
fect information that we can safely believe, 
and it is with grief and reluctance we do 
believe it. 

The character of such a patriotic resist- 
ance is never equivocal, nor is it e?en cau- 
tious or concealed, because as it is only bj 
decision, promptitude, and declared resolu- 
tion, that those who begin first can draw 
over others to their standard ; so they find 
it necessary to act in a manner that inspires 
those whom they wish to join them with 
confidence. 

The Americans acted in this manner when 
they threw off the government of Great Bri- 
tain ; they never hesitated nor made terms 
either with their friends or their enemies. 
They accepted aid on any conditions, and 
they resisted with vigour and unanimity-; for 
though they did not destroy those who re- 
mained attached to the old government, they 
compelled them instantly to quit the coun- 
try, so that unanimity reigned among those 
who remained. 

In the single case of the fleet in the har- 
bour of Cadiz, we see a balancing of inter- 
ests—a slow, consulting consideration, that 
augurs hadly~-verj badly indeed for the 
cause. The Spaniards are not, they cannot 
be, in that determined state of resistance to 
France, that is necessary for success in a 
desperate enterprise, otherwise they would, 
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Without any tort of hesitation, have given up 
a fleet, that mast fall either into the bands 
of the English or the French, and that to 
themselves is not of any utility. 

The instant a people. In so desperate a 
ease, begin to balance matters nicely, and 
bargain for assistance, they balance also 
With respect to submission. In short, they 
are undone, for their oppressors will not 
balance about carrying their measures, with 
the utmost rigour, into effect. 

It is not by small cirenmstances, that a 
judgment is to be formed of men in a seri- 
ous crisis; on such occasions the human 
character throws off disguise, and, occupied 
•o one single object, thinks of nothing 
else. 

A Roman epicure said, that in the time 
•f eating, a man should be all mouth. That 
be should neither use his eyes, his ears, or 
any sense but that of taste : so it in reality 
is with the strong passions. 

A lover who bargains, difficultly, about 
the marriage portion of his mistress, is not 
altogether a lover : 

>( The ruling passion be it what it will, 
** That ruling passion conquers reason still. 1 ' 

Whether love, or revenge, or any other 
strong passion predominates, prudence and 
reason are obliged to be silent, or if not 
silent, they are not heard. 

We may think as we please, but there is 
no true spirit of resistance at Cadi*. The 
people there could not be in a better dis- 
position of receiving and listening to the 
insidious promises, accompanied with threats 
from Bonaparte. 

Had Caesar not had resolution to cross 
the Rubicon, could he ever have conquered 
his- country? If the people of Spain, like 
those of Cadiz, (the only part we know 
positively about,) are afraid to draw the 
sword and throw away the scabbard, they 
had better never think of drawing it at all ; 
complete acquiescence and submission, or 
boldunqualifiedxesistance, are the only wise 



measures, for they are the only ones by 
which Bonaparte can be induced to treat 
the people with any degree of humanity, as 
a master, or to quit the country, having 
failed of success* 

Approving highly, as we do, of the dis- 
position to aid Spain, we think that great 
pains should nevertheless be taken, to as* 
certain whether that aid is likely to be use* 
ful ; for if Spain is subjugated after an 
inefficient resistance, the fate of the coun- 
try will be terrible* and Bonaparte will 
acquire much more power, then if it peace* 
ably submits. We may add to this, that 
the Spaniards will in the case of resisting, 
and being compelled to submit, after having 
got our assistance, become our determined 
enemies. 

The Spaniards will attribute to us their 
resistance from false hopes given, and their 
failure for want of the fulfilment of pro* 
mises made. These consequences are in- 
fallible, therefore, let us weU consider 
what we are about, and how we perform 
what we wish to do ; for if we do not take 
great care, the attempt to combat France 
on Spanish ground, will fall heavy on our 
heads. 

Thus situated, we should recommend a 
manifesto, or declaration, to the people 
of Spain, to the following purpose. 

Brave and Loyal Spaniards I 

His Majesty, the King of Great Britain, 
sees with great pain, that owing to a weak 
and unwise government, the troops of Spain 
have been led out of the country, to far 
distant climes, to fight the battles of a 
stranger; whilst, on the most false and in- 
sidious pretences, the fortresses and places 
in Spain, have been filled with foreign 
troop9. 

During those measures, (by wnich Spain 
was put in the power of a pretended friend, 
though of a concealed enemy,) political 
quarrels were excited, that raised the son? 
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against the father, and the sovereign, and 
by disuniting and discrediting - the royal 
family, prepared the people far revolt. 

His Majesty will not enter into details, 
better known to yourselves ; bat seeing 
that by a sort of unexampled treachery, 
under the mask of friendship, the throne of 
Spain has been seized upon by a stranger j 
bis Majesty is prepared to aid you, in endea* 
vouriog to regain the independence of your 
country, by every means in his power. 

But in thus offering his powerful aid, 
and without any other object than what he 
openly avows; he must, with frankness, 
emanating from his own mind, and the dig- 
nity that becomes the sovereign of a power- 
ful people, declare the sentiments by which 
he is actuated, and what he wishes aad 
expects. 

Britain has long been engaged in a war to 
resist the subjugation of Europe, and whilst 
any nation was willing to contend for its 
liberty, the British government never refus- 
ed assistance 

Spain, which has long been led by fatal 
and perverse counsels, to assist in subduing 
other nations, has now, by unparallelled 
treachery, been compelled to fight for her 
own, and Britain is willing to forget the 
past entirely, and only to consider, that 
whatever has been, Spain now prepares to 
fight for the same cause in which Britain 
bleeds. 

" Spaniards ! Britain is ready unequi* 
** vocally, vigorously to assist you, if you 
" are disposed to resist; but Britain does 
" not wish to excite you to resistance, for, 
" if that does not come from true patrio- 
" tism, and a sense of the shame of Spain 
" becoming a submissive province of France, 
" a trne and determined desire to preserve 
" liberty and Independence, it were better 
" to submit at once, and let the tvrant 
" rule with uninterrupted and unresisted 
11 sway. 
11 If you are. not prepared to oak* ewy 



" sacrifice to preserve your liberty, yoa 
" will not succeed, and it would be better 
'« to make the necessary sacrifices, to seoth 
" a master, whom ineffectual resistance will 
♦' only irritate to acts of cruelty and re* 
" venge." 

" It is for you, brave Spaniards, to re- 
" solve what you are to do, Britain will 
" assist you with all her power, if it is 
" wanted, but Britain will not excite yoa 
" to act either one way or other. The 
" feelings, as men, and as Spaniards, mast 
" be your guide, and from no other can you 
" take good counsel; for, unless you are 
" prepared for all extremities, there can 
" be no hope. If you do resist, imitate the 
" brave Hollanders, when they, in former 
" times, resisted you. If actuated by such 
" a spirit, you begin, you will succeed ; 
" but if there is hesitation, mistrust, or 
" half-intentions, you must fail. 

" Britain will neither bargain nor per* 
" suade. If you have no confidence do not 
" act, if you have not a fixed determination 
" do not begin; but it is not from expres- 
" sions that Britain will judge, it must be 
'* guided by your actions, and if there is no 
" confidence there can be jiq useful co-ope* 
" ration. — Let it not in future be said, that 
" Britain excited Spain to resistance, and. 
" brought down double vengeance on her 
" head, abandoning her to her fate $ Bri- 
" tain will defend Spain in the c .use of 
" liberty, as she has fought against her 
" when allied to the despotic ruler ot 
" France ; but the fate of Spain must de- 
" pend on her own determination. Unit* 
" she is fully resolved to preserve her free* 
44 dom at every risk, it is not by the assist* 
" asjce of any other nation that it can be 
" done — Spaniards I it is for yourselves to 
" determine, and when you are nnanisnoue 
" and resolved, Britain will be ready 
" to aid you. in the cause of liberty aad it* 
" dependence." 
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If a proclamation or address to that par- 
pose were issued and acted up to, it would 
be productive of two good consequences. 
It would lead the Spaniard* to consider 
whether they are solidly and seriously pre- 
pared to resist, or if they are only making 
an effort with an intention to submit, if they 
do not find they can speedily or easily suc- 
ceed t and at all events, even in the worst 
situation of things, it would five Britain 
from the reproach of first exciting and then 
abandoning Spain. Every thing depends 
upon the time that a declaration of this sort 
is issued ; for if we give an ineffectual aid to 
Spain | it will be useless, when we abandon 
that country to its cruel master, to say, that 
they were irresolute and not unanimous, and 
that therefore we left them.— No, it is ne- 
cessary to explain ourselves at first, and 
neither calumny, nor misrepresentation, will 
be able to blacken our character, after if we 
adhere to our professions. 

We are induced to extend to some length 
on this subject, because the moment of con- 
sideration will soon be past, and because we 
condemn the negotiations that have been 
entered into at Cadiz. — If the Spaniards 
mean seriously to resist France, they would 
certainly, at least, give up the French ships, 
or man them with Spaniards, as for their 
own ships, that may be another thing; but 
the whole bears the complexion of a trans- 
action in which there is no confidence, and 
as the Spaniards were divided between the 
fear of British aid and French oppression, 
and if that is the case, the latter will cer- 
tainly be their portion. 

Britain has no occasion to hesitate if 
Spain does, but she ought not to be led into 
such sort of negotiations, that by delay of 
time, are a victory to the enemy. 

Admiral Purves should say, we do not 
Want the Spanish fleet as a capture, nor 
even as a pledge of security ; but we wish 
to know, whether the Spaniards are pre- 
pared seriously, to throw down the gaunt- 



let to France. The Spaniards are not asked 
to give a pledge of their confidence on the 
British, but a pledge, or proof of their de- 
termination of never yielding to Bonaparte, 
aod this they can only do by an act, which 
Bonaparte never will forgive In short, 
the pledge is only to prove, that they will 
be true to their own cause, and to the cause 
of liberty, which as they have hesitated 
to give, they are not to be trusted. 

We have only to add, that we wish this 
article may be perused with attention now, 
and again in six months hence* in the mean 
time to consider, what a great advantage 
a conqueror enjoys, who has got the reins 
of government into his hands, of which the 
Turkish empire is a striking example. — 
The Turks rule over the Greeks, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants of the extensive and fine 
country, their government is weak, and 
their number far inferior to that of the 
people they keep under subjection, yet, 
they have both in war, and in peace, main- 
tained themselves in power for several cen- 
turies. What then h to be expected from 
Spain with Bonaparte, and his able gene- 
rals and good soldiers, ruling over the coun- 
try ? We wish the Spaniards success, but 
we have little hope that they will be suc- 
cessful : however, as far a9 prudence and 
our safety admit, they should be assisted,. 



STATISTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE 
KINGDOM OF SPAIN. 

[Partly from Plarfair's Statistical Breviary.] 



The foundation of the Spanish monarchy, 
only dates from 1491. — Ferdinand 1st. 
drove the Arabs from Granada, after hav- 
ing, by his marriage with Isabella, queen 
of Castile, united that part of Spain with 
Aragon. Before the reign of Ferdinand, 
Spain had been invaded by the Arabs, and 
only became powerful after their expulsion. 
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Spain was considered as the most powerful 
and rich kingdom in Europe. As in most 
cases, the power preceded the wealth, of 
which it was the cause, and the wealth un- 
dermined the power, of which it. was the 
consequence. 

From the reign of Ferdinand, dates the 
power of Spaing but the first consequence 
was, the expulsion of the Moors, about 
1508, and about 50 years afterwards, under 
Charles V. the conquest of Mexico and 
Peru, opened the road to the accumulation 
of wealth from the mines, and the depopu- 
lation of the country, by emigration. 

Goldsmith had this, in his mind, when he 
wrote the two lines, as true as they are 
beautiful. 

" 111 fares the land, to many woes a prey, 
" Where wealth accumulates and men 
decay." 

The precious metals were imported by 
millions, and the natives of Old Spain, 
crowded over in immense numbers, to par- 
ticipate in the wealth of the new discovered 
country. 

Spain at that period, gave the fashion 
to Europe, as France began to do a cen- 
tury after ; but the government was badly 
conducted, agriculture neglected, and lux- 
ury and laziness, which accompanied gold, 
operated as so many combined causes, to 
reduce by degrees, and insensibly, the power 
of Spain, when the wild projects and am- 
bition of Phillip the Second, brought on a 
more rapid and visible decay. 

At the time when that monarch vainly 
thought, with his invincible armada, to in- 
vade and subdue England, his coffers were 
so exhausted, that he was reduced to .borrow 
money in Italy, though that great arma- 
ment, only carried about as many guns and 
ns many men, as the privateers- from Liver- 
pool did in the year 1794 ! ! 

Spain has long been considered only as a 
power of the second class, and since the 
Wo. XVlJ Vol* I. AAA 



revolution of France began, it has acted 
with a want of energy, for which, even its 
diminished industry, is not a sufficient apo- 
logy 

The form of government is monarchical^ 
and the sovereigns have been of the family 
of Bourbon, since the family of Austria, 
ceased to occupy the throne. 

The Cortex, is a deliberating assembly, 
representing the people with a controling 
power, over the executive j but like the 
states general of France, has not been con* 
vened for a long period, and when it is, 
great changes may very probably take 
place, had it not been for the sudden revo- 
lution effected by Bonaparte. 

The extent i n square miles, is 148,000 

Number of inhabitants .... 11,000,000 
Persons to a square mile .... 74 

Number of English acres .... 94,000,000 
Acres of land to each person 6£ 

Revenue in sterling British £ 14,000,000 

Public debt £ 48-,000,00O 

Land forces in time of peace 104,000 

Ships of the line .... 74 

Frigates and ships .... 56 

Leagues of sea coast .... 46$ 

Inhabitants in the capital 

(Madrid) .... 140,000 

Number of acres in cultivation 40,000,000 
Number of parishes .... 19,600 

Number of clergy .... 300,000 

' Chief cities, Madrid, Cadiz, Valentia, 
Sevelle, Barcelona. ' 

The produce, wines, fruits of all sorts, 
olives, grain, rice, saffron, barilla, salt* 
petre, gold and silver, iron, lead, copper, 
quicksilver, cinnaber and antimony. 

Spain has great resources within herself^ 
and if she had energy, industry, and resolu- 
tion, might force France to respect her 
independence; as things are, we can say 
little on that head. 
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fROCEEDIXGS IN PARLIAMENT 
AXAL1ZED. 



Wa intended to make an analize of the 
proceedings through this session, but we 
•ball reserve that for our second volume, 
Bieaning to divide the labours of the Com- 
into the following heads, stating the 
of hoars occupied on each subject, 
and o > all. 

1. Annual necessary business of routine, 
such as the mutiny bill, votes of thanks, 
Ac. Ac. 

8. Private bills, that have no relation to 
political party, and political objects. 

3. Questions discussed from party motives, 
such as the affair of Copenhagen, calls 
for papers, and such thjqgs as create argu- 
ment, but lead to no efficient effect. 

4. Questions having a tendency to create 
• discontent, such as the Roman catholic 

question, the catholics, and- the bank of 
Ireland,. &c. &c. 

5. Questions that it is necessary to discuss, 
such as the new taxes, tjie local militia, 
and other business of importance that occurs 
in the current of events. 

6. Plans Cor the amelioration of public 
affairs,- or of the private situation of the 
subject, 

We cannot at present state the particu- 
lars, but we know enough, to be able to say, 
that the order of utility and importance has 
not been preserved, and when the session 
finishes, we shall give the account with can- 
dour and accuracy, which will be of more 
use that the vague complaint, that parlia- 
ment is losing its time, whether such asser- 
tions are made in the spirit of truth, or the 
spirit of complaint. Wherever there are 
parties it is of particular utility to state 
facts, as each party exaggerates, and no- 
body knows the truth,* from which alone a 
judgment ought to be forutfd. It would be 
- improper to enter upon observations on the 
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subject, as the information announced will 
be given expressly to serve as a solid 
ground for observation, but we cannot 
hesitate to lament, that at the present mo- 
ment, (certainly pregnant with great events) 
none of that spirit that might and ought to 
be expected animates the house. 

The witticisms of Windham and She- 
ridan, who are rivals in conceit, and who 
both deserve to be s tiled M. A. still pro- 
duce laughter. The rapid strides of Bona- 
parte to universal power, and the 'fall of 
nation after nation, excite no Berious con- 
cern. It seems as if such events" were matter 
for curiosity and speculation, but had bo 
immediate relation to the welfare of this 
country! I 

Bills about hares, partridges, and game 
keepers, still attract attention, and those 
that concern the criminial or civil law, are 
noticed only by a few ! ! 

The great majority of members is al- 
ways absent, and those who attend coincide 
wonderfully uniformly with each other in 
opinion, just as if the questions belonged to 
one general system, or as if the minds of 
those who vote, were guided by some 
general rule in speaking, and giving that 
vote. 

It might be difficult to see- the connection 
between the conduct of the Marquis of 
Wellesley, Sir Home Popham, the attack 
on Copenhagen, the Admiralty droits, con- 
cessions to America, and Irish Catholics; 
yet strange it is, that the same persons, with 
a few exceptions, stick to the same side of 
the question in all, there must, therefore, 
be some connection either between the ques- 
tions discussed, or the men who discuss 
them. This, however, we shall not enter 
upon at present, but on some future oppor- 
tunity observing, however, (as it is our duty 
to do), that there is a general indifference 
throughout the country to what has been 
passing, that is very different from* what used 
to take place in England; and not with-. 
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standing our high opinion of British firm- 
ness and patriotism, and our confidence in 
the good intention of those who conduct the 
executive government— we are not without 
uneasiness. Our enemy has ten times our 
energy, and be has sworn our destiuction, 
for accomplishing which his means increase 
every day, and at the same time our in- 
difference increases almost in an equal pro- 
portion. What true British subject cau 
see this without anxiously asking the ques- 
tion— Where will all this end? 



OF THE INFLUENCE OF THE 
PRESS, OR PUBLIC OPINION. 



To the EDITOR of ANTICIPATION. 

Sir, 

I am w^at may be termed, one of the 
old political school, and had 1 lived in King 
"William's time, I should have been con- 
sidered as a fair, and a staunch whig, but 
those that call themselves whigs now, are 
a very different discription of people. In 
my mind, they approach nearer to the cha- 
racter of traitors/ and incendiaries, for 
their chief object appears to be to excite 
discontent, knowing well that disturbances 
sooner or later will follow. 

As I have lived long, and known many 
of the first men for. talents and information 
of the age, both at home and abroad ; and 
as with all its faults, I am firmly attached 
to the government and religion of the coun- 
try, such as they are established, I have 
the vanity to think, tha^ 1 may explain the 
source from which their danger arises. 

An established government, with the en- 
joyment of power, generally feels security, 
and frequently neglects the origin of power, 
which is in the opinion of the people. 

Opinion, Sir, presides over every thing, 
except what may be termed propensity, 



and even then it is a companion. A maq 
may love his children from propensity, he: 
may fall in love with a woman in the same 
manner, without consulting or being guided 
by his opinionj though he always tries to 
bring over his opinion to favor the choic# 
his propensity has made. This is not the 
case in approving of a government, either 
in its form or practice. There you must 
have opinion, founded either on reason, of 
experience, or on both, 

The security of an established govern* 
ment, and also of an established clergy, it 
such, that neither ministers of kings, nor 
established ministers of religion, feel how 
insecure their tenure is, if they do not ob* 
tain opinion and preserve it in their favour. 

The French government, or the church 
and state, fell, precisely from a total neglect 
of public opinion, and what is aota little 
curious, Bonaparte, with all his despotism, 
rules by public opinion. In that has he 
planted his power, for that does he depend 
on its preservation, though upon it he hat 
constructed a military despotism, that, to 
slight observers, may appear* unconnected 
with opinion. 

The government* that France has over- 
turned, all of them slighted and despised 
public opinion, for they knew not its value ; 
and it gives me great pain and uneasiness to 
observe, that in this country it it equally 
undervalued. 

The men that go by the name of All the 
Talents, that British compilation did, (I 
must do them justice), set some value upon 
public opinion, and it is owing to that very 
circumstance that they are not totally de* 
tested, but such have been their indefatiga- 
ble endeavours, that in defiance of fact and of 
experience, people really do think them to 
be men of talents. They are ignorant enough 
to think, that Lord Gray and Lord Holland 
are statesmen, and that Lord Henry Petty 
knows something of finance. They even think 
that Lord Lauderdale, understands as well 
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how to negotiate between France and Eng- 
land, at he docs bow to decide a boxing 
tnatcb between two blackguards. They 
think in contradiction to truth, that he 
acted better than Lord Yarmouth when in 
Trance, merely because Lauderdale is a 
member of talents club, and Yarmouth is 
not yet a member. The present men, 
who, in my opinion, have ten times the use- 
ful talents, are considered as not having 
any, for they despise public opinion, and 
take none of the methods necessary to gain 
it over, either to favour themselves, or the 
measures they adopt. 

"When Lord Henry Petty, brought forth 
his plan of finance, it was trumpeted forth 
all over the Continent, yet, it was, in fact 
a most ruinous measure, and not his own. 
One part was copied from Mr. Neckar, 
that was [the supplimental loans, a mode of 
raining a country by a sort of slight of band 
Anticipation ; the other part consisting of the 
advantage of a sinking fund at five percent, 
to pay off the capital in fourteen years, 
was copied from a plan, published and de- 
dicated to bis father in 1886, when he was 
a boy. 

Supported thus, on borrowed crutches, 
still the young man is admitted one of the 
first in the talents club, because the most 
part of those, who can write and direct 
public opinion, are willing to give them all 
the praise they can ; and his Lordship has 
had the wisdom and address, to make a 
number of them his friends. 

Of all the monarchs who have ever 
feigned, and enjoyed ease during their 
lives, or obtained honour after tbeir death, 
we do not find one who did not consult 
public opinion, and depend upon it as their 
surest support. What is said of kings will 
apply, with equal truth, to their ministers. 

The last sovereign who turned this means 
to advange in Britain, was Queen Elizabeth, 
who, though very de.potic both in .princi- 
ple and practice, gained the love of her 
neople, and the good opinion of posterity. 



Sir Robert Walpole was the last Biit; h 
minister who availed himself much of the 
influence of the press on the public mind, 
and by that, and a popular sort of behaviour, 
he contrived to rule with great ease, and to 
extend the royal prerogative. 

The last monarch in France, who em- 
ployed the same means, was Lewis XIV. 
and with uncommon success, for though far 
from a great man, he almost obtained the 
title of a great sovereign, and during his 
life it was that the French nation, became 
such ridiculous admirers of sovereign pre- 
rogative. 

His successors, by a contrary course, soon 
ruined themselves and abandoned their 
place to those who courted public opinion, 
and we have seen how they have succeeded 
in winding up the machine, to a greater 
pitch than ever. 

In all history we learn, (before the in- 
fluence of the press, as well as since), that 
monarchs who ruled easily and well, 
availed themselves of public opinion. The 
only difference was, that before the use 
of printing became general, the means was 
different. Then great or splcnded actions, 
an affable behavour, or a manner of con- 
ducting themselves, was the way by which 
sovereigns became popular: and we have 
not a bad, though a very natural unadorned, 
and no doubt true example, in Absalom, 
one of the princes of Israel, who by con- 
decention, affability and promises, gained 
the affections of the people, so as to be able 
to raise a very formidable civil war against 
his father, who himself was a man of po- 
pular talents, and a great warrior. 
[2a be continued. ] 

END OF VOL I. 
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